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INTRODUCTION. 


RIMARILY the name of De Quincey stands for 
Opium and Prose, secondarily for Talk, and the 
absent-minded, eccentric, loyable Scholar. De Quincey 
is the *scholar-gipsy " of popular mythology as Shelley 
and Byron make between them the ideal poet. In that 
mythology the poet goes for ever with wild hair and 
exposed throat, and the scholar is conceived in appearance 
as a sort of dreamy rag-and-bone man. And truly the star 
that is the soul of man has seldom chosen to shine in such 
a crazy little dusty lantern of a body as that intrusted 
with the genius of Thomas de Quincey. The soul seems 
to have thrown on its mortal vesture as carelessly as the 
quaint little body used hastily to clothe itself with any odd 
garments that chanced to be at hand. Those who take a 
satisfaction in regarding genius as the brilliant fungus 
| thrown up bya decaying stock have much to please them 
| in the genealogy of Thomas de Quincey. It was a very 
old stock. On one occasion being with his young friend 
\ Lord Westport at Frogmore, De Quincey, sixteen, and 
long since learned, met George III., and, the John Bullism 
\ which was one of his many incongruities being pained at 
the king’s evident assumption that he was of Huguenot 
or French extraction, had ventured to correct him with a 
“Please your majesty, our family has been in England 
since the Conquest,” quoting the Chronicle of Robert of - 
Gloucester in support of his correction. The family, ` 
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originally of Norse origin, had early thrown in its for- 
tunes with William the Conqueror, settled in the village 
of Quincey in Normandy, and from thence passed to 
England, where it flourished exceedingly for centuries, 
sending out a vigorous offshoot to New England at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and finishing its 
English territorial history with our Thomas;de Quincey's 
grandfather, who was the last to hold considerable estates 
near Ashly-de-la-Zouche. With the sons of this fox- 
hunting, port-loving grandfather, whose children numbered 
no less than twenty-two, the family took to commerce and 
dropped the “ De”—as their American kindred had done 
beforethem. Forsome years before De Quincey'sbirth, his 
father, also named Thomas, had been partner in a success- 
ful linen drapery business in Manchester, that of Quincey 
and Duck ; but by the time De Quincey came to be born 
his fathers prosperity had outgrown the retail büsiness, 
and was that of a considerable merchant, carrying on ex- 
tensive transactions with Portugal, America, and the 
West Indies. Thomas Quincey, while still young, had 
married Miss Elizabeth Penson, daughter of an English 
officer, and of their marriage there were born between 
1779 and 1792, four sons and four daughters. The fifth 
child and the second son was born on the 15th of August, 
1785, and was called Thomas. His biographers still re- 
main uncertain as to the house of his birth, but Dr. Japp 
regards it as most probably his father's country retreat 
“The Farm,” Moss-Side, then on the outskirts of Man- 
chester, Four years later his father was sufficiently well- 
to-do to spend £6,000 in building himself a larger country- 
“house in the same district, to which Mrs. Quincey gave 
the name of Greenhay, from the village of Greenhill lying 
close by. It soon became evident tliat the De Quincey 
stock as represented by De Quincey’s father was not only 
old, but decayed ; for while De Quincey was still a baby 
his father developed pulmonary consumption so seriously 
that the rest of his life, which was to end in 1793, when 
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he was barely forty, was spent so much abroad that his 
famous son can hardly be said to have known him at all. 
One of the vivid impressions of De Quincey's wrought 
and dreamy childhood was of his father coming home to 
his new house to die, the servants drawn up on the lawn: 
listening through’ sunset and twilight, hour after hour of ` 
thg summer c*ening, for the sound of wheels, and at last 
about midnight the horses' heads, the slow hearse-like 
carriage, the white pillows of the dying man. But this 
was by no means De Quincey’s first knowledge of “this 
great idea of Death.” It is evident that the young De 
Quinceys were not healthy children. Ague overtook 
Thomas in his second year and remained with him through 
his fourth. When he was five his little sister Jane had 
died at the age of three-and-a-half, and when he was seven 
his sister Elizabeth, then aged nine, had died of hydro- 
cephalds. These two deaths had made a profound impres- 
sion on his boyish mind, and in later years inspired some 
of the most beautiful pages ever written upon death. De 
Quincey was evidently an unusually precocious child, but 
if Professor Masson’s annotations to the “Autobiography” 
(written later than his Men of Letters brochure) are 
reliable, the astonishing stories of his well-remembered 
sensations at one-and-a-half, namely, “a remarkable dream 
of terrific grandeur about a favourite nurse,” and “the 
fact of having connected a profound sense of pathos 
with the reappearance, very early in the spring, of some 
crocuses,’—which have hitherto been accepted by his 
biographers, must, along with his first sensation of death 
in connection with his sister Jane (erroneously stated as 
two years older, whereas she was really one year younger), 
be referred to his fifth instead of his second year, an age 
when they are comparatively normal. But the death of 
Jane was not so much a revelation of death as of the 
cruelty to be met in life. Awful whispers ran among the 
children of the harshness of a nurse to the dying child, 


and with them came to De Quincey ‘a shuddering horror, 
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as upon a first glimpse of the truth that I was in a world 
of evil and strife.” As for little Jane, surely she would 
come back again. “Summer and Winter came again— 
crocuses and roses ; why not little Jane 2” 

The conscious revelation, however, of “the sorrow for 
which there is no consolation” came with the death of 
his sister Elizabeth, whose “ample brow,” {and “ prema- 
ture intellectual grandeur,” joined with rare sweetness of 
nature, had for De Quincey an authority and a fascination, 
which made her death a loss which, he has said, ran like 
a shadow across all his years, even to the end, and which 
proved also a dark enrichment of the imagination often 
traceable hereafter in his dreams. He himself has in- 
stanced that “dream of terrific grandeur about a favourite 
nurse,” above referred to, as a proof that his dreaming 
tendencies were constitutional, and not dependent upon 
laudanum. Perhaps still more indicative of that is the 
lovely picture he gives of the strange trance of imaginative 
emotion—recognized as “ cataleptic ecstacy” by a medical 
student of his case—into which he fell as he stood alone, 
a little wrapt and awestruck seer of seven, by the dead 
body of his sister. Surreptitiously, in the silent summer 
noon, he had stolen into the room where she lay. One 
large window lay open, and the midsummer sun was pour- 
ing into the room, in terrible contrast with the little frozen 
figure to which he had come to bid good-bye. Though he 
was but seven, he was in that hour to strike one of the 
resounding keynotes of his life—for it is curious to note 
that all that really happened to De Quincey, all the ex- 
periences that made the human stuff of his writings, hap- 
pened to him before he was twenty. The rest of his life 
was spent in dreaming them over again, in endless com- 
binations,—in which perhaps De Qumcey was not so sin- 
gular after all. But let us read his own lovely words : 
* From the gorgeous sunlight I turned round to the 
corpse. There lay the sweet childish figure ; there the 
angel face ; and, as people usually fancy, it was said in 
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the house that no features had suffered any change. Had 
they not? The forehead, indeed—the serene and noble 
forehead —4Z/a£ might be the same ; but the frozen eyelids, 
the darkness that seemed to steal from beneath them, the 
marble lids, the stiffening hands, laid palm to palm, as if 
repeating the supplications of closing anguish—could 
these be mistaken for life? Had it been so, wherefore 
did I not spring to those heavenly lips with tears and 
never-ending kisses? But so it was æo I stood 
checked for a moment ; awe, not fear, fell upon me ; and, 
whilst I stood, a solemn wind began to blow—the saddest 
that ear ever heard. It was a wind that might have swept 
the fields of mortality for a thousand centuries. Many 
times since, upon summer days, when the sun is about 
the hottest, I have remarked the same wind arising 
and uttering the same hollow, solemn, Memnonian, but 
saintly°swell : it is in this world the one great audible 
symbol of eternity. And three times in my life have I 
happened to hear the same sound in the same circum- 
stances—viz., when standing between an open window and 
a dead ‘body on a summer day.” Perhaps it was the 
imaginative force of this moment which made it possible 
for De Quincey years after to suffer such prostration of 
grief for the death of Wordsworth’s little Kate, grief which 
was something more than natural, however great his love 
for the little girl. Of this sister Elizabeth were his last 
wandering words in death. His very last act was to 
throw up his arms and exclaim, as if in sudden recognition, 
“Sister! Sister! Sister!” From this time the word 
“ girlish,” which his shy, gentle, and sentimental ways had 
already won him, had no sting for him, “ except as a vestal 
echo to the one eternal thought of my heart—that a girl 
was the sweetest thing which I, in my short life, had 
known. Was it not, indeed, in this brutal bullying world 
an adjective rather of honour than of shame? and in writ- 
ing his “ Autobiography” De Quincey records his special 
thanks to providence because his “infant feelings were 
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moulded by the gentlest of sisters, and not by horrid 
pugilistic brothers.” 

However, an elder brother, William, who heretofore had 
been safe at a distance with his father at Lisbon, or at a 
Lincolnshire grammar-school, was presently at liberty to 
devote himself to licking into shape and generally making 
a man of the “effeminate” little dreamer. This Willigm 
seems to have been an interesting lad, for all his master- 
ful ways, which indeed De Quincey learned to regard as 
a wholesome “ febrifuge” for the “morbid languishing of 
grief... the yearning too obstinate after an irrecoverable 
face” into which he was in danger of falling. William 
had considerable energy and ingenuity of mind, and used 
to lecture on physics in the nursery. Two original in- 
spirations of his are recorded, an attempt * to construct an 
apparatus for walking across the ceiling like a fly, first on 
the principle of skates, and afterwards on that of à hum- 
ming-top,” and a speculation “ whether it were not possible 
that a confederation of all the ghosts might not defeat the 
whole living generation of men.” One of his methods of 
applying the ‘‘febrifuge” was to drag Thomas into a 
quarrel which he had picked with certain factory-boys, 
encountered on their daily journey to study classics with 
the Rev. Samuel Hall at Salford. De Quincey has de- 
scribed the battles that used to take place, his terror- 
Stricken courage, and his pride in his big brothers 
occasional commendation. “You're honest,” he used to 
say, “you're willing, though lazy ; you would pull, if you 
had the strength of a flea ; and, though a monstrous 
coward, you don’t run away.” This big brother died in 
London of typhus, in his sixteenth year. 

The Rev. Samuel Hall seems to have been a scholar 
anda man cf sympathetic breadth of Mind. His influence 
on De Quincey was probably considerable, and at all 
events by the time he was eleven De Quincey’s knowledge 
of Latin was such that his guardians decided on sending 
him to the Bath Grammar School, whither he was accom- 
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panied by hjs brother Richard, four years his junior, and 
affectionately known in the family as “ Pink," from his 
girlish beauty. Over this “ Pink” too fell the shadow of 
early death. Figuring brightly for awhile as the popular 
“little middy " of the * Autobiography," De Quincey sud- 
denly speaks of him as for many a year “lying at the bottom 
ofthe Atlant&.” Another brother, Henry, a posthumous 


‘child, was to die in his twenty-sixth year. Thus of De 


Quincey’s seven brothers and sisters, two sisters were to 
die in their childhood, and three brothers in their young 
manhood. De Quincey himself, for all his ricketty little 
body, was to live on to well within his seventy-fifth year. 

Mrs. De Quincey had already preceded her sons at 
Bath, having given up Greenhay in 1796. De Quincey 
speaks with much respect, but somewhat in awe of his 
mother. A woman of strong, rather stern, character, 
“intellectual,” in the hard and somewhat dry old fashion, 
evangelical, Hannah Morish—and, indeed, a. friend of 
Hannah More, and quite as clever, said her famous son— 
there was not likely to be much common ground between 
her and the Bohemian whom the highly respectable, not 
to say dourgeois, Greenhay had fostered, Greenhay, whose 
tutelary deities were Cowper and Dr. Johnson; thus she 
always looked upon Thomas as something of a waif. One 
human trait recalled in connection with her is her re- 
sumption of the family * De” which again she dropped, 
on the reproof of a pious Bath friend who held it a worldly 
vanity, unbecoming, doubtless, in the friend of Hannah 
More—and again resumed. : 

De Quincey has celebrated the learning of his Bath tutor, 
Dr. Morgan, and he would have been very inhuman if he 
had not, for was any boy in any school ever paid so finea 
compliment as tha? paid the young De Quincey on his 
precocious Greek? “That boy,” said Dr. Morgan, pointing 
De Quincey out to à visitor, “could harangue an Athenian 
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spoke it fluently at fifteen—a mastery he attributes to his 
* practice of daily reading off the newspaper into the best 
Greek I could furnish extempore.” It is not surprising 
that Bath spoiled De Quincey for such inferior schools as 
“Old Spencer’s” at Winkfield, in Wiltshire, or the Man- 
chester Grammar School. Even Oxford was hardly good 
enough for this tremendous Grecian. A®last, in 1803, 
after his historic truancies in Wales and London, to which 
it is not necessary to do more than refer, as they are the 
theme of some of the most famous pages of the “ Con- 
fessions”—his battle with his guardians had won him a 
grudging £100 a year for his maintenance at Worcester 
College, but his contempt for the tricky methods and the 
poor scope of the examinations soon made him indifferent 
to the honours of the place. It hardly seemed worth while 
even to take a degree, till an order that the answers in the 
Greek examination were to be given in Greek inspired him 
with a languid interest, which, however, entirely faded on 
the disappointing rescinding of the order. However, he 
went up and passed a brilliant first days examination. 
* You have sent us the cleverest man I ever met with,” 
wrote one of the examiners to a Worcester College Don; 
“Tf his viva voce examination to-morrow corresponds with 
what he has done to-day hé will carry everything before 
him.” But that day's examination had been “ merely in 
Latin," and De Quincey was already weary of such easy 
laurels. So instead of presenting himself for the Greek 
examination, he quietly packed up his things the day be- 
fore and left Oxford in disgust, Butif Oxford could teach 
him no Greek, a German friend he had made there had 
taught him Hebrew and German, which was something, 
and in the five years of his desultory connection with 
Oxford (1803-1808) his absences fron? the University had 
more than compensated for his residence by making him 
acquainted with Wordsworth and Coleridge, and thus 
bringing him into touch with the new spirit of the time, 
In one of these absences he had been a visitor at Words- 
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worth's cottage at Grasmere, and in another he had, 
through the agency of Cottle, been Coleridge’s “unknown 
friend” to the extent of three hundred pounds, an act of 
generosity—particularly in a man of his limited patrimony, 
a mere £150 a year—for which he has hardly received 
sufficient credit. 

De Quincéy left Oxford to become a Lakist, taking 
possession, in November, 1809, of a cottage at Town-end, 
Grasmere, where he lived the life of abachelor scholar, with 
the Wordsworths and John Wilson (“Christopher North ”) 
for society, and opium for his familiar. When he was 
married towards the end of 1816 to Margaret Simpson, 
daughter ofa small Westmoreland farmer, he had published 
nothing. His first literary enterprise was the editing of the 
Westmoreland Gazette for about a year in 1819-1820, a task 
which, as one can imagine, he took too seriously for suc- 
cess. To edit a weekly paper in the scholarly spirit of a 
quarterly is to delight the few at the expense of losing the 
many, His next literary experiment was to be a very 
different matter, forin the number of the London Magazine 
for September, 1821, appeared a paper of twenty pages, 
entitled Confessions of an Opium-Eater, being an Extract 
Srom the Life of a Scholar, and De Quincey had at one 
lucky stroke found his mézey and his fame. The popu- 
larity of the paper was instantaneous, and within a week 
De Quincey was * The English Opium-Eater " for all time. 

From this point onward De Quincey's life was that of a 
hard-working, though marvellously desultory, contributor 
to the magazines. The only changes of importance were 
changes of lodgings, whereby hang many quaint stories. 
1821-1830 were spent partly in London, partly at the 
Lakes, partly in Edinburgh; 1830-1840 wholly in Edin- 
burgh ; 1840-1849 partly in various Edinburgh lodgings, 
partly in Glasgow, and partly at a cottage in Lasswade, 
some few miles out of Edinburgh ; 1849-1859, partly at 
Lasswade, and partly at “No. 42 Lothian Street, Edin- 
burgh.” It was at this house he died on December 8th, 
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1859, his wife having died in August, 1837, from which time 
the erratic little scholar had been “looked after” by 
affectionate daughters, and a certain kind Miss Stark, his 
landlady, who used **to wait upon him like a baby.” 

Take him for all in all, De Quincey is one of the most 
lovable characters, and one of the justest, as well as sub- 
tlest, minds to be found in literature. It isatrue that, like 
all great men, he had his faults of “taste.” His curiously 
outspoken reminiscences of Wordsworth and Coleridge 
‘were not of the kind to make his old age blessed. No 
amount of admiiation for his poetry could make Words- 
worth forget De Quincey’s circumstantial remarks on the 
inelegance of the Wordsworthian legs, and the ungainli- 
ness, even meanness, of his personal appearance in certain 
aspects. “ Is it possible—can that be William?” said Miss 
Wordsworth to De Quincey one day, as Wordsworth and 
a handsome acquaintance walked in front of them." “ How 
very mean he looks!” “She was, however, right, as re- 
garded the mere visual judgment,” adds De Quincey, 
telling the story, and proceeding in his minute way to 
describe in what that meanness of aspect consisted. Now, 
of course, this must have been rather hard to bear, and one 
may remark here on the curious way these Lake poets had 
of writing of each other while living, with at once the de- 
ference and unreserve usually applied with timidity to the 
classic dead. They speak the name “Coleridge” as though 
it were Plato, and Wordsworth annotates himself as though 
he were Milton. In this respect our literary manners have 
undoubtedly improved, and at least we keep our rude 
little reminiscences till the great man is déad, as indeed 
Coleridge was—some two months—when De Quincey, in 
the midst of a glowing eulogium, drew attention, surely 
quite legitimately, to Coleridge’s -»dd habit of literary 
kleptomania. Southey declared it Hartley Coleridge’s 
duty to horsewhip De Quincey for this—yet Coleridge had 
stolen an important section of his Biographia Literaria 
from Schlegel none the less. 
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That literary harridan Miss Martineau was as bitter on 
Wordsworth’s behalf as Southey on Coleridge’s, and in an 
obituary reminiscence of De Quincey tells how Words- 
worth had told a friend that “the man” (that is De 
Quincey) *had long passed away from the family life and 
mind.” “Well,” teplied the friend, “I will tell you only 
one thing he says, and then we will talk of other things, 
He says your wife is too good for you.” “And that’s Zrue / 
There he is right !” was the old poet's enthusiastic reply, 
and, adds Miss Martineau, with amusing vehemence, 
“his disgust and contempt for the traitor were visibly 
moderated.” 

Still, even Miss Martineau could not deny the silver 
voice of the wonderful talker. For her even he was “the 
charmer,” and “the singular figure and countenance, and 
the finely modulated voice, which were like nothing else in 
the world,” live even in her sour and grudging account of 
them. ‘Oh, what a voice! so clear, so soft, so sweet,” 
she had exclaimed on first meeting him ; “so delightful a 
contrast to the way people have of bawling tome.” Where- 
ever Carlyle has drawn a portrait there can be no other. 
His picture of De Quincey is famous, but we cannot spare 
it here. The allusion in the opening sentence is to De 
Quincey’s having written an unfavourable article on the 
Wilhelm Meister, 

“Poor De Quincey, whom I wished to know, was re- 
ported to tremble at the thought of such a thing ; and did 
fly pale as ashes, poor little soul, the first time we actually 
met, He was a pretty little creature, full of wire-drawn 
ingenuities ; bankrupt enthusiasms, bankrupt pride ; with 
the finest silver-toned low voice, and most elaborate gently- 
winding courtesies and ingenuities in conversation : * What 
wouldn't one give to kave him in a Box, and take him out 
to talk!’ (That was Her criticism of him ; and it was 
right good.) A bright, ready and melodious talker ; but 
in the end an inconclusive and long-winded. One of the 
smallest man-figures I ever saw; shaped like a pair of 
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tongs ; and hardly above five feet in all : when he sat, you 
would have taken him, by candlelight, for the beautifullest 
little Child ; blue-eyed, blonde-haired, sparkling face,— 
had there not been something too which said, * Eccovi, 
this Child has been in Hell!’ After leaving Edinburgh, 
I never saw him, hardly ever heard of him. His fate,— 
owing to opium, etc.,—washard and sore ; Poor fine-striing, 
weak creature, launched so into the ‘ Literary’ career of 
ambition, and mother of dead-dogs.” 

This, it will be observed, from Carlyle, is mightily 
sympathetic. 

Hood has described himself as willingly listening by the 
hour “ whilst the Philosopher, standing with his eyes fixed 
on one side of the room, seemed to be less speaking than 
reading from a ‘handwriting on the wall?” Miss Mitford 
writes of him as in appearance “so neglected that he looks 
like an old beggar, of manners so perfect that they would 
do honour to a prince, and of conversation unapproached 
for brilliancy.” To hear this silver talk his friends were 
always ready to sit up all night—at all events, one friend, 
Richard Woodhouse, the barrister friend of the Keats and 
Lamb circle, records an occasion on which he did so. 
His Notes of Conversations with Thomas De Quincey 
(which will be found printed in Dr. Garnett’s “ Parchment 
Library" edition of The Opium-Eater) are all that we 
possess of De Quincey's actual reported talk. These 
illustrate his discursive method and learned range, but 
give one no idea of the charm. Such talk as Woodhouse 
Teports would be intolerable with most people, for real 
talk is like a piece of music that can only be played by its 
composer, and upon the instrument of his own personality. 
It is no more the words or the thoughts than music is the 
black dots-on the score. 9 

Woodhouse, one rather suspects, was not a delicate 
critic of the zesthetics of talk. He appears to have either 
thirsted for knowledge, or favoured a colloquialism of 
manner which was not De Quincey’s, as perhaps it has 
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never been any great talkers. Speaking of that reading 
aloud on which De Quincey prided himself, hesays : * He 
reads with too inward a voice ; he dwells much upon the 
long vowels (this he does in his conversation, which makes 
it resemble more a speech delivered in a debating society 
than the varitonous discourse usually held among friends); 
hep ekes out particular syllables, has generally much 
appearance of intensity, and, in short, removes his tone 
and manner rather too much from the common mode of 
language.” - Woodhouse “could not always catch the 
words?—an admission which proves him no lover of music. 

In one characteristic De Quincey is perhaps unique 
among great talkers—if we except Socrates—he was an 
equally good listener. Talking was a subject on which he 
loved to theorize, and he counted good listening as half 
the art of good talking. It was “the capital error” of 
Coleridge’s talk that it was a tyrannous monologue, an 
error which De Quincey subtly noted as unjust to the 
talker himself, from its dulling the admiring sensitiveness 
of his listener, and depriving the talker of opportunities for 
variation and reaction, for touching sudden strings and 
drawing out unexpected stops of talk. y 

De Quincey, on the other hand, resented a silent listener. 
“ He was always for giving way,” wrote one who knew him 
well, “scrupulously on the watch for any, the slightest 
token of interruption, objection, comment, assent, question, 
or answer, nothing could exceed the tone of unaffected 
deference with which he gave heed as well as ear, to what- 
ever his companion might have to say.” Se) 

De Quincey’s manners seem to have been as exquisite 
as his voice. “I never knew a more perfect gentleman,” 
Wrote his American publisher, Mr. J. T. Fields. E If good 
manners had never Been invented before, De Quincey 
would have initiated them.” And De Quincey’ s manners 
were evidently the expression ofa sympathetic sweetness 
of natare. There are many kinds of gentlemen. De 
Quincey was of the kind that is even a gentleman to 
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beggars. Even to beggars! Perhaps the. funny little 
scholar was never quite so charmingly courteous as when 
surrounded by half-a-dozen mendicants, listening with 
exquisite sympathy to their misfortunes, and deferentially 
begging to be allowed to relieve their necessities. That 
was not Edward Irving’s manner with beggars, he remem- 
bered with a shudder, recalling the prophet's harsh,re- 
fusal of alms, as they walked London one night together. 

No beggar had ever to ask De Quincey twice, and it 
was his random charities of various kinds, added to his 
utter incapacity for the management of money, that kept 
him in a state of half-ludicrous pecuniary distress all his 
days. This characteristic of his affairs was often mis- 
understood by those who had not realized the childlike 
irresponsibility of his nature. But, as Dr. Hill Burton 
happily said, * You might as well attack the character of 
the nightingale, which may have nipped up yéur five- 
pound note and torn it to shreds to serve as nest-building 
material.” 

Those who would see the best picture of De Quincey as 
the dreamy absent-minded book-worm must read his 
delightful account of Papaverius in Zhe Book-Hunter, 
Papaverius is expected at dinner, but nobody dreams of 
waiting. When dinner is nearly over “a commotion is 
heard in the hall as if some dog or other stray animal has 
forced its way in. The instinct of a friendly guest tells 
him of the arrival—he opens the door, and fetches in the 


little stranger. What can it be? a street-boy of some: 


sort? His costume, in fact, is a boy’s duffle great-coat, 
very threadbare, with a hole in it, and buttoned tight to 
the chin, where it meets the fragments of a parti-coloured 
belcher handkerchief ; on his feet are list shoes, covered 
with snow;for it is a stormy winter night; and the trousers— 
some one suggests that they are linen garments blackened 
with writing-ink, but that Papaverius never would have 
been at the trouble so to disguise them.” ' 

Again De Quincey, forlorn of aspect, turns up late at 
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night at a fiiend's and with measured rhetoric explains his 
immediate need of seven-and-six. The friend perhaps 
seems to demur, whereon after much fumbling in un- 
manageable pockets De Quincey brings out a crumpled 
fifty-pound note, and begs his friend to accept that as 
security—all in perfect simplicity. His need is current 


"seyen-and-six?. and if the friend should retain the fifty 


pounds De Quincey will feel none the poorer. Already he 
is back in one of those wonderful lodgings where he would 
gather books and papers around him till the room became 
completely “snowed up,” when he would lock the door, 
take the key and seek another lodging to be similarly 
“snowed up” in turn. At his death there were no less 
than four separate lodgings thus “snowed up,” for his 
executors to wade through, and one feature of the ac- 
cumulations must be mentioned as a quaint instance of De 
Quincey’s fantastic refinements—little packets of money 
wrapped up in paper and lost among his books, These 
had been put aside till De Quincey could find time to 
clean and polish up the shillings and pence with a wash 
leather, for he had a horror of soiled money ; and, similarly, 
numbers of one pound Scotch bank-notes were found 
pressed among his volumes—to take out the crumples, 

which he disliked to see and feel. : 
Other traits that went to make up his singularly winning 
personality were his terror of cabmen and their brutalities, 
like of travelling in public conveyances. 


as also his dis e 
Asked by Mr. James Payn if he ever went by coach from 


Lasswade to Edinburgh. “ What!” he answered, B a 
tone of extreme surprise, “by coach ? Certainly not. In 
fact he always walked the distance, being all his life as 
great a walker as he was a talker, and seldom doing less 
than his fourteen miles a day. Then one might dwell on 


his love of children and his fascination for them, also his 


affectionate relations with his three devoted daughters, as 
in spite of Wordsworth and Southey 


further proof that, 
there has seldom been a more 


and Harriet Martineau, 
EE 
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lovable or better loved figure in literature than De Quincey, 
and none of a more varied and winning humanity. 

In that quality of humanity his writings are unsurpassed 
in English literature. Even robbed of their purple patches 
they would still hold the heart of mankind. Ann of 
Oxford Street owes nothing to opium, whatever we may 
think of the Three Ladies of Sorrow. 8 o 

And you are never safe from humanity in De Quincey. 
In the midst of an essay on style you are suddenly treated 
to a whimsical reminiscence of London landladies, which, 
however, has its purpose to serve. That one would be 
far from saying of all De Quincey's digressions. To tell 
the truth, his discursiveness and expansiveness are often a 
great trial of the affections. It may be true that he usually 
winds back again to the point, but the circuit he fetches 
is often unconscionable. His love of detail and his skill 
in marshalling it lead him too often into an epical'relation 
of trifles, as for example in the preface to the enlarged 
edition, his long rigmarole about the fire among his papers, 
which might have been so much more destructive had 
the spark fallen “not oz, but amongst and within the 
papers, etc, etc. The worst instance of this vice of 
discursiveness that I recall occurs in a so-called essay on 
Keats. This runs to twenty pages, and of these four only 
are occupied with casual references to Keats ; and of the 
rest four are devoted to Lucretius, two to the question 
whether Dr. Johnson was fairly described by Gilfillan as 
indolent, seven more to the general question of the 
indolence and depravity of genius, with a sub-discussion 
on the distinction between genius and talent, three more 
to the ice-palace of the Empress Elizabeth, with a long 
quotation from Cowpers poems on the same, with 
criticisms shereon—the whole being mere inconsequent 
garrulity not remotely illustrative of Keats, sometimes 
wise and forcible, but for the most part tiresome, and 
sometimes in the humorous passages (as in the incredible 
pun * barbarous or barber-ous?) merely puerile. 
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4 The “enlarged” edition of the Confessions sometimes 
sins rather grossly in this way, and were it not for one or 
two additional beauties, one is inclined to wish that De 
Quincey had left his book as he first wrote it. There isa 
letter of his to his daughter Emily in which he frankly 
acknowledges this distension of his first Confessions to 
“bea booksellilg compromise. To fit in with his collected 
edition some two hundred more pages were needed, so 
“no remedy remained but that I should doctor the book,” 
his own preference evidently being for his “ original wild 
rosebud or dewy blossom of the dawn.” Of course, the 
plan of the book allowed of almost indefinite expansion by 
addition—but unfortunately De Quincey chose expansion 
by inflation, adding scarcely a single new incident, but 
instead, unduly inflating the old. One wonders why he 
did not enrich it by some of the beautiful childhood pages 
from the Autobiography, which are really needed in the . 
Confessions to complete its symmetry. Will an editor 
some day be found temerarious enough to re-doctor the 
Confessions, and bring into one harmonious scheme all 
the scattered writings that should really lie within its 
golden clasps? 

The greater part of De Quincey's writings belongs rather 
to learning than literature, to history, philosophy, and 
political economy—for the man who seemed born without 
the pecuniary sense was one of our greatest political 
economists. 

Since De Quincey's day the emancipation of prose from 
the drudgery of knowledge has gone on apace, and the line 
between the prose of beauty and the prose of use, which 
De Quincey and Lamb were perhaps the first to draw, 
has become firmly defined by such poetic practice of the 
art of prose as Pater’ and Stevenson’s. The higher prose 
is now in this respect on a level with verse, which. was 
oncesimilarlya bondslave to the utilitarian—the chronicler, 
the geographer, and the philosopher. De Quincey boldly 


«claimed for the Confessions and the Suspiria an originality 
^ ` 
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as “modes of impassioned prose ranging under no pre- 
cedents that I am aware of in any literature ”—remark- 
ing at the same time on “the utter sterility of universal 
literature in this one department of impassioned prose.” 
It was a claim, like the criticisms on Wordsworth's legs, 
that it would be considered rather curious literary manners 
nowadays to make for oneself, but it was a just claimeas 
De Quincey probably meant it, not so much for the actual 
prose itself as for the attitude in which he had wrought it. 
Prose writers such as Sir Thomas Browne, Jeremy Taylor, 
and Milton, from whom De Quincey had learned much, 
had flashed out sudden sentences and pages ofimpassioned 
prose, but these had been rather the splendid accidents of 
religious or political exaltation, the sparks from their daily 
knife-grinding, than the work of the poet consciously aim- 
ing at beauty for beauty's sake. De Quincey, however, 
deliberately handled words as the musician handles sound, 
and it is important to note his passion for music, which he 
has called “the most effective of the Fine Arts.” Browne 
and Milton were also lovers of music, and it is evident 
that De Quincey led the way for Pater's dictum, often very 
imperfectly understood, that “all art constantly aspires 
towards the condition of music.” De Quincey was the 
first prose writer in England deliberately to formulate 
what one might call the musical theory of literature, to 
preach style—for the sake even of the matter !—and to 
deprecate in words that have a curiously modern ring, 
“that general principle in England, which tends in all 
things to set the matter above the manner, the substance 
above the external show ; a principle noble in itself, but 
inevitably wrong wherever the manner blends inseparably 
with the substance.” 

Literature at its highest—as in the .Susgzrza—may be 
held to surpass music in that it is great painting as well 
as great music, but even so the pictures are the pictures 
that music makes, cloudland glooms and glories ever 
moving and changing and melting away. It is a pity that 
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De Quincey did not fulfil his intention of writing more 
such impassioned prose. Certain additional .Susfzria 
perished in one of his lodging fires, and Dr. Japp has 
collected a few of the scraps, but it remains a sadly 
diminutive handful of perfections by which De Quincey 
holds his unshakén place as the wizard of English prose. 
whe Suspiri® are his “Kubla Khan.” The sixteen 
volumes of his works are excellent feeding, his prose (save 
for occasional lapses into an unpleasing familiarity and 
even commonness) could not be bad, even when he was 
most digressive ; it was always marvellously ordered, 
heavenly clear in statement, and scientifically exact in its 
adjectives, here and there a phrase of sudden glory, always 
human, however learned, and often, too often, humorous— 
the master always, but only once or twice the magician. 
Was this incalculable desultory magician—opium ? do 
you asl’? Well, the explanation naturally suggests itself, 
Land there is a certain family likeness in the work of 
most of the literary opium-eaters, a sort of narcotic spell 
(if we forget Wilkie Collins)—but then, if opium made the 
Suspiria, how was it that it made so few of them? For 
De Quincey practically took it all his life. In fact, it is 
clear that with a stomach like his (chronic “gastrodynia,” 
says a certain doctor) opium meant life itself. And then 
we have to remember those early dreams and trances of 
his childhood. No, it was not because he took opium, 
but because he was born a dreamer that De Quincey 
dreamed his dreams; “not poppy nor mandragora " must 
account for him, but just “ genius,” whose way no man 


knoweth.  * 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
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.« CHRONOLOGY 
=~ OF "THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


T 

Born at Greenheys, Manchester, August I5th : . 1785 

Received daily lessons from the Rev. Samuel Hall, at 
Salford . . . 1792 


At Bath Grammar School — - rst. 290803 :981794: 
Touring in Ireland E 5 . 5 o E . 1800 
At Manchester Grammar School a 1801 
Ran away from school and visited Chester 1802 
At Worcester College; Oxford 9 4 à . 1803 
Went tq, Nether Stowey to see Coleridge 1807 
Visited Grasmere and stayed with Wordsworth - . 1809 
Settled at Townend, Westmoreland a ; s . 1809 
Visited Edinburgh with Professor Wilson . 1814-1815 
Became editor of the Westmoreland Gazette . g . 1819 
** Confessions of an English Opium-Eater,” published in 

: . . . I821 


the London Magazine « E " 
. 1822 


*: Confessions," published in book form . : 
« Laocoon ” in Blackwood's Maga- 


Translated Lessing's 
sine o. ` b : à + . z : 1826 
«« Murder as one of the Fine Arts," in Blackwood's Maga- 
gine . t - : ; b 1827 
Settled in Edinburgh . E D 1828 
Published a novel, “ Klosterheim” + * . . 1832 
Began to congibute to Taits Magazine autobiographic 
reminiscences of Coleridge and Wordsworth "ORE I834 
Lived at Mavis Bush, Lasswade - : 3 5 . 1840 
Lived at Glasgow + 3 à T d 5 . 1841-1843 
Published ** The Logic of Political Economy »1 9  . 1844 
. . 1859 


Died December 8th — - : A CS ES 
Buried in the West Churchyard of Edinburgh 3 . 1859 

1 This and “ Klosterheim » were his only separate publications, all his 
ing first in serials, and being collected into volumes in 


1853 and later. g o i 
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FROM THE AUTHOR TO 
THE READER. 


HERE present you, courteous reader, with the 

record of a remarkable period of my life ; accord- 
ing to my application of it, I trust that it will prove, 
not merely an interesting record, but, in a considerable 
degree, useful and instructive. In 74a? hope it is that 
I have drawn it up; and Za? must be my apology for 
breaking through that delicate and honourable reserve, 
which, for the most part, restrains us from the public 
exposure of our own errors and infirmities. Nothing, 
indeed, is more revolting to English feelings, than the- 
spectacle of a human being obtruding on our notice 
his moral ulcers, or scars, and tearing away that ** decent 
drapery " which time, or indulgence to human frailty, 
may haye drawn over them: accordingly, the greater 
part of our confessions (that is, spontaneous and extra- 
judicial confessions) proceed from demireps, adven- 
turers, or swindlers ; and for any such acts of gratuitous 
self-humiliation from those who can be supposed in 
sympathy with the decent and selfrespecting part of 
Society, we must look to French literature, or to that 
part of the German which i is tainted with the spurious 
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and defective sensibility of the French. All this I 
feel so forcibly, and so nervously am I alive to reproach 
of this tendency, that I have for many months hesi- 
tated about the propriety of allowing this, or any part 
of my narrative, to come before tht public eye, until 
after my death (when, for many reason the whole vl 
be published) : and it is not without an anxious review 
of the reasons for and against this step, that I have, at 
last, concluded on taking it. 

Guilt and misery shrink, by a natural instinct, from 
public notice: they court privacy and solitude ; and, 
even in the choice of a grave, will sometimes sequester 
themselves from the general population of the church- 
yard, as if declining to claim fellowship with,the great 


family of man, and wishing (in the affecting language 
of Mr. Wordsworth) 


Humbly to express 
A penitential loneliness, 


It is well, upon the whole, and for the interest of us 
all, that it should be so; nor would I willingly, in my 
own person, manifest a disregard of such salutary feel- 
ings ; nor in act or word do anything to weaken them. 
But, on the one hand, as my self-accusation does not 
amount to a confession of guilt, so, on the other, it is 
possible that, if it did, the benefit resulting to others, 
from the record of an experience purchased at so heavy 
a price, might compensate, by a vast over-balance, for 
any violence done to the feelings I have noticed, and 
justify a breach of the general rule. Infirmity and 
misery do not, of necessity, imply guilt. They ap- 
proach, or recede from, the shades of that dark alliance, 
in proportion to the probable motives and prospects of 
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the offender; and the palliations, known or secret, of 
the offence ; in proportion as the temptations to it were 
potent from the first, and the resistance to it, in act or 
in effort, was earnest to the last. For my own part, 
without breach of truth or modesty, I may affirm, that 
Myelife has been, on the whole, the life of a philo- 
sopher: from my birth I was made an intellectual 
creature ; and intellectual in the highest sense my pur- 
suits and pleasures have been, even in my school-boy 
days. If opium-eating be a sensual pleasure, and if I 
am bound to confess that I have indulged in it to an 
excess, not yet recorded * of any other man, it is no less 
true, that I have struggled against this fascinating en- 
thralment with a religious zeal, and have at length 
accomplished what I never yet heard attributed to 
any other man—have untwisted, almost to its final 
links, the accursed chain which fettered me. Such a 
selfconquest may reasonably be set off in counter- 
balance to any kind or degree of self-indulgence. Not 
to insist that, in my case, the selfconquest was un- 
questionable, the self-indulgence open to doubts of 
casuistry, according as that name shall be extended to 
acts aiming at the bare relief of pain, or shall be re- 
stricted to such as aim at the excitement of positive 
pleasure. e 

Guilt, therefore, I do not acknowledge ; and, if I did, 
it is possible that I might still resolve on the present 
act of confession, in consideration of the service which 
I may thereby render to the whole class of opium- 

1 (€ Not yet recorded,” I say : for there is one celebrated man 
of the present day, who if all be true which is reported of him, 


has greatly excgeded me in quantity. 
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eaters. But who are they? Reader, I um sorry to 
say, a very numerous class indeed. Of this I became 
convinced, some years ago, by computing, at that time, 
the number of those in one small class of English 
society (the class of men distinguished for talent, or of 
eminent station) who were known to me, directly: of 
indirectly, as opium-eaters ; such, for instance, as the 
eloquent and benevolent ; the late Dean of E 
Lord —— ; Mr. ——, the philosopher ; a late under- 
secretary of state (Who described to me the sensation 
which first drove him to the use of opium, in the 
very same words as the Dean of , namely, **that 
he felt as though rats were gnawing and abrading the 
coats of his stomach”); Mr. ; and many others, 
hardly less known, whom it would be tedious to 
mention. Now, if one class, comparatively so limited, 
could furnish so many scores of cases (and that within 
the knowledge of one single inquirer), it was a natural 
inference that the entire population of England would 
furnish a proportionable number. The soundness of 
this inference, however, I doubted, until some facts 
became known to me, which satisfied me that it was 
not incorrect. I will mention two: 1. Three respect- 
able London druggists, in widely remote quarters of 
London, from whom I happened lately to be purchas- 
ing small quantities of opium, assured me that the 
number of amateur opium-eaters (as I may term them) 
was, at this time, immense ; and that the difficulty of 
distinguishing these persons, to whom habit had ren- 
dered opium necessary, from such as were purchasing 
it with a view to suicide, occasioned them daily trouble 
and disputes. This evidence respected J.ondon only. 
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But, 2 (which will possibly surprise the reader more), 
some years ago, on passing through Manchester, I was 
informed by several cotton manufacturers, that their ` 
work-people were rapidly getting into the practice of 
opium-eating ; sd much so, that on à Saturday after- 
gon the couttters of the druggists were strewed with 
pills of one, two, or three grains, in preparation for the 
known demand of the evening. The immediate occa- 
sion of this practice was the lowness of wages, which, 
at that time, would not allow them to indulge in ale or 
spirits ; and, wages rising, it may be thought that this 
practice would cease: but, as I do not readily believe 
that any man, having once tasted the divine luxuries 
of opium, will afterwards descend to the gross and 
mortal enjoyments of alcohol, I take it for granted 


That those eat now who never ate before ; 
And those who always ate now eat the more. 


Indeed, the fascinating powers of opium are admitted, 
even by medical writers who are its greatest enemies : 
thus, for instance, Awsiter, apothecary to Greenwich 
Hospital, in his “ Essay on the Effects of Opium” 


(published in the year 1763) when attempting to ex- 
plain why Mead had not been sufficiently explicit on 
the properties counter-agents, etc., of this drug, ex- 
presses himself in the following mysterious terms 
(povoyrea guverotot) + “ Perhaps he thought the subject 


of too delicate à nature to be made common ; and as 
it 


many people might then indiscriminately use it, 
would take from that necessary fear and caution, 
jencing the extensive 


which should prevent their exper 
power of this drug; for there are many properties in it, 
2 . 
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of universally known, that would habituate the use, and 

make it more in request with us than the Turks them- 

selves ; the result of which knowledge,” he adds, ** must 

prove a general misfortune.” In the necessity of this 

conclusion. I do not altogether concut ; but upon that 

point I shall haye occasion to speak at tl#e close of mse 
Confessions, where I shall present the reader with the 

moral of my narrative, 


———— 


s 
PRELIMINARY CONFESSIONS. 


` 


Turse preliminary confessions, or introductory narra- 
tive of the youthful adventures which laid the founda- 
tion of the writer’s habit of opium-eating in after life, 
it has been judged proper to premise, for three several 
reasons : 

1. As forestalling that question, and giving it a satis- 
factory Answer, which else would painfully obtrude 
itself in the course of the Opium Confessions—“ How 
came any reasonable being to subject himself to such 
a yoke of misery, voluntarily to incur à captivity so 
servile, and knowingly to fetter himself with such a 
sevenfold chain?”— a question which, if not some- 
where plausibly resolved, could hardly fail, by the in- 
dignation which it would be apt to raise as against an 
act of wanton folly, to interfere with that degree of 
sympathy which is necessary in any case to an author's 


purposes. 
2. As furnishing a key to some parts of that tre- 
mendous scenery which afterwards peopled the dreams 


of the opium-eater. „ E 
3. As creating some previous interest of a personal 
sort in the confessing subject, apart from the matter of 
the confessions, which cannot fail to render the con- 
fessions themselves more interesting. If a man “ whose 
e ` 
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talk is of oxen” should become an opium-eater, the 
probability is, that (if he is not too dull to dream at 
all) he will dream about oxen: whereas, in the case 
before him, the reader will find that the opium-eater 
boasteth himself to be a philosopher "and accordingly, 
that the phantasmagoria of Zis dreams (waking cor 
sleeping, day dreams or night dreams) is suitable to 
one who, in that character, 


Humani nihil a se alienum putat. 


For amongst the conditions which he deems indis- 
pensable to the sustaining of any claim to the title of 
philosopher, is not merely the possession of a superb 
intellect in its azaZy£ic functions (in which par of the 
pretension, however, England can for some genera- 
tions show but few claimants ; at least, he is not aware 
of any known candidate for this honour who can be 
styled emphatically a subtle thinker, with the excéption 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and, in a narrower depart- 
ment of thought, with the recent illustrious exception * 


! A third exception might perhaps have been added : and my 
reason for not adding that exception is chiefly because it was 
only in his juvenile efforts that the writer whom I allude to ex- 
pressly addressed himself to philosophical themes; his" riper 
powers have been dedicated (on very excusable and very in- 
telligible grounds, under the present direction of the popular 
mind in England) to criticism and the fine arts. This reason 
apart, however, I doubt whether he is not rather to be con- 
sidered an acute thinker than a subtle one. It is, besides, a 
great drawback on his mastery over philosophical subjects, that 
he has obviously not had the advantage of a regular scholastic 
education : he has not read Plato in his youth (which most likely 
was only his misfortune), but neither has he read Kant in his 
manhood (which is his fault). j à 
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of David Ricardo),—but also on such a constitution of 
the moral faculties as shall give him an inner eye and 
power of intuition for the vision and mysteries of 
human nature: that constitution of faculties, in short, 
which (amongst all the generations of men that from 
"rhe beginning of time have deployed into life, as it 
were, upon this planet) our English poets have pos- 
sessed in the highest degree—and Scottish * professors 
in the lowest. 

I have often been asked how I first came to bea 
regular opium-eater ; and have suffered, very unjustly, 
in the opinion of my acquaintance, from being reputed 
to have brought upon myself all the sufferings which I 
shall have to record, by a long course of indulgence in 
this practice, purely for the sake of creating an artificial 
state of pleasurable excitement. This, however, is à 
misrepresentation of my case. True it is, that for 
nearly ten years I did occasionally take opium, for the 

sake of the exquisite pleasure it gave me ; but, so ‘long 
as I took it with this view, I was effectually protected . 
from all material bad consequences, by the necessity 
of interposing long intervals between the sever acis 
of indulgence, in order to renewathe pleasurable sensa- 
tions. It was not for the purpose of creating pleasure, 
but of mitigating pain, in the severest degree, ‘that 


I first began to use opi cle of daily diet. 
In the twenty-eighth year of my age, & most painful 
affection of the stornach, which I had first experienced 
about ten years before, attacked me with great strength. 
This affection had originally been caused by the extre- 

1 [ disclaim any allusion to existing P 
deed, I know only one e 


um as an arti 


rofessors, of whom, in- 
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mities of hunger, suffered in my boyish days. During 
the season of hope and redundant happiness which 
succeeded (that is, from eighteen to twenty-four) it 
had slumbered: for the three following years it had 
revived at intervals; and now, under unfavourable 
circumstances, from depression of spirit, it attackez 
me with violence that yielded to no remedies but 
opium. As the youthful sufferings which first produced 
this derangement of the stomach were interesting in 
themselves and in the circumstances that attended 
them, I shall here briefly retrace them. 

My father died when I was about seven years old, 
and left me to the care of four guardians. I was sent 
to various schools, great and small; and was very early 
distinguished for my classical attainments, especially for 
my knowledge of Greek. At thirteen I wrote Greek 
with ease ; and at fifteen my command of that language 
was so great, that I not only composed Greek verses 
in lyric metres, but would converse in Greek fluently, 
and without embarrassment—an accomplishment which 

` I have not since met with in any scholar of my times, 
and which, in my case, was owing to the practice of 
daily reading off the newspapers into the best Greek I 
could furnish extempore ; for the necessity of ransack- 
ing my memory and invention for all sorts and 
combinations of periphrastic expressions, as equivalents 
for modern ideas, images, relations of things, etc., gave 
me a compass of diction which wonld never have been 
called out by a dull translation of moral essays, etc. 
“That boy,” said one of my Masters, pointing the atten- 
tion of a stranger to me, “that boy could harangue an 
Athenian mob better than you or I could address an 
12 
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English one.” He who honoured me with this eulogy 
was a scholar, “and a ripe and good one,” and, of all 
my tutors, was the only one whom I loved or reverenced. 
Unfortunately for me (and, as I afterwards learned, to 
this worthy mans great indignation), I was transferred 
“wg the care, Aist of a blockhead, who was ina perpetual à 
panic lest I should expose his ignorance ; and, finally, 
to that of a respectable scholar, at the head of a great 
school on an ancient foundation. This man had been 
appointed to his situation by —— College, Oxford ; and 
was a sound, well-built scholar, but(like most men whom 
I have known from-that college) coarse, clumsy, and 
inelegant. A miserable contrast he presented, in my 
eyes, tọ the Etonian_buliancy of my favourite master ; 
and, besides, he could not disguise from my hourly 
notice the poverty and meagreness of his understand- 
ing. Itisa bad thing for a boy to be, and know him- 
self, far beyond. his.tutars, whether in knowledge or in 
power of mind. This was the case, so far as regarded 
knowledge at least, not with myself only; for the two 
boys who jointly with myself composed the first form 
were better Grecians than the head-master, though not 
more elegant scholars, nor at all more accustomed to 
sacrifice tothe . When I first entered, I remem- 
ber that we read Sophocles ; and it was a constant 
matter of triumph to us, the learned triumvirate 
of the first form, to see our « Archididascalus ” 


(as he loved to be called) conning OUT lesson before 

and laying a regular train, with lexicon 
for blowing up and blasting (as it were) 
d in the choruses; whilst 
ondescended to open our books, until 


we never C 
. 
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the moment of going up, and were generally employed 
in writing epigrams upon his wig, orsome suchimportant 
matter. My two class-fellows were poor, and dependent, 
for their future prospects at the university, on the re- 
commendation of the head-master ; but I, who had a 
small patrimonial property, the income Of which was 
sufficient to support me at college, wished to be sent 
thither immediately. I made earnest representations 
on the subject to my guardians, but all to no purpose, 
One, who was more reasonable, and had more know- 
ledge of the world than the rest, lived at a distance ; 
two of the other three resigned all. their authority into ' 
the hands of the fourth ; and this fourth, with whom 
I had to negotiate, was a worthy man, in his way, but 
haughty, obstinate, and intolerant of "all opposition to 
his will. After a certain number of letters and personal 
interviews, I found that I had nothing to hope for, not 
even a compromise of the matter, from my guardian ; 
unconditional submission was what he demanded ; and 
I prepared myself, therefore, for other measures, 
Summer was now coming on with hasty steps, and my 
seventeenth birthday was fast approaching ; after which 
day I had sworn within myself that I would no longer 
be numbered amongst school-boys. Money being what 
I chiefly wanted, I wrote to a woman of high Yank, 
who, though young herself, had known’ me from a 
child, and had latterly treated me with great distinction, 
requesting that she would “lend” me five guineas, 
For upwards of a week no answer came ; and I was 
beginning to despond, when, at length, a servant put 
into my hands a double letter, with a coronet on the 
seal. The letter was kind and obliging ; the fair writer 
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was on the sea-coast, and in that way the delay had 
arisen ; she inclosed double of what I had asked, and 
good-naturedly hinted, that if I should zever repay her, 
it would not absolutely ruin her. Now, then, I was 
prepared for my scheme ; ten guineas, added to about 
vo that I Med remaining from my pocket-money, 
seemed to me sufficient for an indefinite length of time ; 
and at that happy age, if no definite boundary can be 
assigned to one's power, the spirit of hope and pleasure 
makes it virtually infinite. A 
It is a just remark of Dr. Johnson’s (and, what 
cannot often be said of his-refirifks, it is a very feeling 
thing consciously for the last 
time (of things, that is, which we have long been in the 
habit of doing), without sadness of heart. This truth I 
felt deeply when I came to leave , a place which I 
did not love, and where I had not been happy. On 
the evening before-I left for ever, I grieved when 
the ancient and lofty school-room resounded with 
the evening service; performed for thé last time in my’ 
hearing ; and at night, when the muster-ra]l of names 
was called over, and mine (as usual) was called first, I 
ae - H ` 
stepped forward, and passing the head-master, who was 
standing by, I bowed to him, and looking earnestly in 
his face, thinking to myself, “ He is old and infirm, 
and in this World I shall not see him again.” I was 
I never did see him again, nor ever shall. He 
looked at me complacently, smiled good-naturedly, 
returned my salutatión (or rather my yalediétion), and 
we parted (though he knew it not) for ever. lcouldnot 
reyerence him intellectually ; but he had been uniformly 
kind to me, and had allowed me many indulgences ; 
. a 15 
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and I grieved at the thought of the mortification I 
should inflict upon him. 

The morning came, which was to launch me into the 
world, and from which my whole succeeding life has, ' 
in many important points, taken its ae I lodged 
in the head-master’s house, and had bee allowed, fre~7 
my first entrance, the indulgence of a private room, 
which I used both as a sleeping room and as a study. 
At half after three I rose, and gazed with deep emotion 
at the ancient towers of ; “drest in earliest light,” 
and beginning to crimson with the radiant 1 stre of a 
cloudless July morning.“ Sas iti anda ESI 
my purpose, but yet agitated by anticipation of uncer- 
tain danger and troubles ; and if I could have foreseen 
the hurricane, and perfect hail-storm of. affliction, which 
soon fell upon me, well might I have been agitated. 
To this agitation the deep peace of the morning 
sented an affecting contrast, and in some degree a 
medicine. The silence was more profound than that 
of midnight: and to me the silence of a summer 
morning is more touching than all other silence, 

_ because, the light being broad and strong, as that of 
noon-day at other seasons of the year, it seems to differ 
from perfect day chiefly because man is not yet abroad ; 
and thus, the peace of nature, and of the innocent 
creatures of God, seems to be secure and deep, only so 
long as the presence of man, and his restless and un-  . 
quiet spirit, are not there to trouble its sanctity. I 
dressed myself, took my hat and gloves, and lingered a 
little in the room. For the last year and a half this 
room had been my "pensiye citadel:” here I had read 
and studied through all the hours of night ; and, though 
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true it was, that for the latter part of this time, I, who was 
framed for love and gentle affections, had lost my gaiety 
and happiness, during the strife and fever of contention 
© with my guardian, yet, on the other hand, as a boy so 
passionately fond®f books, and dedicated to intellectual 
ptysuits, I cou% not fail to have enjoyed many happy 
hours in the midst of general dejection. I weptas I 
looked round on the chair, hearth, writing-table, and 
D other familiar objects, knowing too certainly that I 
looked upon them for the last time. Whilst I write 
this, it is eighteen years ago ; and yet, at this moment, 
I see distinctly, as if it were but yesterday, the linea- 
ments and expressions of the object on which I fixed 
e my parting gaze : it was a picture of the lovely j 
Y which hun# over,the mantel-piece ; the eyes and mouth 
of which #@re so beautiful, and the whole countenance 
so radiant with benignity and divine tranquillity, that I 
had a thousand times laid down my pen, or my book, 
to gather consolation from it, as a devotee from his 
patron saint. Whilst I was yet gazing upon it, the deep 
tones of —— clock proclaimed that it was four o’clock. 
I went up to the picture, kissed it, and then gently 
walked out, and closed the door for ever ! 
a * * * * * 
So blended and intertwisted in this life are occasions 
d ^ of laughter and of tears, that I cannot yet recall, with- 
j out smiling, an incident which occurred at that time, 
and which had nearly put a stop to the immediate exe- 
cution of my plan. I had a trunk of immense weight ; 
Or, besides my clothes, it contained nearly all my 
library, The difficulty was to get this removed to a 
carriers: my room was at an aérial elevation in the 
be ON foal @ 
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house, and (what was worse) the staircase which com- 
. municated with this angle of the building was accessible 
only by a gallery, which passed the head-master's 
chamber-door. I was a favourite with all the servants ; 
and knowing that any of them would screen me, and 
act confidentially, I communicated my émbarrassment 
to a groom of the head-master's. The groom swore he 
would do anything I wished; and, when the time 
arrived, went upstairs to bring the trunk down. This 
I feared was beyond the strength of any one man: 
however, the groom was a man 


I Of Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies ; 


and had a back as spacious as Salisbury’ Plains. 
Accordingly he persisted ‘in bringing down the trunk 
alone, whilst I stood waiting at the foot of the last 
flight, in anxiety for the event. For some time I 
heard him descending with slow and firm Steps; but, 
unfortunately, from his trepidation, as he drew near 
the dangerous quarter, within a few steps of the gallery, 
his foot slipped ; and the mighty burden, falling from 
his shoulders, gained such increase of impetus at each 
step of the descent, that, on reaching the bottom, it 
trundled, or rather leaped, tight across, with the noise 
of twenty devils, against the very bedroom door of the 
Archididascalus. My first thought was, that all was 
lost; and that my only chance for executing a retreat 


was to sacrifice my baggage. However, on reflection, 
I determined to abide the issue. The groom was in 


the utmost alarm, both on his own account and on 
mine: but, in spite of this, so irresistibly had the 
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Sense of tle ludicrous, in this unhappy contretemps, 
taken possession of his fancy, that he sang out a long, 
loud, and canorous peal of laughter, that might have 
wakened the Seven Sleepers. At the sound of this 
resonant merriment, within the very ears of insulted 
authority, I could not forbear joining in it; subdued 
to this, not so much by the unhappy é/ourderie of the 
trunk, as by the effect it had upon the groom. We 
both expected, as a matter of course, that Dr. —— 
would sally out of his room; for, in general, if but a 
mouse stirred, he sprang out like a mastiff from his 
kennel. Strange to say, however, on this occasion, 
when the noise of laughter had ceased, no sound, or 
rustling even, was to be heard in the bedroom. Dr. 
—— had a painf@l complaint, which sometimes keep- 
ing him awake, made him sleep, perhaps, when it did 


come, the deeper. Gathering courage from the silence, + 


the groom hoisted his burden again, and accomplished 


the remainder of his descent without accident. I- 


waited until I saw the trunk placed on a wheelbarrow, 
and on its road to the carrier's: then, “with Providence 
my guide,” I set off on foot, carrying a small parcel, 
with some articles of dress under my arm: a favourite 
English poet in one pocket; and a small r2mo 
volume, containing about nine plays of Euripides, in 
the other. 

It had been my intention, originally, to proceed to 
Westmoreland, both from the love I bores to that 
county, and on other personal accounts. Accident, 
however, gave a different direction to my wanderings, 
and I bent my steps towards North Wales. 

After wandering about for some time in Denbigh- 
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shire, Merionethshire, and Caernarvonskire, I took 

lodgings in a small neat house in B Here I 

might have stayed with great comfort for many weeks HI { 
for provisions were cheap at B ; from the scarcity } 

of other markets for the surplus prodacts of a wide 
agricultural district. An accident, however, in wbzch, 

perhaps, no offence was designed, drove me out to 

wander again. I know not whether my reader may | 
have remarked, but I have often remarked, that the 

proudest class of people in England (or, at any rate, 

the class whose pride is most apparent) are the families 

of bishops. Noblemen, and their children, carry about | 
with them, in their very titles, a sufficient notification . 

of their rank. Nay, their very names (and this applies 

also to the children of many untitled houses) are often, 

to the English ear, adequate exponents of high birth, 

or descent. Sackville, Manners, Fitzroy, Paulet, 
Cavendish, and scores of others, tell their own tale, | 
Such persons, therefore, find everywhere a due sense 
of their claims already established, except among those 
who are ignorant of the world, by virtue of their own 
obscurity; “Not to know ¢hem argues one's self un- 
known." Their manners take a suitable tone and 
colouring ; and, for once that they find it necessary to 
impress a sense of their consequence upon others, they 
meet with a thousand occasions for moderating and 
tempering this sense by acts of courteous condescension, 
With the*families of bishops it isotherwise ; with them 
it is all up-hill work to make known their pretensions ; 
for the proportion of the episcopal bench taken from 
noble families is not at any time very large; and the | 
succession to these dignities is so rapid, that the public | 
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ear seldon» has time to become familiar with them, 
unless where they are connected with some literar 
reputation. Hence it is that the children of bisho 
carry about with. them an austere and repulsi 
indicative of glaims not generally acknowled 
sost of noli me tangere manner, nervously appr 
of too familiar approach, and shrinking with 
tiveness of a gouty man, from all contai 
6: moda. Doubtless, a powerful understanding, or 


unusual goodness of nature, will preserve a man from 


such weakness ; but, in general, the truth of my repre- 
sentation will be acknowledged ; pride, if not of deeper 
root in such families, appears, at least, more upon the 
surface of their manners. This spirit of manners 
naturally communicates itself to their domestics, and 
other dependants. Now, my landlady had been a 
lady's maid, or a nurse, in the family of the Bishop of. 
——; and had but lately married away and “settled” 
(as such people express it) for life. In a little town 
like B——, merely to have lived in the bishop’s family 
conferred some distinction; and my good landlady 
had rather more than her share of the pride I have 
noticed on that score. What “my lord" said, and 
what “my lord” did,—how useful he was in parliament, 
and how indispensable at Oxford,—formed the daily 
burden of her talk. All this I bore very well; for I 
was too good-natured to laugh in anybody's face, and 
I could make an ample allowance for the garrulity of 
an old servant. Of necessity, however, I must have 
appeared in her eyes very inadequately impressed with 
the bishop's importance ; and, perhaps, to punish me 
for my indifference, or, possibly, by accident, she one 
2I 
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day repeated to me a conversation in which I was 
indirectly a party concerned. She had been to the 
palace to pay her respects to the family, and, dinner 
being over, was summoned into the dining-room. In 
giving an account of her household economy, she 
happened to mention that she had let her apartmests. 
Thereupon, the good bishop (it seemed) had taken 
occasion to caution her as to her selection of inmates ; 
“for,” said he, “you must recollect, Betty, that this 
place is in the high road to the Head ; so that multi- 
tudes of Irish swindlers, running away from their debts 
into England, and of English swindlers, running away 
from their debts to the Isle of Man, are likely to take 
this place in their route.” This advice was. certainly 
not without reasonable grounds, but rather fitted to be 
Stored up for Mrs. Betty’s private meditations, than 
specially reported to me. What followed, however, 
was somewhat worse :—‘ O, my lord,” answered my 
landlady (according to her own representation of the 
matter), "I-really don't think this young gentleman 
is a swindler ; because——.” * You don't think mea 
swindler?” said I, interrupting her, 
indignation; “for the future, I 
trouble of thinking about it,” 
prepared for my departure, 

good woman seemed disposed 
and contemptuous expression, 
applied to the learned dignita 
indignation in turn 5 and reco 
impossible. I was, indeed 
bishop’s having suggested any grounds of suspicion, 
however remotely, against a Person whom he had never 
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seen ; and J thought of letting him know my mind in 
Greek ; which, at the same time that it would furnish 
some presumption that I was no swindler, would also 
(I hoped) compel the bishop to reply in the same 
language; in avhich case, I doubted not to make it 

5 was not so rich as his lordship, I was 
a far better Grecian.  Calmer thoughts, however, 
drove this boyish design out of my mind; for I con- 
sidered that the bishop was in the right to counsel an 
old servant; that he could not have designed that his 
advice should be reported to me; and that the same 
coarseness of mind which had led Mrs. Betty to repeat 
the advice at all might have coloured it in a way more 
agreeable to her own style of thinking than to the 
actual expressions of the worthy bishop. 

I left the lodging the very same hour; and this 
turned out a very unfortunate occurrence for me, 
because, living henceforward at inns, I was draingdLof 
my money very rapidly. In a fortnight I^ was reduced 
to short allowance ; that is, I could allow:myself only 
one meal a day. From the keen appetite produced by 
constant exercise and mountain air, acting on a youth- 
ful stomach, I soon began to suffer ‘greatly on this 
slender ‘regimen ; ; for the single meal which I could 
venture to order was coffee ortea. Even this, however, 
was at length. withdrawn; and, afterwards, so long as 
I remained in Wales, I subsisted either on blackberries, 
hips, haws, etc., or on the casual hospitalities which 
I now and then received, in return for such little 
Services as I had an opportunity of rendering. Some- 
times I wrote letters of business for cottagers who 
happened to have relatives in Liverpool or London ; 
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more often I wrote love-letters to their sweethearts for 
young women who had lived as servants in Shrewsbury, 
or other towns on the English border. On all such 
occasions I gave great satisfaction to my humble 
friends, and was generally treated" with hospitality ; 
and once, in particular, near the village of Llary- 
styndwr (or some such name), in a sequestered part of 
Merionethshire, I was entertained for upwards of three 
days by a family of young people, with an affectionate 
and fraternal kindness that left an impression upon my 
heart not yet impaired. The family consisted, at that 
time, of four sisters and three brothers, all grown up, 
and remarkable for elegance and delicacy of manners, 
So much beauty, and so much native good breeding 
and refinement, I do not remember to have seen 
before or since in any cottage, except once or twice in 
Westmoreland and Devonshire. They spoke English ; 
an.accomplishment not often met with in so many 
members of one family, especially in villages remote 
from the high road. Here I wrote, on my first intro- 
duction, a letter about prize-money, for one of the 
brothers, who had served on board an English man-of- 
war ; and, more privately, two love-letters for two of 
the sisters. They were both interesting looking girls, 
and one of uncommon loveliness. In, the midst of 
their confusion and blushes, whilst dictating, or rather 
giving me general instructions, it did not require any 
great penetration to discover that what they wished 
was that their letters should be as kind as was con- 
sistent with proper maidenly pride. I contrived soto 
temper my expressions as to reconcile the gratification 
of both feelings; and they were much pleased with 
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the way in which I had expressed their thoughts, as 
(in their simplicity) they were astonished at my having 
4 $9 readily discovered them. The reception one meets 
with from the women of a family generally determines 
the tenor of one’s whole entertainment. In this case 
I Rad discharged my confidential duties as secretary 
so much to the general satisfaction, perhaps also 
amusing them with my conversation, that I was pressed 
to stay with a cordiality which I had little inclination 
toresist. Islept with the brothers, the only unoccupied 
bed standing in the apartment of the young women ; 
but in all other points they treated me with a respect 
not usually paid to purses as light as mine; as if my 
scholarshjp were sufficient evidence that I was of 
“gentle blood."» Thus I lived with them for three 
days, and great part of a fourth; and from the un- 
diminished kindness which they continued to show 
me, I believe I might have stayed with them up to 
this time, if their power had corresponded with their 
wishes, On the last morning, however, I perceived 
upon their countenances, as they sate at breakfast, the 
expression of some unpleasant communication which 
was at hand; and soon after, one of the brothers 
explained to me, that their parents had gone, the day 
before my arrival, to an annual meeting of Methodists, 
held at Caernarvon, and were that day expected to 
return; “and if they should not be so civil as they 
ought to be,” he begged, on the part of all the young 
people, that I would not take it amiss. The parents 
returned with churlish faces, and “Dym Sassenach” 
(xo English) in answer to all my addresses. I saw how 
matters stood ; and so, taking an affectionate leave of 
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my kind and ‘interesting young hosts, I went my way. 
For, though they spoke warmly to their parents in my 
behalf, and often excused the manner of the old people, 
«by saying it was “only their way,” yet I easily under- 
s Stood that my talent for writing love-Hftters would do 
4 as little to recommend me with two grave sexagenatian 
Welsh Methodists as my Greek Sapphics or Alcaics ; 
and what had been hospitality, when offered to me 
with the gracious courtesy of. my young friends, would 
become charity, when connected with the harsh de- 
meanour of these old people. Certainly, Mr. Shelley 
is right in his notions about old age; unless power- 
fully counteracted by all sorts of opposite agencies, it 
is à miserable corrupter and blighter to the genial 
charities of the human heart. o 
Soon after this, I contrived, by means which I must 
omit for want of room, to transfer myself to London. 
And now began the latter and fiercer stage of my long 
sufferings ; without using a disproportionate expres- 
sion, I might say, of my agony. For I now suffered, 
for upwards of ‘sixteen weeks, the physical anguish of 
hunger in various degrees of intensity ; but as bitter, 
perhaps, as ever any human being can have suffered 
who has survived it. I would not needlessly harass 
my reader’s feelings by a detail of all that I endured ; 
for extremities such as these, under any circumstances 
of heaviest misconduct or guilt, cannot be contem- 
plated, eyen in description, without a rueful pity that 
is painful to the natural goodness of the human heart. 
Let it suffice, at least on this occasion, to say, that 
a few fragments of bread from the breakfast-table of 
one individual (who er me to be ill, but did not 
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know of my being in utter want), and these at un- 
certain intervals, constituted my whole support. During 
4 the former part of my sufferings (that is, generally in 
Wales, and always for the first two months in London), 
I was houseleys, and very seldom slept under a roof. 
T@ this constant exposure to the open air I ascribe 
it mainly, that I did not sink under my torments. 
Latterly, however, when cold and more inclement 
weather came on, and when, from the length of my 
sufferings, I had begun to sink into a more languishing 
condition, it was, no doubt, fortunate for me, that the 
same person to whose breakfast-table I had access 
allowed me to sleep in a large, unoccupied house, of 
which he, was tenant. Unoccupied, I call it, for there 
was no househol¢ or establishment in it; nor any fur- 
niture, indeed, except a table and a few chairs. But 
I found, on taking possession of my new quarters, that 
the house already contained one single inmate, a 
poor, friendless child, apparently ten years old; but 
she seemed hunger-bitten ; and sufferings of that sort 
often make children look older than they are. From 
this forlorn child I learned, that she had slept and 
lived there alone, for some time before I came ; and 
great joy the poor creature expressed, when she found 
that I was in future to be her companion through the 
hours of darkness. The house was large; and, from 
thé want of furniture, the noise of the rats made a 
prodigious echoing on the spacious staircase, and hall; 
and, amidst the real fleshly ills of cold, and, I fear, 
hunger, the forsaken child had found leisure to suffer 
Still more (it appeared) from the self-created one of 
F protection against all ghosts 


ghosts. I promised he 
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whatsoever; but, alas! I could offer her no other 
assistance. We lay upon the floor, with a bundle of 
cursed law papers for a pillow, but with no other 
covering than a sort of large horseman’s cloak ; after- 
wards, however, we discovered, in a gayet, an old sofa- 
cover, a small piece of rug, and some fragments of 
other articles, which added a little to our warmth. 
The poor child crept close to me for warmth, and for 
security against her ghostly enemies. When I was not 
more than usually ill, I took her into my arms, so that, 
in general, she was tolerably warm, and often slept 
when I could not ; for, during the last two months of 
my sufferings, I slept much in the daytime, and was 
apt to fall into transient dozings at all hours, But my 
sleep distressed me more than my watching ; for, be- 
side the tumultuousness of my dreams (which were 
only not so awful as those which I shall have to 
describe hereafter as produced by opium), my sleep 
was never more than what is called dog-sleep ; so that 
I could hear myself moaning, and was, often, as it 
seemed to me awakened suddenly by my own Voice ; 
and, about this time, a hideous sensation began to 
haunt me as soon as I fell into a slumber, which has 
since returned upon me, at different periods of my life, 
namely, a sort of twitching (I know not where, but 
apparently about the region of the stomach), which 
compelled me violently to throw out my feet for the 
sake of relieving it. This Sengation coming on as 
soon as I began to sleep, and the effort to relieve it 
constantly awaking me, at length I slept only from 
exhaustion ; and, from increasing weakness (as I said 
before), I was constantly falling asleep, and constantly 
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awaking. Meantime, the master of the house some- 
times came in upon us, suddenly, and very early; 
Sometimes not till ten o'clock ; sometimes not at all. 
He was in constant fear of bailiffs; improving on the 
plan of Ce every night he slept in a different 
quarter of London; and I observed that he never failed 
to examine, through a private window, the appearance 
of those who knocked at the door, before he would 
allow it to be opened. He breakfasted alone ; indeed, 
his tea equipage would hardly have admitted of his 
hazarding an invitation to a second person, any more 
than the quantity of esculent material, which, for the 
most part, was little more than a roll, or a few biscuits, 
which he,had bought on his road from the place where 
he had slept. Qr, if he ad asked a party, as I once 
learnedly and facetiously observed to him, the several 
members of it s/od in the relation to each other (not 
safe in any relation whatever) of succession, as the 
metaphysicians have it, and not of co-existence ; in the 
relation of parts of time, and not of the parts of space. 
During his breakfast, I generally contrived a reason for 
irof as much indifference 
h fragments as he had 
e none at all. In 
pt upon the 


lounging in; and, with an a 
as I could assume, took up suc 
left, —sometimes, indeed, there wer 
doing this, I committed no robbery, exce 
. man himself, who, was thus obliged (I believe), now 
and then, to send out at noon for an extra biscuit; for, 
as to the poor child, se was never admjtted into 
his study (if I may give that name to his chief depo- 
Sitory of parchments, law writings, etc.); that room 
Was to her the Blue-beard room of the house, being 
regularly locked on his departure to dinner, about six 
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o'clock, which usually was his final depasture for the 
night. Whether this child was an illegitimate daughter 
of Mr. 


altogether as a menial servant. NO sponer did Mr. 

make his appearance, than she went below staérs, 
brushed his shoes, coat, etc. ; and, except when she 
was summoned to run an errand, she never emerged 
from the dismal Tartarus of the kitchens, to the upper 
air, until my welcome knock at night called up her 
little trembling footsteps to the front door. Of her 
life during the daytime, however, I knew little but what 
I gathered from her own account at night ; for, as soon 
as the hours of business commenced, I saw, that my 

_ absence would be acceptable ; and, in general, there- 
fore, I went off and Sate in the parks, or elsewhere, 
until night-fall. 

But who, and what, meantime, was the master of 
the house, himself? Reader, he was one of those 
anomalous practitioners in lower departments of the 
law, who,—what shall I say ?—who, on prudential 
Teasons, or from necessity, deny themselves all the in- 
dulgence in the luxury of too delicate à conscience (a 
periphrasis which might be abridged considerably, but 
that I leave to the reader’s taste) ; in many walks of 
life, a conscience is a more expensive incumbrance 
than a wife or a carriage ; and just as people talk of 
“laying down ” their carriages, so I suppose my friend, 
Mr. ; had “laid down” his conscience for a time; 
meaning, doubtless, to resume it as soon as he could 
afford it. The inner economy of such a man’s daily 
life would present a most strange picture, if I could 
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; or only a servant, I could not ascertain ; 
she did not herself know ; but certainly she was treated ‘ 
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allow myself to amuse the reader at his expense. Even 
with my limited opportunities for observing what went 
on, I saw many scenes of London intrigues, and com- 
plex chicanery, “cycle and epicycle, orb in orb,” at 
which I sometimes smile to this day, and at which I 
smiled then, in’ spite of my misery. My situation, 
however, at that time, gave me little experience, in my 
own person, of any qualities in Mr. "s character 
but such as did him honour ; and of his whole strange 
composition, I must forget everything but that towards 
me he was obliging, and, to the extent of his power, 
generous. 

That pÓwer was not, indeed, very extensive. How- 
ever, in common with the rats, I sate rent free; and as 
Dr. Johnson has recorded that he never but once in 
his life had as much wall-fruit as he could eat, so let 
me be grateful that, on that single occasion, I had as 
large a choice of apartments in a London mansion as 
I could possibly desire. Except the Blue-beard room, 
which the poor child believed to be haunted, all others, 
from the attics to the cellars, were at our’ service. 
“The world was before us,” and we pitched our tent 
for the night in any spot we chose. This house I 
have already described as a large one. It stands ina 
conspicuous situation, and in a well-known part of 
London. Marty of my readers will have passed it, I 
doubt not, within à few hours of reading this. For 
myself, I never fail to visit it when business draws me 
to London. About teh o'clock this very night, August 
I5, 1821, being my birthday, I turned aside from my 
evening walk, down Oxford Street, purposely to take a 
glance at it, It is now occupied by a respectable 
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family, and, by the lights in the front draying-room, I 
observed a domestic party, assembled, perhaps, at tea, 
and apparently cheerful and gay:-—marvellous con- 
trast, in my eyes, to the darkness, cold, silence, and* 
desolation, of that same house eighteen years ago, 
when its nightly occupants were one fan ishing schglar 
and a neglected child. Her, by the bye, in after years, 
I vainly endeavoured to trace. Apart from her situa- 
tion, she was not what would be called an interesting 
child. She was neither pretty or quick in understand- 
ing, nor remarkably pleasing in manners. But, thank 
God ! éven in those years I needed not the embellish- 
ments of novel accessories to conciliate my“affections. 
Plain human nature, in its humblest and most homely 
apparel, was enough for me; and I loved the child 
because she was my partner. in wretchedness, If she 
is now living, she is probably a mother, with children 
of her own; but, as I have said, I never could trace 
her. 

This I regret; but another person there was, at that 
time, whom I have since sought to trace, with far deeper 
earnestness, and with far deeper sorrow at my failure, 
This person was a young woman, and one of the unhappy 
class who subsist upon the wages of prostitution, I 
feel no shame, nor have any reason to feel it, in avow- 
ing, that I was then on familiar and ‘friendly terms 
with many women in that unfortunate condition. The 
reader needs neither smile at this avowal, nor frown ; 
for, not to remind my classical readers of the old Latin 
proverb, “Sine Cerere," etc., it may well be supposed 
that in the existing state of my purse my connection 
with such women could not have been an impure one. 
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But the truth is, that at no time of my life have I been 
a person to hold myself polluted by the touch or 
"Esse of any creature that wore a human shape. 
“On the contrary, from my very earliest youth, it has 
been my prideto converse familiarly, sore’ Socratico, 
with all human beings,—man, woman, and child,— 
that chance might fling in my way : a practice which is 
friendly to the knowledge of human nature, to good 
feelings, and to that frankness of address which be- 
comes a man who would be thought a philosopher : 
for a philosopher should not see with the eyes of the 
poor limitary creature calling himself a man of the 
world, and filled with narrow and selfregarding pre- 
judices of birth and education, but should look upon’ 
himself as a cathglic creature, and as standing in an 
equal relation to high and low, to educated and 
uneducated, to the guilty and the innocent. Being 
myself, at that time, of necessity, a peripatetic, or a 
walker of the streets, I naturally fell in, more frequently, 
with those female peripatetics, who are technically 
called street-walkers. Many of these women had 
occasionally taken my part against watchmen who 
wished to drive me off the steps of houses where I was 
sitting. But one amongst them,—the one on whose 
account I have at all introduced this subject,—yet no! 
let me not class thee, oh noble-minded Ann , with 
that order of women ;—let me find, if it be possible, 
some gentler name to designate the condition of her to 
whose bounty and compassion—ministering to my 
necessities when all the world had forsaken me—I owe 
it that I am at this time alive. For many weeks, I had 
walked, at nights, with this poor friendless girl, up and 
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own Oxford Street, or had rested with her on steps 
nd under the shelter of porticoes. She could not be 
so old as myself: she told me, indeed, that she had 


not completed her sixteenth year. By such ques- 


tions as my interest about her promptg'l, I had gradu- 
ally drawn forth her simple history. Hers was a case 
of ordinary occurrence (as I have since had reason to 


think), and one in which, if London beneficence had: 


better adapted its arrangements to meet it, the power 
of the law might oftener be interposed to protect and 
toavenge. But the stream of London charity flows in 
a channel which, though deep and mighty, is yet 
noiseless and underground; not obvious or readily 
accessible to poor, houseless wanderers, and, it cannot 
be denied that the outside air and framework of London 
society is harsh, cruel, and repulsive. In any case, 
however, I saw that part of her injuries might easily 
have been redressed; and I urged her often and 
earnestly to lay her complaint before a magistrate. 
Friendless as she was, I assured her that she would 
meet with immediate attention; and that English 
justice, which was no respecter of petsons, would 
speedily and amply avenge her on the brutal ruffian 
who had plundered her little property. She promised 
me often that she would ; but she delayed: taking the 
steps I pointed out, from time to time; for she was 
timid and dejected to a degree which showed how 
deeply sorrow had taken hold of her young heart ; and 
perhaps she thought justly that the most upright judge 
and the most righteous tribunals could do nothing to 
repair her heaviest wrongs. Something, however, would 
pethaps have been done; for it had been settled 
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between us, at length, —but, unhappily, on the very last 
time but one that I was ever to see her,—that in a day or 
,LWo we should speak on her behalf. This little service 
it was destined, however, that I should never realize. 
Meantime, tha®\which she rendered to me, and which 
wa$ greater than I could ever have repaid her, was this : 
—One night, when we were pacing slowly along Oxford 
Street, and after a day when I had felt unusually ill and 
faint, Irequested herto turn off with meintoSohoSquare. 
Thither we went; and we sate down on the steps of a 
house, which, to this hour, I never pass without a pang 
of grief, and an inner act of homage to the spirit of 
that unhappy girl, in memory of the noble act which 
she there,performed. Suddenly, as we sate, I grew 
much worse. I had been leaning my head against her 
bosom, and all at once I sank from her arms and fell 
backwards on the steps. From the sensations I then 
had, I felt an inner conviction of the liveliest kind, that 
without some powerful and reviving stimulus I should 
either have died on the spot, or should, at least, have 
sunk to a point of exhaustion from which all re-ascent, 
under my friendless circumstances, would soon have 
become hopeless. Then it was, at this crisis of my 
fate, that my poor orphan companion, who had her- 
self met with. little but injuries in this world, stretched 
out a saving hand to me. Uttering a cry of terror, but 
without a moment's delay, she ran offinto Oxford Street, 
and in less time than could beimagined returned to me 
with a glass of port-wine and spices, that,acted upon 
my empty stomach (which at that time would have 
rejected all solid food) with an instantaneous power 
of restoration; and for this glass the generous girl, 
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without a murmur, paid out of her own humble 
purse, at a time, be it remembered, when she had 
scarcely wherewithal to purchase the bare necessaries 
of life, and when she could have no.reason to expect 
that I should ever be able to reim[Jurse her. O, 
youthful benefactress! how often, in succeeding years, 
standing i in solitary places, and thinking of thee with 
grief of heart and perfect love,—how often have I 
wished that, as in ancient times the curse of a father 
was believed to have a supernatural power, and to 
pursue its object with a fatal necessity of self-fulfilment, 
—even so the benediction of a heart oppressed with 
gratitude might have a like prerogative ; might have 
power given to it from above to chase, to,haunt, to 
waylay, to overtake, to pursue theo into the central 
darkness of a London brothel, or (if it were possible) 
into the darkness of the grave, there to awaken thee 
with an authentic message of peace and forgiveness, 
and of final reconciliation ! 

I do not often weep ; for not only do my thoughts 
on subjects connected with the chief interests of man 
daily, nay, hourly, descend a thousand fathoms “too 
deep for tears;" not only does the sternness of my 
habits of thought present an antagonism to the feelings 
which prompt tears,—wanting, of necessity, to those 
who, being protected usually by their levity from any 
tendency to meditative sorrow, would, by that same 
levity, be made incapable of resisting it on any casual 
access of such feelings; but also, I believe, that all 
minds which have contemplated such objects as deeply 
as I have done, must, for their own protection from 
utter despondency, have early encouraged and cherished 
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some tranquilizing belief as to the future balances and 
the hieroglyphic meanings of human sufferings. On 
2 these accounts I am cheerful to this hour ; and, as I 
have said, I do not often weep. Yet some feelings, 
though not deaper or more passionate, are more tender 
then others ; and often, when I walk, at this time, in 
Oxford Street, by dreamy lamp-light, and hear those 
airs played on a barrel-organ which years ago solaced 
me and my dear companion (as I must always call her), 
I shed tears, and muse with myself at the mysterious dis- 
pensation which so suddenly and so critically separated 
us for ever. How it happened, the reader will under- 
stand from what remains of this introductory narration. 
Soon after the period of the last incident I have 
recorded, I met, jn Albemarle Street, a gentleman of 
his late Majesty’s household. This gentleman had 
received hospitalities, on different occasions, from my 
family ; and he challenged me upon the strength of my 
family likeness. I did not attempt any disguise; I 
answered his questions ingenuously, and, on his pledg- 
ing his word of honour that he would not betray me to 
my guardians, I gave him an address to my friend, the 
attorney. The next day I received from him a ten- 
pound bank-note. The letter inclosing it was delivered, 
with other letters of business, to the attorney; but, 
though his look and manner informed me that he sus- 
pected its contents, he gave it up to me honourably, 
and without demur. e E 
This present, from the particular service to which it 
was applied, leads me naturally to speak of the purpose 
` which had allured me up to London, and which I had 
been (to use a forensic word) soliciting from the first 
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day of my arrival in London, to that .of my final 
departure. 

In so mighty a world as London, it will surprise my 
readers that I should not have found some means of 
staving off the last extremities of penvry ; and it will 
strike them that two resources, at least, must have b»en 
open to me, namely, either to seek assistance from the 
friends of my family, or to turn my youthful talents and 
attainments into some channel of pecuniary emolu- 
ment. As to the first course, I may observe, generally, 

hat what I dreaded beyond all other evils was the 
chance of being reclaimed by my guardians; not 
doubting that whatever power the law gave them would 
have been enforced against me to the utmost ; that is, 
to the extremity of forcibly restoring, me to the school 
which I had quitted ; a restoration which as it would, 
in my eyes, have been a dishonour, even if submitted 
to voluntarily, could not fail, when extorted from me 
in contempt and defiance of my own wishes and 
efforts, to have been a humiliation worse to me than 
death, and which would indeed have terminated in 
death. I was, therefore, shy enough of applying for 
assistance even in those quarters where I was sure of 
receiving it, at the risk of furnishing my guardians with 
any clue for recovering me. But, as to London in 
particular, though doubtless my father had in his life- 
time had many friends there, yet (as ten years had 
passed gince his death) I remembered few of them 
even by name ; and never having seen London before, 
except once for a few hours, I knew not the address of 
even those few. To this mode of gaining help, there-- 
fore, in part the difficulty, but much more the paramount 
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fear which I have mentioned, habitually indisposed me. 
In regard to the other mode, I now feel half-inclined 
to join my reader in wondering that I should have 
overlooked it. As a corrector of Greek proofs (if in 
no other way)sI might, doubtless, haye gained enough 
fos my slender wants. Such an office as this I could 

have discharged with an exemplary and punctual 
accuracy that would soon have gained me the confid- 
ence of my employers. But it must not be forgotten 
that, even for such an office as this, it was necessary 
that I should first of all have an introduction to some 
respectable publisher; and this I had no means of 
obtaining. To say the truth, however, it had never 
once occurred to me to think of literary labours as 
a source’ of profit. No mode sufficiently speedy of 
obtaining money had ever occurred to me, but that of 
borrowing it on the strength of my future claims and 
expectations. This mode I sought by every avenue 
to compass ; and amongst other persons I applied to a 
Jew named D——." 


1 To this same Jew, by the way, some eighteen months after- 
wards, I applied again on the same business; and, dating at that 
time from a respectable college, I was fortunate enough to gain his 
seri ious attention to my proposals. My necessities had not arisen 
from. any extravagance, or youthful levities (these, my habits and 
the nature of my, pleasures raised me far above), but simply from 
the vindictive malice of my guardian, who, when he found him- 
self no longer able to prevent me from going to the university, 
had, as a parting token of his good nature, refused to sign an 
order for granting me a Shilling beyond the allowahce made to 
me at school, namely, one hundred pounds per annum. Upon 
this sum, it was, in my time, barely possible to have lived in 
college; and not possible to a man, who, though above the 
paltry affectation of ostentatious disregard for money, and without 
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To this Jew, and to other advertising money-lenders 
(some of whom were, I believe, also Jews), I had intro- 
duced myself, with an account of my expectations ; 
which account, on examining my father’s will at 
Doctor’s Commons, they had ascertainejl to.be correct, 
The person there mentioned as the second sone of 
was found to have all the claims (or more than 
all) that I had stated : but one question still remained, 
which the faces of the Jews pretty significantly suggested, 
—was I that person ? This doubt had never occurred 
to me as a possible one ; I had rather feared whenever 
my Jewish friends scrutinized me keenly, that I might 
be too well known to be that person, and that some 
scheme might be passing in their minds for entrapping 
me and selling me to my guardians. , It was strange to 
me to find my own self, materialiter considered (so I 
expressed it, for I doted on logical accuracy of distinc- 
tions), accused, or at least suspected, of counterfeiting 
my own self, formaliter considered. However, to 
any expensive tastes, confided, nevertheless rather too much 
in servants, and. did not delight in the petty details of minute 
economy. I soon, therefore, became embarrassed ; and, at 
length, after a most voluminous negotiation with the Jew (some 
parts of which, if I had leisure to rehearse them, would greatly 
amuse my readers), I was put in possession of the sum I asked 
for, on the “regular ” terms of paying the Jew seventeen and a 
half per cent. by way of annuity on all the Yooney furnished ; 
Israel, on his part, graciously resuming no more than about 
ninety guineas of the said money, on account of an attorney’s 
bill (for what services, to whom rendered, and when,—whether 
at the siege of Jerusalem, at the building of the Second Temple, 
or on some earlier occasion, —I have not yet been able to dis. 
cover). How many perches this bill measured I really forget ; 
but I still keep it in a cabinet of natural curiosities, and some 
time or other I believe I shall present it to the British Museum. 
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satisfy thein scruples, I took the only course in my 
power. Whilst I was in Wales; I had received various 
letters from young friends: these I produced,—for I 
carried them constantly in my pocket,—being, indeed, 
by this time, almost the only relics of my personal 
ingumbrances (excepting the clothes I wore), which I 
had: not in one way or other disposed of. Most of 
these letters were from the Earl of ——, who was, at 
that time, my chief (or rather only) confidential friend. 
These letters were dated from Eton. I had also some 
from the Marquis of ; his father, who, though 
absorbed in agricultural pursuits, yet having been an 
Etonian himself, and as good a scholar as a nobleman 
needs to be, still retained an affection for classical 
studies, and for yguthful scholars. He had, accordingly, 
from the time that I was fifteen, corresponded with 
me; sometimes upon the great improvements which 
he had made, or was meditating, in the counties of 
M and SI , since I had been there; sometimes 
upon the merit of a Latin poet; at other times, sug- 
gesting subjects to me on which he wished me to 
write verses. 

On reading the letters, one of my Jewish friends 
agreed to furnish two or three hundred pounds on my 
personal security, provided I could persuade the 
young earl,—who was, by the way, not older than my- 
self, —to guarantee the payment on our coming of age: 
the Jew’s final object;being, as I now suppose, not the 
trifling profit he could expect to make by me, but the 
prospect of establishing a connection with my noble 
friend, whose immense expectations were well known 
to him. In pursuance of this proposal on the part of 
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the Jew, about eight or nine days after I had received 
the ten pounds, I prepared to go down to Eton. 
Nearly three pounds of the money I had given to my 
money-lending friend, on his alleging that the stamps’ 
must be bought, in order that the ‘writings might be 
prepared whilst I was away from London. I thought 
in my heart that he was lying ; but I did not wish to 
give him any excuse for charging his own delays upon 
the. A smaller sum I had given to. my friend the 
attorney (who was connected with the money-lenders 
as their lawyer), to which, indeed, he was entitled for 
his unfurnished lodgings. About fifteen shillings I 
had employed in re-establishing (though in a very 
humble way) my dress. Of the remainder, I gave one- 
quarter to Ann, meaning, on my return, to have 
divided with her whatever might remain. These 
arrangements made, soon after six o’clock, on a dark 
winter evening, I set off, accompanied by Ann, to- 
wards Piccadilly ; for it was my intention to go down 
as far as Salt Hill on the Bath or Bristol mail. Our 
course lay through a part of the town which has now 
all disappeared, so that I can no longer retrace its 
ancient boundaries: Swallow Street, I think it was 
called. Having time enough before us, however, we - 
bore away to the left, until we came into Golden 
Square: there, near the corner of Shefrard Street, we 
sat down, not wishing to part in the tumult and blaze 
of Piccadilly. I had told her of my plans some time 
before ; and now I assured her again that she should 
share in my good fortune, if I met with any ; and that 
I would never forsake her, as soon as I had power to 
protect her. This I fully intended, as much from 
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inclination as from a sense'of duty ; for, setting aside 
gratitude, which, in any case, must have made me her 
debtor for life, I loved her as affectionately as if she 
had been my sister; and at this moment with seven- 
fold tenderness, from pity at witnessing her extreme 
dejection. I had, apparently, most reason for dejec- 
tion, because I was leaving the saviour of my life; yet 
I, considering the shock my health had received, was 
cheerful and full of hope. She, on the contrary, who 
was parting with one who had had little means of 
serving her, except by kindness and brotherly treat- 
ment, was overcome by sorrow ; so that, when I kissed 
her at our final farewell, she put her arms about my 
neck, and wept, without speaking a word. I hoped to 
return in a week At furthest, and I agreed with her that 
on the fifth night from that, and every night afterwards, 
she should wait for me, at six o’clock, near the bottom 
of Great Titchfield Street, which had been our custom- 
ary haven, as it were, of rendezvous, to prevent our 
missing each other in the great Mediterranean of 
Oxford Street. This, and other measures of precaution, 
I took: one, only, I forgot. She had either never 
told me, or (as a matter of no great interest) I had for- 
gotten, her surname. It is a general practice, indeed, 
with girls of humble rank in her unhappy. condition, 
not (as noveLreading women of higher pretensions) to 
style themselves Miss Douglass, Miss Montague, etc., 
but simply by theig Christian ‘names, AZgry, Jane, 
"Frances, etc. Her surname, as the surest means of 
tracing her, I ought now to have inquired ; but the 
truth is, having no reason to think that our meeting 
could, in consequence of a short interruption, be more 
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difficult or uncertain than it had been for so many 
weeks, I had scarcely for a moment adverted to it as 
necessary, or placed it amongst my memoranda against 


this parting interview; and my final anxieties being ' 


spent in comforting her with hopes, znd in pressing 
upon her the necessity of getting some medicine fer a 
violent cough and hoarseness with which she was 
troubled, I wholly forgot it until it was too late to 
recall her. 

It was past eight o’clock when I reached the Glou- 
cester Coffee-House, and the Bristol Mail being on the 
point of going off, I mounted on the outside. The 
fine fluent motion’ of this mail soon laid me asleep. 
It is somewhat remarkable that the first easy or refresh- 
ing sleep which I had enjoyed for some months was 
on the outside of a mail-coach,—a bed which, at this 
day, I find rather an uneasy one. Connected with 
this sleep was a little incident which served, as hun- 
dreds of others did at that time, to convince me how 
easily a man, who has never been in any great distress, 
may pass through life without knowing, in his own 
person, at least, anything of the possible goodness of 
the human heart, or, as I must add with a sigh, of its 
possible vileness. So thick a curtain of manners is 
drawn over the features and expression of men’s 
natures, that, to the ordinary observer, the two ex- 
tremities, and the infinite field of varieties which lie 
between them, are all confounded,—the vast and 
multitudinous compass of their several harmonies 


! The Bristol Mail is the best sepa in the kingdom, 
owing to the double advantage of an unusually good road and of 
an extra sum for expenses subscribed by the Bristol merchants, 
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reduced to the meagre outline of differences expressed 
in the gamut or alphabet of elementary sounds. The 
case was this: for the first four or five miles from 
London, I annoygd my fellow-passenger on the roof, 
by occasionally falling against him when the coach 
gate a lurch to his side ; and, indeed, if the road had 
been less smooth and level than it is, I should have 
fallen off, from weakness. Of this annoyance he com- 
plained heavily, as, perhaps, in the same circumstances, 
most people would. He expressed his complaint, how- 
ever, more morosely than the occasion seemed to 
warrant ; and if I had parted with him at that moment, 
I should have thought of him (if I had considered it 
worth while to think of him at all) as a surly and 
almost brutal fellow. However, I was conscious that 
I had given him some cause for complaint, and there- 
. fore, T apologized to him, and assured him I would do 
what I could to avoid falling asleep for the future, and 
at the same time, in as few words' as possible, I ex- 
plained to him that I was ill, and in a weak state from 
long suffering, and that I could not afford, at that time, 
to take an inside place. The man's manner changed, 
upon hearing that explanation, in an instant; and 
when I next woke for a minute, from the noise and 
lights of Hounslow (for, in spite of my wishes and 
efforts, I had fallen asleep again within two minutes 
from the time I had spoken to him), I found that he 
had put his arm round me to protect me frgm falling 
off ; and for the rest of the journey he behayed_to me 
with the gentleness of a woman, so that, at length, I 
almost lay in his arms; and this was the more kind, as 
he could not have known I was not going the whole 
» 9, 
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way to Bath or Bristol. Unfortunately, indeed, I did 
go rather further than I intended; for so genial and 
refreshing was my sleep, that the next time, after leay- 


ing Hounslow, that I fully awoke, was upon the sudden : 


pulling up of the mail (possibly at a p?st-office), and, 
on inquiry, I found that we had reached Maidenhead, 
six or seven miles, I think, ahead of Salt Hill. Here 
I alighted; and for the halfminute that the mail 
stopped, I was entreated by my friendly companion 
(who, from the transient glimpse I had of him in 
Piccadilly, seemed to me to be a gentleman's butler, 
or person of that rank), to go to bed without delay. 
This I promised, though with no intention of doing 
so; and, in fact, I immediately set forward, or, rather, 
backward, on foot. It must then have been nearly 
midnight; but so slowly did I creep along, that I 
heard a clock in a cottage strike four before I turned 
down the lane from Slough to Eton. The air and the 
sleep had both refreshed me; but I was weary, never- 
theless. I remember a thought (obvious enough, and 
which has been prettily expressed by a Roman poet) 
which gave me some consolation, at that moment, 


under my poverty. "There had been, some time before; 


a murder committed on or near Hounslow Heath. T 
think I cannot be mistaken when I say that the name 
of the murdered person was .S/ee/e, and that he was 
the owner of a lavender plantation in that neighbour- 
hood. Every step of my progress was bringing me 
nearer to the heath ; and it naturally occurred to me 
that I and the accursed murderer, if he were that 
night abroad, might, at every instant, be unconsciously 
approaching each other through the darkness; in 
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which case, said I, supposing I—instead of being (as, 
indeed, I am) little better than an outcast, 
Lord of my learning, and no land beside— 

were, like my friend Lord ——, heir, by general re- 
pute, to £70,300 per annum, what a panic should I 
be*under, at this moment, about my throat! Indeed, 
it was not likely that Lord should ever be in my 
situation ; but, nevertheless, the spirit of the remark 
remains true, that vast power and possessions make a 
man shamefully afraid of dying; and I am convinced 
that many of the most intrepid adventurers, who, by 
fortunately being poor, enjoy the full use of their 
natural courage, would, if, at the very instant of going 
into action, news were brought to them that they had 
unexpectedly suceeeded to an estate in England of 
£50,000 a year, feel their dislike to bullets consider- 
ably sharpened,’ and their efforts at perfect equanimity 
and self-possession proportionably difficult. So true it 
is, in the language of a wise man, whose own experience 
had made him acquainted with both fortunes, that 
riches are best fitted 


To slacken virtue, and abate her edge, 


Than tempt her to do aught may merit praise, 
* PARADISE REGAINED. 


I dally with my subject, because, to myself, the re- 
membrance of these times is profoundly interesting. 
But my reader shall not have any further cause to com- 

. LJ 

1 Tt will be objected that. many men, of the highest rank and 
wealth, have, in our own day, as well as throughout our history, 
been amongst the foremost in courting danger in battle. True, 
but this is not the case supposed. Long familiarity with power 
has, to them, deadened its effect and its attractions. 

H 
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plain; for I now hasten to its close. Inthe road be- ' 
tween Slough and Eton I fell asleep ; and, just as the 
morning began to dawn, I was awakened by the voice 
of a man standing over me and surveying me. I know ; 
not what he was. He was an ill-looking fellow, but 
not, therefore, of necessity, an ill-meaning fellow ; cor, 
if he were, I suppose he thought that no person sleeping 
out-of-doors in winter could be worth robbing. In 
which conclusion, however, as it regarded myself, I beg 
to assure him, if he should be among my readers, that 
he was mistaken. After a slight remark, he passed on. 
I was not sorry at this disturbance, as it enabled me to 
pass through Eton before people were generally up. 
The night had been heavy and lowering, but towards 
the morning it had changed to a slight frost, and the 
ground and the trees were now covered with rime. I 
slipped through Eton unobserved ; washed myself, arid, 
as far as possible, adjusted my dress, at a little public 
house in Windsor; and, about eight o'clock, went 
down towards Pote's. On my road I met some junior 
boys, of whom I made inquiries. An Etonian is always 
a gentleman, and, in spite of my shabby habiliments, 
they answered me civilly. My friend, Lord ; Was 
gone to the University of “Ibi omnis effusus 
labor!” I had, however, other friends at Eton; but 
itis not to all who wear that name in "prosperity that 
a man is willing to present himself in distress. On 
recollecting myself, however, I.asked for the Earl of 
D—, to whom (though my acquaintance with him 
was not so intimate as with some others) I should 
not have shrunk from presenting myself under any cir- 
cumstances. He was still at Eton, though, I believe, 
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on the wing.for Cambridge. I called, was received 
kindly, and asked to breakfast. 

Here let me stop, for a moment, to check my reader 
from any erroneous conclusions. Because I have had 
occasion incidentally to speak of various patrician 
friends, it must not be supposed that I have myself any 
pretensions to rank or high blood. I thank God that 
I have not. I am the son of a plain English mer- 
chant, esteemed, during his life, for his great integrity, 
and strongly attached to literary pursuits (indeed, he 
was himself, anonymously, an author) If he had 
lived, it was expected that he would have been very 
rich; but, dying prematurely, he left no more than 
Hits 430,000 amongst seven different claimants. 
My mother I may mention with honour, as still more 
highly gifted ; for, though unpretending to the name 
and honour of a Z/ferazy woman, I shall presume to call 
her (what many literary women are not) an intellectual 
woman; and I believe that if ever her letters should 
be collected and published, they would be thought 
generally to exhibit as much strong and masculine 
sense, delivered in as pure ** mother English," racy and 
fresh with idiomatic graces, as any in our language,— 
hardly excepting those of Lady M. W. Montague. 
"These are my honours of descent; I have no others ; 


and I have thanked God sincerely that I have not, be- 


cause, in my judgment, a station which raises a man 
too eminently above the level of his fellow-creatures, is 
not the most favourable to moral or to intellectual 
qualities. ; 

Lord D—— placed before me a most magnificent 


breakfast. It was really so; but in my eyes it seemed 
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trebly magnificent, from being the first regular meal, 
the first “good man’s table,” that I had sat down to 
for months. Strange to say, however, I could scarcely 
cat anything. On the day when I first received my 
ten-pound bank-note, I had gone to a baker’s shop and 
bought a couple of rolls ; this very shop I had.two 
months or six weeks before surveyed with an eagerness 
of desire which it was almost humiliating to me to 
recollect. I remembered the story about Otway ; and 
feared that there might be danger in eating too rapidly. 
But I had no need for alarm ; my appetite was quite 
sunk, and I became sick before I had eaten half of 
what I.had bought. ‘This effect, from eating what ap- 
proached to a meal, I continued to feel for weeks; or, 
when T did not experience any nausea, part of what I 
ate was rejected, sometimes with acidity, sometimes im- 
mediately and without any acidity. On the present oc- 
casion, at Lord D 's table, I found myself not at all 
better than usual ; and, in the midst of luxuries, I had 
“no appetite. I had, however, unfortunately, at all times a 
craving for wine ; I explained my situation, therefore, to 
Lord D. ; and gave him a short account of my late 
sufferings, at which he expressed great compassion, and 
called for wine. "This gave me a momentary relief and 
pleasure ; and on all occasions, when I had an oppor- 
tunity, I never failed to drink wine, which I worshipped 
then as I have since worshipped opium. I am con- 
vinced, however, that this indulgence in wine continued 
to strengthen my malady, for the tone of my stomach 
Was apparently quite sunk ; but, by a better regimen, it 
might sooner, and, perhaps, effectually, have been re- 
vived. I hope that it was not from this love of wine 
So * 
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that J lingered in the neighbourhood of my Eton 
friends ; I persuaded myself ZZez that it was from re- 
luctance to ask of Lord D , on whom I was con- 
scious I had not sufficient claims, the particular service 
in quest of whic I had come to Eton. I was, how- 
ever? unwilling to lose my journey, and,—I asked it. 
Lord D. , whose good nature was unbounded, and 
which, in regard to myself, had been measured rather by 
his compassion perhaps for my condition, and his know- 
ledge of my intimacy with some of his relatives, than by 
an over-rigorous inquiry into the extent of my own direct 
claims, faltered, nevertheless, at this request. He ac- 
knowledged that he did not like to have any dealings 
with money;lenders, and feared lest such a transaction 
might come to the ears of his connections. Moreover, 
he doubted whether zs signature, whose expectations 
were so much more bounded than those of ——, would 
avail with my unchristian friends. However, he did 
not wish, as it seemed, to mortify me by an absolute 
refusal ; for, after a little consideration, he promised, 
under certain conditions, which he pointed out, to. give 
his security. Lord D—— was at this time not eighteen 
years ofage ; but I have often doubted, on recollecting, 
since, the good sense and prudence which on this 
occasion he mingled with so much urbanity of manner 
(an urbanity which in him wore the grace of youthful 
Sincerity), whether any statesman—the oldest and the 
most accomplished in diglomacy—could have acquitted 
himself better under the same circumstances. Most 
people, indeed, cannot be addressed on such a business, 
Without surveying you with looks as austere and un 
Propitious as those of a Saracen's head. 
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Recomforted by this promise, which «was not quite 
equal to the best, but far above the worst, that I had pic- 
tured to myselfas possible, I returned ina Windsor coach 
to London three days after I had quitted it. And now I 
come to the end of my story. The Jews did not ap- 
prove of Lord D. "s terms; whether they wouid in 
the end. have acceded to them, and were only seeking 
time for making due inquiries, I know not; but many 
delays were made,—time passed on,—the small frag- 
ment of my bank-note had just melted away, and be- 
foreany conclusion could have been put to the business, 

, I must have relapsed into my former state of wretched- 
ness. Suddenly, however, at this crisis, an opening was 
made, almost by accident, for reconciliation with my 
friends. I quitted London in haste, for a remote part 
of England; after some time, I proceeded to the 
university ; and it was not until many months had 
passed away, that I had it in my power again to re- 


visit the ground which had become so interesting to , 
me, and to this day remains so, as the chief scene of 


my youthful sufferings. 

Meantime, what had become of poor Ann? For 
her I have reserved my concluding words ; according 
to our agreement, I sought her daily, and waited for 
her every night, so long as I stayed in London, at the 
corner of Titchfield Street. I inquired for her of every- 
one who was likely to know her ; and during the last 
hours of my stay in London, 3 put into activity every 
means of tracing her that my knowledge of London 
Suggested, and the limited extent of my power made 
possible. The street where she had lodged I knew, but 
not the house ; and I remembered, at last, some account 

N 
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which she had given of ill-treatment from her landlord, 
which made it probable that she had quitted those 
lodgings before we parted. She had few acquaintances ; 
most people, besides, thought that the earnestness of 
my inquiries ardse from motives which moved their 
laughter or their slight regard; and others, thinking 
that I was in chase of a girl who had robbed me of 
some trifles, were naturally and excusably indisposed 
to give me any clue to her, if, indeed, they had any to 
give. Finally, as my despairing resource, on the day 
I left London, I put into the hands of the only person . 
who (I was sure) must know Ann by sight, from having 
been in company with us once or twice, an address to 
in —.—shire, at that time the residence of my 
family. But, to this hour, I have never hearda syllable 
about her. This, amongst such troubles as most men 
meet with in life, has been my heaviest affliction. If 
she lived, doubtless we must have been sometimes 
in search of each other, at the very same moment, « 
through the mighty labyrinths of London; perhaps even 
within a few feet of each other,—a barrier no wider, in 
a London street, often amounting in the end to a separa- 
tion for eternity! During some years, I hoped that 
she did live; and I suppose that, in the literal and un- 
rhetorical use of, the word myrtad, I may say, that on 
my different visits to London, I have looked into many 
myriads of female faces, in the hope of meeting her. I 
should know her again*amongst a thousand, if I saw 
her for a moment ; for, though not handsome, she had 
a sweet expression of countenance, and a peculiar and 
graceful carriage of the head. I sought her, I have 
said, in hope... So it was for, years : but now I should 
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fear to see-her; and her cough, which grieved me when 
Iparted with her, is now my consolation. I now wish 
to see her no longer, but think of. her, more gladly, as 
one long since laid in the grave ;—in the grave, I would 
hope, of a Magdalen ; taken away, béfore injuries and 
cruelty had blotted out and transfigured her ingentious 
nature, or the brutalities of ruffians had completed the 
ruin they had begun. 

So then, Oxford Street, stony-hearted stepmother, 
thou that listenest to the sighs of orphans, and drinkest 
the tears of children, at length T was dismissed from 
thee !—the time was come, at last, that I no more 
Should pace in anguish thy never-ending terraces; no 
more should dream, and wake in captivity to the pangs 
of hunger. Successors, too many,«to myself and Ann, 
have, doubtless, since then trodden in our footsteps ; 
inheritors of our calamities ; other orphans than Ann 
have sighed ; tears bave been shed by other children, 
and thou, Oxford Street, hast since echoed to the 
groans of innumerable hearts, For myself, however, the 
storm which I had outlived seemed to have been the 
pledge of a long fair weather ; the premature sufferings 
which I had paid down, to have been accepted as a 
ransom for many years to Come, as a price of long im. 
munity from Sorrow ; and if again I walked in London, 
a solitary and contemplative man (as oftentimes T did), 
I walked for the most part in serenity and peace of 
Thind. » And, although it js trie that the calamities of 


my bodily constitution that afterwards they shot up and 
flourished afresh, and grew into a noxious umbrage that 
has overshadowed and darkened my latter years, yet 
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these secondeassaults of suffering were met with a for- 
titude more confirmed, with the resources of a maturer 
intellect, and with alleviations from sympathizing affec- 


tion, how deep ang tender! 


Thus, however, with whatsoever alleviations, years 
that were far asunder were bound together by subtile 
links of suffering derived from a common root. And 
herein I notice an instance of the short-sightedness of 
human desires,—that oftentimes, on moonlight nights, 
during my first mournful abode in London, my conso- 
lation was (if such it could be thought) to gaze from 
Oxford Street up every avenue in succession which 
pierces through the heart of Mary-le-bone to the fields 
and the woods ; for Za£, said I, travelling with my eyes: 
up the long vistas which lay part in light and part in 
shade, **7Za£ is the road to the north, and, therefore, 
to ——; and if I had the wings of a dove, ‘rat way I 
would fly for comfort." Thus I said, and thus I wished 
in my blindness ; yet, even in that very northern region 
it was, in that very valley, nay, in that very house to 
which my erroneous wishes pointed, that this second 
birth of my sufferings began, and that they again 
threatened to besiege the citadel of life and hope. 
There it was that for years I was persecuted by 
visions as ugly, and as ghastly phantoms, as ever 
haunted the couch ofan Orestes ; and in this unhappier 
than he,—that sleep, which comes to all as a respite 
and a restoration, and to him especially as a blessed 
balm for his wounded heart and his haunted brain, 
visited me as my bitterest scourge. Thus blind was I 
in my desires; yet, if a veil interposes between the 
dim-sightedness of man and his future calamities, the 
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same veil hides from him their alleviations; and a 
grief which had not been feared is met by consolations 
which had not been hoped. I, therefore, who partici- 
pated, as it were, in the troubles of Orestes (excepting 
only in his agitated conscience), participated no less in 
all his supports ; my Eumenides, like his, were at“ny 
bed-feet, and stared in upon me through the curtains $ 
but, watching by my pillow, or defrauding herself 
of sleep to bear me company through the heavy watches 
of the night, sat my Electra ; for thou, beloved M., 
dear companion of my later years, thou wast my Electra ! 
and neither in nobility of mind nor in long-suffering 
affection wouldst permit that a Grecian sister should 
excel an English wife. For thou thoughtesf, not much 
to stoop to humble offices of kindness, and to servile 
ministrations of tenderest affection ; to wipe away for 
years the unwholesome dews upon the forehead, or to 
refresh the lips when parched and baked with fever ; 
nor eyen when thy own peaceful slumbers had by long 
sympathy become infected with the spectacle of my 
dread contest with phantoms and shadowy enemies, 
that oftentimes bade me “ sleep no more ! "—not even 
then didst thou utter a complaint or any murmur, nor 
withdraw any angelic smiles, nor shrink from thy ser- 
vice of love, more than Electra did of old. For she, 
too, though she wasa Grecian woman, and the daughter 
of the king of men,’ yet wept sometimes, and hid her 
face? in her robe. u 


! Agamemnon. 

* Oppa Sec ecco memor, The scholar will know that throughout 
this passage I refer to the early scenes of the Orestes, —one of 
the most beautiful exhibitions of the domestic affections which 
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But these*troubles are past, and thou wilt read these 
records of a period so dolorous to us both as the 
legend of some hideous dream that can return no 
more. Meantime I am again in London; and again 
I pace the tefraces of Oxford Street by night; and 
offntimes,—when I am oppressed by anxieties that 
demand all my philosophy and the comfort of thy pre- 
sence to support, and yet remember that I am separated 
from thee by three hundred miles, and the length of 
three dreary months,—I look up the streets that run 
northward from Oxford Street, upon moonlight nights, 
and recollect my youthful ejaculation of anguish ; and 
remembering that thou art sitting alone in that same 
valley, ang mistress of that very house to which my 
heart turned in jts blindness nineteen years ago, I 
think that, though blind indeed, and scattered to the 
winds of late, the promptings of my heart may yet 
have had reference to a remoter time, and may be 
justified if read in another meaning; and if I could 
allow myself to descend again to the impotent wishes 
of childhood, I should again say to myself, as I look 
to the north, *O that I had the wings of a dove!” 
and with how just a confidence in thy good and 
might I add the other half of my 


gracious nature 
— And that way I would fly for 


early ejaculation, 
comfort !” 

as of Euripides can furnish. To the English 
sfury to say, that the situation at the 
that of a brother attended only by his 
sister during the demoniacal possession of a sufiering conscience 
(or, in the mythology of the play, haunted by the furies), and in 
circumstances of immediate danger from enemies, and of deser- 
tion or cold regard from nominal friends. 
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a 
THE PLEASURES OF OPIUM. 


Ir is so long since I first took opium, that if it had 
been a trifling incident in my life, I might have for- 
gotten its date: but cardinal eyents are not to be 
forgotten ; and, from circumstances connected with it, 
I remember that it must be preferred to the autumn of 
1804. During that season I was in London, having 
come thither for the first time singe my entrance at 
college; And my introduction to opium arose in the 
following way: From an early age I had been ac- 
customed to wash my head in cold water at least once 


a day ; being suddenly seized with tooth-ache, T attri- , 


buted it to some relaxation caused by an accidental 
intermission of that practice ; jumped out of bed, 
plunged my head into a basin of cold water, and, with 
hair thus.wetted, went to sleep. The next morning, as 
I need hardly say, I awoke with excruciating rheumatic 
pains of the head and face, from which I had hardly 
any respite for about twenty days. On the twenty- 
first day I think it was, and ona Sunday, that I went 
out into the streets ; rather to run away, if possible, 
from my torments, than with any distinct purpose. By 
accident, I met a college acquaintance, who recom- 
mended opium. Opium! dread agent of unimaginable 
pleasure and pain! I had heard of it as I had heard 
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of manna er of ambrosia, but no further; how un- 
meaning a sound was it at that time! what solemn 


. chords does it now strike upon my heart! what heart- 


quaking vibrations of sad and happy remembrances ! 
Reverting forà moment to these, I feel a mystic im- 
p@rtance attached to the minutest circumstances con- 
nected with the place, and the time, and the man (if 
man he was), that first laid open to me the paradise of 
opium-eaters. It was a Sunday afternoon, wet and 
cheerless ; and a duller spectacle this earth of ours has 
not to show than a rainy Sunday in London. My 
road homewards lay through Oxford Street; and near 
“the stately Pantheon? (as Mr. Wordsworth. has 
obligingly called it) I saw a druggists shop: ‘The 
druggist (unconscious minister of celestial pleasures !), 
as if in sympathy with the rainy Sunday, looked dull 
and stupid, just as any mortal druggist might be 
expected to look on a Sunday ; and when I asked for 
the tincture of opium, he gave it to me as any other 
man might do! and, furthermore, out of my shilling 
returned to me what seemed to be a real copper half- 
penny, taken out of a real wooden drawer. Never- 
theless, in spite of such indications of humanity, he 
has ever since existed in my mind as a beatific vision 
of an immortal druggist sent down to earth on a 
special mission to myself. And it confirms me in this 
way of considering him, that when I next came up to 
London, I sought him near the stately Pantheon, and 
found him not; and thus to me, who knew not his 
indeed, he had one), he seemed rather 
from Oxford Street than to have 
The reader may 


name (if, 
to have vanished 
removed to any bodily fashion. 
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choose to think of him as, possibly, no more than 
a sublunary druggist: it may be so, but my faith is 
better: I believe him to have evanesced,' or evapo- 
rated. So unwillingly would I cornect any mortal 
remembrances with that hour, and placé; and creature, 
that first brought me acquainted with the celestial 
drug. t 

Arrived at my lodgings, it may be supposed that I 
lost not a moment in taking the quantity prescribed. 
I was necessarily ignorant of the whole art and mystery 
of opium-taking ; and what I took, I took under every 
disadvantage. But I took it; and in an hour, —oh 
heavens ! what a. revulsion! what an upheaving, from 
its lowest depths, of the inner Spirit! what qn apoca- 
lypse of the world within me! That my pains had 
vanished was now a trifle in my eyes; this negative 
effect was swallowed up in the immensity of those 
positive effects which had opened before me, in the 
abyss of divine enjoyment thus suddenly revealed. 


Here was a panacea, a $appakov verevbec, for all human ^ 
woes; here was the secret of happiness, about which | 


philosophers had disputed for so many ages, at once 


! Evanesced :—this way of going off from the stage ot life 


appears to have been well known in the seventeenth century, but ` 


at that time to have been considered a peculiar privilege of blood 
royal, and by no means to be allowed to druggists. For, about 
the year 1686, a poet of rather ominous name (and who, by the 
bye, did ample justice to his name), namely Mr. FLAT-MAN, in 
speaking of the death of Charles IL, expresses his surprise that 
any prince should commit so absurd an act as dying; because, 
says he, 


Kings should disdain to die, and only disappear ; 
They should adscond, that is, into the other world. 
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discovered happiness might now be bought for a 
penny, and ‘carried in the waistcoat-pocket ; portable 


ecstasies might be had, corked up in a pint bottle; 
and peace of mipd could be sent down in gallons by 
the mail-coack. But, if I talk in this way, the reader 
wall think I am laughing; and I can assure him that 
nobody will laugh long who deals much with opium : 
its pleasures even are of a grave and solemn: com- 
plexion; and, in his happiest state, the opium-eater 
cannot present himself in the character of Z/4Z/egro ; 
even then, he speaks and thinks as becomes 77 Pen- 
seroso. Nevertheless, I have a very reprehensible way 
of jesting, at times, in the midst of my own misery ; 
and, unless when I am checked by some more power- 
ful feelings, I am afraid I shall be guilty of this 
indecent practice, even in these annals of suffering or 
enjoyment. ‘The reader must allow a little to my in- 
firm nature in this respect ; and with a few indulgences 
of that sort, I shall endeavour to be as grave, if not 
drowsy, as fits a theme like opium, so anti-mercurial 


as it really-is, and so drowsy as it is falsely reputed. 


And, first, one word with respect to its bodily effects; 
for upon all that has been hitherto written on the 
ect of opium, whether by travellers in Turkey (who 
an old immemorial 
right) or by professors of medicine, writing ex cathedra, 
I have but one emphatic criticism to pronounce,—— 
Lies! lies! lies! Ixemember once, in passing a book- 
ave caught these words from a page of some 
“ By this time I became convinced that 
papers spoke truth at least twice a 
esday and Saturday, and might 
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safely be depended upon for—the list of bankrupts.” 
In like manner, I do by no means deny that some 
truths haye been delivered to the world in regard to 
opium ; thus, it has been repeatedly, affirmed, by the 
learned, that opium isa dusky brown if; colour, —and 
this, take notice, I grant, secondly, that it is rather 
dear, which also I grant— for, in my time, East India 
opium has been three guineas a pound, and Turkey, 
eight ; and, thirdly, that if you eat a good deal of it 
most probably you must do what is particularly dis- 
agreeable to any man of regular habits, namely,—die.' 
These weighty propositions are, all and singular, true ; 
I cannot gainsay them; and truth ever was, and will 
be, commendable. But, in these three theorems, 1 
believe we have exhausted the stock, of knowledge as 
yet accumulated by man on the subject of opium. 
And, therefore, worthy doctors, as there seems to be 
room for further discoveries, stand aside, and allow me 
to come forward and lecture on this matter. 

First, then, it is not so much affirmed as taken for 
granted, by all who ever mention opium, formally or 
incidentally, that it does or can produce intoxication. 
Now, reader, assure yourself, eo periculo, that no 
quantity of opium ever did, or could, intoxicate. As 


to the tincture of opium (commonly called laudanum), - 


! Ofthis, however, the learned appear latterly to have doubted ; 
for, in a pirated edition of Buchan's DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
which I onge saw in the hands of acfarmer’s wife, who was 
studying it for the benefit of her health, the doctor was made to 
say;—** Be particularly careful never to take above five-and- 
twenty ounces of laudanum at once.” ‘The true reading being 
probably five-and-twenty drops, which are held to be equal to 
about one grain of crude opium. ^ 
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that might certainly intoxicate, if a man could bear to 
take enough of it; but why? because it contains so 


_ much proof spirit, and not because it contains so much 


opium. But crude opium, I affirm peremptorily, is 
incapable of producing any state of body at all resemb- 
ling that which is produced by alcohol; and not in degree 
only incapable, but even in ZZ; it is not in the 
quantity of its effects merely, but in the quality, that 
it differs altogether. The pleasure given by? wine is 
always mounting, and tending to a crisis, after which 
it declines ; that from opium, when once generated, is 
stationary for eight or ten hours: the first, to borrow 
a technical distinction from medicine, is a case of 
acute, the second of chronic, pleasure; the one js a 
flame, the other a steady and equable glow. But the 
Main distinction lies in this, that whereas wine dis- 
orders the mental faculties, opium, on the contrary (if 
taken ina proper manner), introduces amongst them 
the most exquisite order, legislation, and harmony. 
Wine robs a man of his self-possession ; opium greatly 
invigorates it. Wine unsettles and clouds the judg- 
ment, and gives a preternatural brightness, and a 
vivid exaltation, to the contempts and the admirations, 
to the loves and the hatreds, of the drinker; opium, | 
on the contrary, communicates serenity and equipoise | 
to all the faculties, active or passive ; and, with respect 
to the temper and moral feelings in general, it gives 
simply that sort of vital warmth which is approved by 
the judgment, and which would probably always 
accompany a bodily constitution of primeval or ante- 
diluvian health. Thus, for instance, opium, like wine, 
e heart ‘and the benevolent 


gives an expansion to th 
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affections ; but then, with this remarkable difference, 
that in the sudden development of kindheartedness 
which accompanies inebriation, there is always more 
or less of a maudlin character which exposes it to the 
contempt of the bystander. Men shake hands, swear 
eternal friendship, and shed tears,—no mortal kncsws 
why; and the sensual creature is clearly uppermost. 
But the expansion of the benigner feelings, incident to 
opium, is no febrile access, but a healthy restoration 
to that which the mind would naturally recover upon 
the removal of any deep-seated irritation of pain that 
had disturbed and quarrelled with the impulses of a 
heart originally just and good. True it is, that even 
wine, up to a certain point, and with certain men, 
rather tends to exalt and to steady the intellect ; I 
myself, who have neyer been a great wine-drinker, used 
to find that half-a-dozen glasses of wine advantageously 
affected the faculties, brightened and intensified the 
consciousness, and gave to the mind a feeling of being 
“ponderibus librata suis ;” and,certainly it is most 
absurdly said, in popular language, of any man, that 
he is disguised in liquor; for, on the contrary, most 
men are disguised by sobriety; and it is when they 
are drinking (as some old gentleman says in Athenceus) 
that men display themselves in their true complexion 
of character ; which surely is not disguising themselves. 
But still, wine constantly leads a man to the brink of 
absurdity, and extravagance 3 and, beyond a certain 
point, it is sure to volatilize and to disperse the ` 
intellectual energies ; whereas opium always seems to 
compose what had been agitated, and to concentrate 
what had been distratted. In short, to sum up all in 
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one word, a man who is inebriated, or tending to 
inebriation, is, and feels that he is, in a condition 
which calls up into supremacy the merely human, too 
often the brutal, part of his nature; but the opium- 
eater (I speak of him who is not suffering from any 
disease, or other remote effects of opium) feels that 
the diviner part of his nature is paramount; that is, 
the moral affections are in a state of cloudless serenity 
and over all is the great light of the majestic intellect, 
This is the doctrine of the true church on the sub- 
ject of opium: of which church I acknowledge myself 
to be the only member,—the alpha and omega; but 
then it is to be recollected, that I speak from the 
ground of a large and profound personal experience, 
whereas most of the unscientific’ authors who have at 
all treated of opium, and even of those who have 


* Amongst the great herd of travellers, etc., who show suffi- 
ciently by their stupidity that they never held any intercourse 
with opium, I must caution my readers specially against the 
brilliant author of “Anastasius.” This gentleman, whose wit 
would lead one to presume him an opium-eater, has made it im- 
possible to consider him in that character, from the grievous 
misrepresentation which he has given of its effects, at pages 215- 
217, of vol. i. Upon consideration, it must appear such to the 
author himself; for, waiving the errors I have insisted on in the 
text, which (and others) are adopted in the fullest manner, he 
will himself admit that an old gentleman, ‘‘ with a snow-white 
beard," who eats **ample doses of opium,” and is yet able to 
deliver what is meant and received as very weighty counsel on 
the bad effects of that practice, is but an indifferent, evidence 
that opium either kills prematurely, or sends them into a mad- 
house, But, for my part, I see into this old gentleman and his 
motives; the fact is, he was enamoured of “the little golden 
receptacle of the pernicious drug," which Anastasius carried 
about him ; and no way of obtaining it so safe and so feasible 
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written expressly on the materia medica, made it 
evident, from the horror they express of it, that their 
experimental ;knowledge of its action is none at all. 
I will, however, candidly acknowledge that I have met 
with one person who bore evidence tocits intoxicating 
power, such as staggered my own incredulity ; forvhe 
was a surgeon, and had himself taken opium largely. 
I happened to say to him, that his enemies (as I had 
, heard) charged him with talking nonsense on politics, 
and that his friends apologized for him by suggesting 
that he was constantly in a state of intoxication from 
opium. Now, the accusation, said I, is not prima 
acie, and of necessity, an absurd one ; but the defence 
zs. To my surprise, however, he insisted that both his 
enemies and his friends were in the right. “I will 
maintain," said he, “that I do talk nonsense ; and 
secondly, I will maintain that I do not talk nonsense 
upon principle, or with any view to profit, but solely 
and simply,” said he, “solely and simply,—solely and 
simply (repeating it three times,over), because I am 
drunk with opium, and that daily." I replied that, as 
to the allegation of his enemies, as it seemed to be 
established upon such respectable testimony, seeing 
that the three parties concerned all agreed in it, it did 
not become me to question it; but the defence set up 
I must demur to. He proceeded ‘to discuss the 


occurred, as that of frightening its owner out of his wits (which, 
by the bye, are none of the Strongest), This commentary throws 
a new light upon the case, and greatly improves it as a story ; 
for the old gentleman's speech, considered as a lecture on phar- 


macy, is highly absurd; but, considered as a hoax on Anastasius, . 


it reads excellently. 
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matter, and to lay down his reasons ; but it seemed to 
Me so impolite to pursue an argument which must 
have presumed a man mistaken in a point belonging 
to his own profession, that I did not press him even 
when his courSe of argument seemed open to objec- 
tidh ; not to mention that a man who talks nonsense, 
even though “with no view to profit,” is not altogether 
the most agreeable partner in a dispute, whether as 
opponent or respondent. I confess, however, that the 
authority of a surgeon, and one who was reputed a 
good one, may seem a weighty one to my prejudice ; 
but still I must plead my experience, which was 
greater than his greatest by seven thousand drops a 
day; and though it was not possible to suppose a 
medical man unacquainted with the characteristic 
symptoms of vinous intoxication, yet it struck me that 
he might proceed on a logical error of using the word 
intoxication with too great latitude, and extending it 
generically to all modes of nervous excitement, instead 
of restricting it as the expression for a specific sort of 
excitement, connected with certain diagnostics. Some 
people have maintained, in my hearing, that they had 
been drunk upon green tea ; and a medical student in 
London, for whose knowledge in his profession I have 
reason to feel great respect, assured me, the other day, 

.that a patient, in recovering from an illness, had got 
drunk on a beef-steak. 

Having dwelt so much on this first and leading error 
in respect to opium, I shall notice very briefly a 
second and a third; which are, that the elevation of 
spirits produced by opium is necessarily followed by a 
proportionate, depression, and that the natural and 
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even immediate consequence of opium is. torpor and 
stagnation, animal and mental The first of these 
errors I shall content myself with simply denying; 
assuring my reader, that for ten yeays, during which I 
took opium at intervals, the day succeeding to that on 
which I allowed myself this luxury was always a day 
of unusually good spirits. 

With respect to the torpor supposed to follow, or 
rather (if we were to credit the numerous pictures of 
Turkish opium-eaters) to accompany, the practice of 
opium-eating, I deny that also. Certainly, opium is 
classed under the head of narcotics, and some such 
effect it may produce in the end; but the primary 
effects of opium are always, and in the highest degree, 
to excite and stimulate the system ; this first stage of 
its action always lasted with me, during my novitiate, 
for upwards of eight hours; jso that it must be the 
fault of the opium-eater himself, if he does not so time 
his exhibition of the dose (to speak medically) as that 
the whole weight of its narcotic influence may descend 
upon his sleep. Turkish opium-eaters, it seems, are 
absurd enough to sit, like so many equestrian statues, 
on logs of wood as stupid as themselves. But, that 
the reader may judge of the degree in which opium is 
likely to stupify the faculties of an Englishman, I shall 
(by way of treating the question illustratively, rather 
than argumentatively) describe the way in which I my- 
self often passed an opium evening in London, during 
the period between 1804 and r812. It will be seen, 
that at least opium did not move me to seek solitude, 
and much less to seek inactivity, or the torpid state of 
self-involution ascribed to the Turks. I give this - 
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account at the risk of being pronounced a crazy 
enthusiast or visionary; but I regard that little. I 
must desire my,reader to bear in mind, that I was a 
hard student, and at severe studies for all the rest of 
my time; and*certainly I had a right occasionally to 
refaxations as well as other people; these, however, I 
allowed myself but seldom. 

The late Duke of used to say, “Next Friday, 
by the blessing of Heaven, I purpose to be drunk ;” 
and in like manner I used to fix beforehand how often, 
within a given time, and when, I would commit a 
debauch of opium. This was seldom more than 
once in three weeks ; for at that time I could not have 
ventured to call every day (as I did afterwards) for “a 
glass of laudanum negus, warm, and without sugar.” 
No; as I have said, I seldom drank laudanum, at 
that time, more than once in three weeks: this was 
usually on a Tuesday or a Saturday night ; my reason 
for which was this. In those days, Grassini sang at 
the opera, and her voice was delightful to me beyond 
all that I had ever heard. I know not what may be 
the state of the opera-house now, having never been 
within its walls for seven or eight years; but at that 
time it was by much the most pleasant place of resort 
in London for passing an evening. Five shillings 
admitted one to the gallery, which was subject to far 
less annoyance than the pit of the theatres ; the 
orchestra was distingttished by its sweet and melodious 
grandeur, from all English orchestras, the composition 
of which, I confess, is not acceptable to my ear, from 
the predominance of the clangorous instruments, and 


the almost -absglute tyranny of the violin. The 
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choruses were divine to hear; and when Grassini 
appeared in some interlude, as she often did, and 
poured forth her passionate soul as Andromache, at 
the tomb of Hector, etc., I question avhether any Turk, 
of all that ever entered the paradise Gf opium-eaters, 
can have had half the pleasure I had. But, indeed; I 
: honour the barbarians too much by supposing them 
capable of any pleasures approaching to the intellectual 
ones.of an Englishman. For music is an intellectual 
ora sensual pleasure, according to the temperament 
of him who hears it. And, by the bye, with the 
exception of the fine extravaganza on that subject in 
“TwelfthNight,” I do not recollect more than one thing 
said adequately on the subject of music in all literature ; 
it is a passage in the Religio Medici} of Sir T. Browne, 
and, though chiefly remarkable for its sublimity, has 
also a philosophic value, inasmuch as it points to the 
true theory of musical effects, The mistake of most 
people is, to suppose that it is by the ear they com- 
municate with music, and therefore that they are 
purely passive to its effects. But this is not so; it is 
by the reaction of the mind upon the notices of the 
ear (the matter coming by the senses, the form from 
the mind) that the pleasure is constructed j and there- 
fore it is that people of equally good ear differ so much 
in this point from one another. Now, opium, by 
greatly increasing the activity of the mind, generally 
increases. of necessity, that particular mode of its 


! I have not the book at this moment to consult; but I think 
the passage begins, ** And even that tavern music, which makes 
one man merry, another mad, in me strikes a deep fit of devo- 
tion,” etc. 
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activity by which we are able to construct out of the 
raw material of organic sound an elaborate intellec- 
tual pleasure. But, says a friend, a succession of 
musical sounds is to me like a collection of Arabic 
characters: I tan attach no ideas to them. Ideas! 
n$y good sir? there is no occasion for them ! all that 
class of ideas which can be available in such a. case 
has a language of representative feelings. But this is 
a subject foreign to my present purposes; it is. suffi- 
cient to say, that a chorus, etc., of elaborate harmony, 
displayed before me, as in a piece of arras-work, the 
whole of my past life,—not as if recalled by an act 
of memory, but as if present and incarnated in the 
music ; no longer painful to dwell upon, but the detail 
of its incidents removed, or blended in some hazy 
abstraction, and its passions exalted, spiritualized, and 
sublimed. All this was to be had for five shillings. 
And over and above the music of the stage and the 
orchestra, I had all around me, in the intervals of the 
performance, the music of the Italian language talked 
by Italian women,—for the gallery was usually crowded 
with Italians,—and I listened with a pleasure such as 
that with which Weld, the traveller, lay and listened, 
in Canada, to the sweet laughter of Indian women ; 
for the less you understand of a language, the more 
sensible you are to the melody or harshness of its 
sounds, For such a purpose, therefore, it was an 
advantage to me that I was a poor Italian scholar, 
reading it but little, and not speaking it at all, nor 
understanding a tenth part of what I heard spoken. 
"These were my opera pleasures ; but another pleasure 
I had, which, as it could be "had only on a Saturday 
yr 
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night, occasionally struggled with my love of the 
opera ; for, at that time, Tuesday and Saturday were 
the regular opera nights. On this subject I am afraid 
I shall be rather obscure, but, I cansassure the reader, 
not at all more so than Marinus in his ‘fife of Proclus, 
or many other biographers and auto-biographers of fur 
reputation. This pleasure, I have said, was to be had 
only on a Saturday night. What, then, was Saturday 
night to me, more than any other night? I had no 
labours that I rested from j no wages to receive; what 
needed I to care for Saturday night, more than as it was 
a summons to hear Grassini? True, most logical 
reader ; what you Say is unanswerable. And yet so it 
was and is, that whereas different men throw their 
feelings into different channels, and most are apt to 
show their interest in the concerns of the poor, chiefly 
by sympathy, expressed in some Shape or other, with 
their distresses and sorrows, I, at that time, was disposed 
to express my interest by sympathizing with their 
pleasures. The pains of. poverty I had lately seen too 
much of,—more than I wished to remember ; but the 
pleasures of the poor, their consolations of spirit, and 
their reposes from bodily toil, can never become oppres- 
Sive to contemplate. Now, Saturday night is the 
Season for the chief regular and periodic return of rest 
to the poor ; in this point the most hostile sects unite, 
and acknowledge a common link of brotherhood ; 
almost al! Christendom rests frora its labours. It is a 
rest introductory to another rest; and divided by a 
whole day and two nights from the renewal of toil. 
On this account I feel always, on a Saturday night, as 
though I also were released from some yoke of labour, 
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had some wages to receive, and some luxury of repose 
to enjoy. For the sake, therefore, of witnessing, upon 
as large a scale as possible, a spectacle with which my 
sympathy was so*entire, I used often, on Saturday 
nights, after I fad taken opium, to wander forth, with- 
ouf much regarding the direction or the distance, to all 
the markets, and other parts of London, to which the 
poor resort’on a Saturday night, for laying out their 
wages. Many a family party, consisting of a man, his 
wife, and sometimes one or two of his children, have I 
listened to, as they stood consulting on their ways and 
means, or the strength of their exchequer, or the price 
of household articles. Gradually I became familiar 
with their wishes, their difficulties, and their opinions. 
Sometimes there might be heard murmurs of discon- 
tent; but far oftener expressions: on the countenance, 
or uttered in words, of patience, hope, and tranquillity. 
And, taken generally, I must say, that, in this point, at 
least, the poor are far more philosophic than the rich ; 
that they show a more ready and cheerful submission 
to what they consider as irremediable evils, or irrepar- 
Whenever I saw occasion, or could do it 
I joined their parties, 
matter in discussion, 


able losses. 
without appearing to be intrusive, 


and gave my opinion upon the 
which, if not always judicious, was always received 


indulgently. If wages were a little higher, or expected 
to be so, or the quartern loaf a little lower, or it was 
reported that onions arid butter were expected to fall, 
I was glad ; yet, if the contrary were true; I drew from 
opium some means of consoling myself For opium 
(like the bee, that extracts its materials indiscriminately 
from roses and from the soot of chimneys) can 
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overrule all feelings into a compliance with the master- 
key. Some of these rambles led me to great distances ; 
for an opium-eater is too happy to observe the motion 
of time. And sometimes, in my*attempts to steer 
homewards, upon nautical principles, By fixing my eye 
on the pole-star, and seeking ambitiously for a nofth- 
west passage, instead of circumnavigating all the capes 
and head-lands I had doubled in my outward voyage, 
I came suddenly upon such knotty problems of 
alleys, such enigmatical entries, and such sphinx’s 
| riddles of streets without thoroughfares, as must, I 
conceive, baffle the audacity of porters, and confound 
\the intellect of hackney-coachmen. I could almost 
have believed, at times, that I must be the first dis- 
Coverer of some of these terre incognite, and doubted 
whether they had yet been laid down in the modern 
charts of London. For all this, however, I paid a 
heavy price in distant years, when the human face 
tyrannized over my dreams, and the perplexities of my 
steps in London came back and haunted my sleep, 
with the feeling of perplexities o or intellectual, that 
brought confusion to the reason, Or anguish and remorse 
to the conscience. 

Thus I have shown that opium does: not, of necessity, 
produce inactivity or torpor ; but that, on the contrary, 
it often led me into markets and theatres. Yet, in 
candour, I will admit that markets and theatres are not 
the appropriate haunts of the opium-eater, when in the 
divinest state incident to his enjoyment. In that state, 
crowds become an oppression to him ; music, even, 
too sensual and gross. He naturally seeks solitude 
and silence, as indispensable conditions of those trances, 
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or profoundest reveries, which are the crown and con- 
summation of what opium can do for human nature. 
I, whose disease it was to meditate too much and to 
observe too little, and who, upon my first entrance at 
college, was ne@rly falling into a deep melancholy, from 
breoding too much on the sufferings which I had 
witnessed in London, was sufficiently aware ‘of th , 
tendencies of my own thoughts to do all I could to 
counteract them. I was, indeed, like a person who, 
according to the old legend, had entered the cave of 
Trophonius ; and the remedies I sought were to force 
myself into society, and to keep my understanding in 
continual activity upon matters of science. But for 
these remedies, I should certainly have become hypo-: 
chondriacally melancholy. In after years, however, 
when my cheerfulness was more fully re-established, I 
yielded to my natural inclination for a solitary life. 


‘And at that time I often fell into these reveries upon 
than once it has happened 


taking opium ; and more 
to me, on a summer night, when I have been at an 
open window, in a room from which I could overlook 


the sea at a mile below me, and could command a view 
n of L——, at about the same distance, 


of the great tow: 
that I have sat from sunrise to sunset, motionless, and 


without wishing to move. 
I shall be charged with mysticism, Behmenism, 


t that shall not alarm me. Sir H. 
was one of our wisest men j and let 
my readers see if he, in his philosophical works, be 
half as unmysticalas I am. I say, then, that it has often 
struck me that the scene itself was somewhat typical of 
what took plage in such a reverie. The town of L—— 
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represented the earth, with its sorrows and its graves 
left behind, yet not out of sight, nor wholly forgotten. 
The ocean, in everlasting but gentle agitation, and 
brooded over by dove-ike calm, "might not unfitly 
typify the mind, and the mood whith then swayed 
it. For it seemed to me as if then first I stbod 
at a distance, and aloof from the uproar of life; 
as if the tumult, the fever, and the strife, were sus- 
pended ; a respite granted from the secret burdens of 
the heart ; a sabbath of repose ; a resting from human 
labours. Here were the hopes which blossom in the 
Paths of life, reconciled with the peace which is in the 
grave; motions of the intellect as unwearied as the 
heavens, yet for all anxieties a halcyon calm ; a tran- 
quillity that seemed no product ef inertia; but as if 
resulting from mighty and equal antagonisms ; infinite 
activities, infinite repose. 

O just, subtile, and mighty opium ! that to the hearts 
of poor and rich alike, for the wounds that will never 
heal, and for “the pangs that tempt the spirit to rebel,” 
bringest an assuaging balm j—eloquent opium! that 
with thy potent rhetoric stealest away the purposes of 
wrath, and, to the guilty man, for one night givest back 
the hopes of his youth, and hands washed pure from 
blood ; and, to the proud man, a brief oblivion for 


Wrongs unredressed, and insults unavenged ; 


that suramonest to the chancéry of dreams, for the 

triumphs of suffering innocence, false witnesses, and 

confoundest perjury, and dost reverse the sentences of 

unrighteous judges ; thou buildest upon the bosom of 

darkness, out of the fantastic imageryaof the brain, 
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k cities and temples, beyond the art of Phidias and 
y Praxiteles —beyond the splendour of Babylon and 
| . Hekatompylos ; and, “from the anarchy of dreaming 
| sleep,” callest into sunny light the faces of long-buried 
| beauties, and the blessed household countenances, 
cleansed from the “dishonours of the grave.” ‘Thou 
only givest these gifts to man ; and thou hast the keys 
| of Paradise, oh just, subtile, and mighty opium ! 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PAINS OF 
OPIUM. 


Courteous, and, I hope, indulgent reader (for all my 


readers must be indulgent ones, or else, I fear, I shall 
shock them too much to count on their courtesy), 
having accompanied me thus far, now let me request 
you to move onwards, for about eight years ; that is to 
Say, from 1804 (when I said that my acquaintance with 


opium first began) to 1812. The years of academic 
life are now over and gone, 


student’s cap no longer presses my temples ; if my cap 


ful scholar, 
f, and as passionate a lover 
of knowledge. My gown is, by this time, I dare to say, 


in the same condition with many thousands of excellent 
books in the Bodleian, namely, diligently perused by 
certain studious moths and worms ; or departed, how- 
ever (which is all that I know of its fate), to that great 
reservoir of somewhere, to which all the tea-cups, tea- 
caddies, tea-pots, tea-kettles, etc, have departed, not to 
speak of still frailer vessels, such as glasses, decanters, 
bed-makers, etc.), which occasional resemblances in the 
present generation of tea-cups, etc, remind me of 
having once Possessed, but of whose departure and 
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final fate, I, in common with most gownsmen of either 
university, could give, I suspect, but an obscure and 
conjectural history. The persecutions of the chapel- 
bell, sounding its ynwelcome summons to six o’clock 
matins, interrugt my slumbers no longer; the porter 
whg rang it, upon whose beautiful nose (bronze, inlaid 
with copper) I wrote, in retaliation, so many Greek 
epigrams whilst I was dressing, is dead, and has ceased 
to disturb anybody; and I, and many others who 
suffered much from his tintinnabulouspropensities, have 
now agreed to overlook his errors, and have forgiven 
him. Even with the bell I am now in charity ; it rings, 
I suppose, as formerly, thrice a day ; and cruelly annoys, 
I doubt not, many worthy gentlemen, and disturbs 
their peace*of mind ; but, as to me, in this year 1812, 
I regard its treacherous voice no longer (treacherous I 
call it, for, by some refinement of malice, it spoke in as 
sweet and silvery tones as if it had been inviting one to 
a party); its tones have no longer, indeed, power to 
reach me let the wind sit as favourable as the malice of 
the bell itself could wish ; for I am two hundred and 
fifty miles away from it, and buried in the depth of 
mountains. And what am I doing amongst the 
mountains? Taking opium. Yes, but what else ? 
Why, reader, in 1812, the year we are now arrived at, 
as well as for some years previous, I have been chiefly 
studying German metaphysics, in the writings of Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, etc. ,And how; and in what manner, 
do I live? in short, what class or description of men do 
I belong to? I am at this period, namely, in 1812, 
living in a cottage; and with a single female servant 
(honi soit qui qe lj) pense), who, amongst my neighbours, 
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passes by the name of my “house-keeper.” And, asa 
scholar and a man of learned education, and in that 
sense a gentleman, I may presume to class myself as 
an unworthy member of that indefinite body called 
gentlemen. Partly on the ground Ichaye assigned, 
pethaps,—partly because, from my having no visible 
calling or business, it is rightly judged that I must be 
living on my private fortune,—I am so classed by my 
neighbours ; and, by the courtesy of modern England, 
I am usually addressed on letters, etc., Esquire, though 
having, I fear, in the rigorous construction of heralds, 
but slender pretensions to that distinguished honour ; 
—yes, in popular estimation, I am X. Y. Z., Esquire, 
but not Justice of the Peace, nor Custos Rotulorum. 
Am I married? Not yet. And I still take Opium. On 
Saturday nights. And, perhaps, have taken it unblush- 
ingly ever since “the rainy Sunday,” and “the stately 
Pantheon,” and “ the beatific druggist” of 1804? Even 
so. And how do I find my health after all this opium- 
eating? in short, how do I do? Why, pretty well, I 
thank you, reader ; in the phrase of ladies in the straw, 
“as well as can be expected.” In fact, if T dared to 
say the real and simple truth (it must not be forgotten 
that hitherto I thought, to satisfy the theories of medical 
men, I ought to be ill), I was never better in my life 
than in the spring of 1812 ; and I hope sincerely, that 
the quantity of claret, Port, or “ particular Madeira;” 
which, in all probability, you, good reader, have taken 
and design to take, for every term of eight years, during 
your natural life, may as little disorder your health as 
mine was disordered by opium T had taken for the eight 
years between 1804and 1812. Hence you maysee again 
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the danger of taking any medical advice from “ Anasta- 
sius;” in divinity, for aught I know, or law, he may be 
a safe counsellor, but not in medicine. No; it is far 
better to consult Dr. Buchan, as I did; for I never 
forgot that worthy man’s excellent suggestion, and I was 
“particularly careful not to take above five-and-twenty 
ounces of laudanum.” To this moderation and tem- 
perate use of the article I may ascribe it, I suppose, that 
as yet, at least (that is, in 1812), I am ignorant and 
unsuspicious of the avenging terrors which opium has 
in store for those who abuse its lenity. At the same 
time, I have only been a dilettante eater of opium ; 
eight years’ practice, even with the single precaution of 
allowing sufficient intervals between every indulgence, 
has not been sufficient to make opium necessary to me 
as an article of daily diet. But now comes a different 
era. Move on, if you please, reader, to 181 3. Inthe 
summer of the year we have just quitted, I had suffered 
much in bodily health from distress of mind connected 
with a very melancholy event. This event, being no 
ways related to the subject now before me, further than 
: through bodily illness which it produced, I need not 
more particularly notice. Whether this illness of 1812 
had any share in that of 1813, I know not ; but so it 
was, that, in the latter year, I was attacked by a most 
appalling irritation of the stomach, in all respects the 
same as that which had caused me so much suffering 
“in youth, and accompanied by a revival of all the old 
dreams. This is the point of my narrative on which, 
as respects my own self-justification, the whole of what 
follows may be said to hinge. And here I find myself 
in a perplexing dilemma ;—Either, on the one hand, I 
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must exhaust the reader’s patience, by such a detail of 
my malady, and of my struggles with it, as might suffice 
to establish the fact of my inability to wrestle any longer 
with irritation and constant suffering ; or, on the other 
hand, by passing lightly over this critical part of my 
Story, I must forego the benefit of a stronger impression 
left on the mind of the reader, and must lay myself open 
to the misconstruction of having slipped by the easy and 
gradual steps of self-indulging persons, from the first to 
the final stage of opium-eating (a misconstruction to 
which there will be a lurking predisposition in most 
readers, from my previous acknowledgment), ‘This is 
the dilemma, the first horn of which would be sufficient 

to toss and gore any column of patient readers, though 

drawn up sixteen deep, and constantly relieved by fresh 
men; consequently that is not to be thought of. It 
remains, then, that I Postulate so much as is necessary 
for my purpose. And let me take as full credit for what 
I postulate as if I had demonstrated it, good reader, at 
the expense of your patience and my own. Be not so 
ungenerous as to let me suffer in your good opinion 

through my own forbearance and regard for your 
comfort. No; believe all that I ask of you, namely, 

that I could resist no longer, — believe it liberally, and 

as an act of grace, or else in mere prudence; for, if not, 

then, in the next edition of my Opium Confessions, 

revised and enlarged, I will make you believe, and 

tremble ; and, à force Wennuyer, by mere dint of 
pandiculation, I will terrify all readers of mine from 

ever again questioning any postulate that I shall think 

fit to make. 

This, then, let me repeat: I postulate, that at the 
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time I began to take opium daily, I could not have 
done otherwise. Whether, indeed, afterwards, I might 
not have succeeded in breaking off the habit, even 
when it seemed fo me that all efforts would be un- 
availing, and whether many of the innumerable efforts 
which I gig make might not have been carried much 
further, and my gradual re-conquests of ground lost 
might not have been followed up much more energetic- 
ally — these are questions which I must decline. 
Perhaps I might make out a case of palliation ; but— 
shall I speak ingenuously ?—I confess it, as a besetting 
infirmity of mine, that I am too much of an Bude- 
monist ; I hanker too much after a state of happiness, 
both for myself and’ others; I cannot face misery, 
whether my own os not, with an eye of sufficient firm- 
ness; and am little capable of encountering present 
pain for the sake of any reversionary benefit. On some 
other matters, I can agree with the gentlemen in the 
cotton trade' at Manchester in affecting the Stoic 
philosophy ; but not in this. Here I take the liberty 
of an Eclectic philosopher, and I look out for some 
courteous and considerate sect that will condescend 
more to the infirm condition of an opium-eater ; that 
are “sweet men," as Chaucer says, “to give absolu- 
tion,” and will show some conscience in the penances 
they inflict, and the efforts of abstinence they exact 
from poor sinners like myself. An inhuman moralist 

1 A handsome news-roodm, of which I was very politely made 
free in passing through Manchester, by several gentlemen of that 
place, is called, I think, Ze Porch; whence I, who am a 
stranger in Manchester, inferred that the subscribers meant to 
profess themselves followers of Zeno, But I have been since 
assured that thi? is a mistake. 
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Ican no more endure, in my nervous state, than opium 
that bas not been boiled. At any rate, he who sum- 
mons me to send out a large freight of self-denial and 
mortification upon any cruising voyage of moral im- 
provemertt, must make it clear to my’ understanding 
that the concern is a hopeful one. At my time of tife 
(six-and-thirty years of age), it cannot be supposed that 
I have much energy to spare; in fact, I find it all 
little enough for the intellectual labours I have on my 
hands ; and, therefore, let no man expect to frighten 
me by a few hard words into embarking any part of it 
upon desperate adventures of morality. ; 
Whether desperate or not, however, the issue of the 
struggle in 1813 was what I have mentioned ; and from 
this date the reader is to consider me as a regular and 
confirmed opium-eater, of whom to ask whether on any 
particular day he had or had not taken opium, would be 
to ask whether his lungs had performed respiration, or 
the heart fulfilled its functions. You understand, now, 
reader, what I am ; and you are by this time aware, that 
no old gentleman, “ with a snow-white beard,” will have 
any chance of persuading me to surrender “ the little 


golden receptacle of the pernicious drug.” 


No; I give 
notice to all, 


whether moralists or surgeons, that 
whatever be their prétensions and skill in their re- 
Spective lines of practice, they must not hope for any 
countenance from me, if. they think to begin by any 
Savage proposition for a Lent or Ramadam of abs- 
tinence from opium. This, then, being all fully under- 
Stood between us, we shall in future sail before the wind. 
Now, then, reader, from 181 3, where all this time we 
havebeen sitting downand loitering, riseup, if you please, 
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and walk forward about three years more. Now draw 


up the curtain, and you shall see me in a new character. 


If any man, poor or rich, were to say that he would 
tell us what had been the happiest day in his life, and 
the why and tke wherefore, I suppose that we should 
albcry out, Hear him! hear him! As to the happiest 
day, that must be very difficult for any wise man to 
name ; because any event, that could occupy so dis- 
tinguished a place in a man’s retrospect of his life, or 
be entitled to have shed a special felicity on any one 
day, ought to be of such an enduring character, as that 
(accidents apart) it should have continued to shed the 
same felicity, or one not distinguishably less, on 
many years together. To the happiest lustrum; how- 
ever, Or even to the happiest year, it may be allowed 
to any man to point without discountenance from 
wisdom. This year, in my case, reader, was the one 
which we have now reached ; though it stood, I con- 
fess, as a parenthesis between years of a gloomier 
character. It was a year of brilliant water (to speak 
after the manner of jewellers), set, as it were, and in- 
in the gloom and cloudy melancholy of opium. 
d, I had a little before this time 
and without any considerable 
nty grains of opium 


sulated, 
Strange as it may soun 
descended suddenly, 

effort, from three hundred and twe 
(that is, eight "thousand drops of laudanum) per day, 


1 I here reckon twenty-five drops of laudanum as equivalent to 


one grain of opium, whioh, I believe, is the common} estimate. 
However, as both may be considered variable quantities (the 
crude opium yarying much in strength, and the tincture still 
more), I suppose that no infinitesimal accuracy Can be had in 
such a calculation.  Tea-spoons vary as much in size as opium 
in strength. Small ones hold about one hundred drops : so that 
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to forty grains, or one-eighth part. Instantaneously, 
and as if by magic, the cloud of profoundest melan- 
choly which rested upon my brain, like some black 
vapours that I have seen roll away from the summits of 
mountains, drew off in one day ; passed off with its 
murky banners as simultaneously as a ship that has 
been stranded, and is floated off by a spring tide, — 


That moveth altogether, if it move at all. 


Now, then, I was again happy : I now took only one 
thousand drops of laudanum per day,—and what was 
that? A later spring had come to close up the season 
of youth ; my brain performed its functions as healthily 
as ever before. I read Kant again, and again I under- 
stood him, or fancied that I did. Again thy feelings 
of pleasure expanded themselves to all around me 8 
and if any man from Oxford or Cambridge, or from 
neither, had been announced to me in my unpretending 
cottage, I should have welcomed him with as sumptuous 
a Teception 4S so poor a man could. offer, Whatever 
else was wanting to awise man’s happiness, of laudanum 
I would have given him as much as he wished, and in 
a golden cup. "And, by the way, now that I speak of 
giving laudanum away, I remember, about this time, a 
little incident which I mention, bec; 
was, the reader will soon meet it a 
which it influenced more fearfully 
gined. One day a Malay knocked 
business a Malay could haye to 


ause, trifling as it 
gain in my dreams, 
than could be ima- 
at my door. What 
transact amongst 


eight thousand drops are about eighty times a tea-spoonfal. The 
reader sees how much I Kept within Dr. Buchan’s indulgent 
allowance, 
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English mountains, I cannot conjecture ; but possibly 
he was on his road toa seaport about forty miles 
distant. 

The servant who opened the door to him was a 
young girl, bor and bred amongst the mountains, who 
had never seen an Asiatic dress of any sort: his tur- 
ban, therefore, confounded her not a little ; and as it 
turned out that his attainments in English were exactly 
of the same extent as hers in the Malay, there seemed to 
bean impassable gulf fixed between all communication 
of ideas, if either party had happened to possess any. 
In this dilemma, the girl recollecting the reputed 
learning of her master (and, doubtless, giving me 
credit for a knowledge of all the languages of the 
earth, besides, perhaps, a few of the lunar ones), came 
and gave me to understand that there was a sort of 
demon below whom she clearly imagined that my art 
could exorcise from the house. I did not immediately 
go down, but when I did, the group which presented 
itself, arranged as it was by accident, though not very 
elaborate, took hold of my fancy and my eye in a way 
that none of the statuesque attitudes exhibited in the 
ballets in the opera-house, though so ostentatiously 
complex, had ever done. In a cottage kitchen, but 
panelled on the wall with dark wood, that from age and 
rubbing resembled oak, and looking more like a rustic 
hall of entrance than a kitchen, stood the Malay, his 
turban and loose troysers of dingy white religved upon 
the dark panelling ; he had placed himself nearer to the 
girl than she seemed to relish, though her native spirit 
of mountain intrepidity contended with the feeling of 
simple awe which her countenance expressed, as she 
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gazed upon the tiger-cat before her. And a more 
striking picture there could not be imagined, than the 
beautiful English face of the girl, and its exquisite 
fairness, together with her erect and independent atti- 
tude, contrasted with the sallow and bifious skin of the 
Malay, enamelled or veneered with mahogany by marine 
air, his small, fierce, restless eyes, thin lips, slavish 
gestures, and adorations. Half hidden by the ferocious- 
looking Malay, was a little child from a neighbouring 
cottage, who had crept in after him, and was now in 
the act of reverting its head and gazing upwards at the 
turban and the fiery eyes beneath it, whilst with one 
hand he caught at the dress of the young woman for 
protection, d 

My knowledge of the Oriental tongues is not remark- 
ably extensive, being, indeed, confined to 
—the Arabic word for barley, and the Turkish for opium 
(madjoon), which I have learnt from “ Anastasius.” 
And, as I had neither a Malay dictionary, 
Adelung's “Mithridates,” wi 


two words, 


nor even 
hich might haye helped me 
to a few words, I addressed him in some lines from the 
* Iliad " ; considering that, of such language as T pos- 
Sessed, the Greek, in point of longitude, 
graphically nearest to an Oriental one. 
me in a devout manner, and replied in what T suppose 
was Malay. In this wa 


ist, I concluded that opium must be 
familiar, and the expression of his face convinced me 
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that it was. Nevertheless, I was struck with some 
little consternation when I saw him suddenly raise his 
hand to his mouth, and (in the school-boy phrase) bolt 
the whole, dividedsinto three pieces, at one mouthful. 
The quantity Was enough to kill three dragoons and 
their horses, and I felt some alarm for the poor crea- 
ture; but what could be done? I had given him the 
opium in compassion for his solitary life, on recollecting 
that, if he had travelled on foot from London, it must 
be nearly three weeks since he could have exchanged 
a thought with any human being. I could not think 
of violating the laws of hospitality by having him seized 
and drenched with an emetic, and thus frightening him 
into a notion that we were going to sacrifice him to 
some English idol. _ No; there was clearly no help for 
it. He took his leave, and for some days I felt 
anxious; but, as I never heard of any Malay being 
found dead, I became convinced that he was used ! to 
opium, and that I must have done him the service I 
designed, by giving him one night of respite from the 


pains of wandering. 


1 This, however, is not a necessary conclusion, the varieties 
of effect produced by opium on different constitutions are 
infinite, A London magistrate (Harriott's “Struggles through 
Life,” vol. iii., p. 391, third edition) has recorded that on the 
first occasion of his trying laudanum for the gout, he took FORTY 
the next night SIXTY, and on the fifth night EIGHTY, 
ever; and this at an advanced age, I 
have an anecdote from a country surgeon, however, which sinks 
Mr. Harriott's case into a trifle, and in my projected medical 
treatise on opium, which I will publish, provided the College 
of Surgeons will pay me for enlightening their benighted under- 
standings upon this subject, I will relate it; but it is far too good 


a story to be published gratis. 
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This incident I have digressed to mention, because 
this Malay (partly from the picturesque exhibition he 
assisted to frame, partly from the anxiety I connected 
with his image for some days) fastened afterwards 
upon my dreams, and brought other Malays with him 
worse than himself, that ran “a-muck”! at me, andded 
me into a world of troubles. But, to quit this episode, 
and to return to my intercalary year of happiness. I 
have said already, that on a subject so important to us 
all as happiness, we should listen with pleasure to any 
man’s experience or experiments, even though he were 
but a ploughboy, who cannot be Supposed to haye 
ploughed very deep in such an intractable soil as that 
of human pains and pleasures, or to have. conducted 
his researches upon any very enlightened principles. 
But I, who have taken happiness, both in a solid and 
a liquid shape, both boiled and unboiled, both East 
India and Turkey,—who have conducted 
ments upon this interesting subject with a sort of gal- 
vanic battery,—and have, for the general benefit of the 
world, inoculated myself, as it were, with the poison of 
eight hundred drops of laudanum per day (just for the 
same reason as a French surgeon inoculated himself 
lately with a cancer,—an English one, twenty years 
ago, with plague,—and a third, I know not of what 
nation, with hydrophobia) TI, it will be admitted, 
must surely know what happiness is, if anybody does, 
And therefore I will here lay, down an analysis of 


my experi- 


* See the common accounts, 
Voyager, of the frantic excess; 
have taken opium, 
gambling, 


» in any Eastern traveller or 
es committed by Malays who 
or are reduced to desperation by ill-luck at 
? 
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happiness ; and, as the most interesting mode of com- 
municating it, I will give it, not didactically, but wrapt 
up and involved in a picture of one evening, as I spent 
every evening during the intercalary year when lauda- 
num, though taken daily, was to me no more than the 
elixir of pleasure. This done, I shall quit the subject 
of happiness altogether, and pass to a very different 
one,—the pains of opium. 

Let there be a cottage, standing in a valley, eighteen 
miles from any town; no spacious valley, but about 
two miles long by three-quarters of a mile in average 
width,—the benefit of which provision is, that all the 
families resident within its circuit will compose, as it 
were, one larger household, personally familiar to your 
eye, and more or less interesting to your affections. 
Let the mountains be real mountains, between three 
and four thousand feet high, and the cottage a real 
cottage, not (as a witty author has it) “a cottage with 
a double coach-house ;” let it be, in fact (for I must 
abide by the actual scene), a white cottage, embowered 
with flowering shrubs, so chosen as to unfold a succes- 
sion of flowers upon the walls, and clustering around 
the windows, through all the months of spring, summer, 
and autumn; beginning, in fact, with May roses, and 
ending with jasmine. Let it, however, zo£ be spring, 


nor autumn; but winter, in its sternest 


nor summer, : 
shape. This is a most important point in the science 


of happiness. And I gm surprised to see people over- 
look it, and think it matter of congratulation that 
winter is going, O1, if coming, is not likely to be a 
severe one. On the contrary, I put up à petition, 
annually, for as much snow, hail, frost, or storm of one 
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kind or other, as the skies can possibly afford us. 
Surely everybody is aware of the divine pleasures which 
attend a winter fireside, —candles at four o'clock, warm 
hearth-rugs, tea, a fairtea-maker, shutters closed, curtains 
flowing in ample draperies on the floor’ whilst the wind 
and rain are raging audibly without, ar 


And at the doors and windows seem to call 

As heaven and earth they would together mell ; 

Yet the least entrance find they none at all ; 

Whence sweeter grows our rest secure in massy hall, 
Castle of Indolence, 


All these are items in the description of a winter 
evening which must surely be familiar to everybody 
born in a high latitude. And it is evident that most 
of these delicacies, like ice-cream. require a very low 
temperature of the atmosphere to produce them : they 
are fruits which cannot be ripened without weather 
stormy or inclement, in some way or other. T am not 
“particular,” as people say, whether it be snow, or 
black frost, or wind so strong that (as Mr, — - Says) 
“you may lean your back against it like a post? I 
can put up even with rain, provided that it rains cats 
and dogs; but something of the sort T must have, and 
if T have not, I think myself in a manner ill-used > for 
why am I called on to Pay so heavily for winter, in 


Coals, and candles, and various privations that will 


Occur even to gentlemen, if I am not to have the 


article good of its kind? No:.a Canadian winter, for 
my money ; or à Russian one, where every man is but 
& co-proprietor with the north wind in the fee-simple 
of his own ears. Indeed, so great an epicure am T in 
this matter, that I cannot relish a winter night fully, if 
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it be much past St. Thomas’ day, and have degenerated 
into disgusting tendencies to vernal appearances ;—no, 
it must be divided by a thick wall of dark nights from 
all return of light and sunshine. From the latter 
weeks of Octobér to Christmas Eve, therefore, is the 
périod during which happiness is in season, which, in 
my judgment, enters the room with the tea-tray ; for 
tea, though ridiculed by those who are naturally of 
coarse nerves, or are become so from wine-drinking, 
and are not susceptible of influence from so refined a 
stimulant, will always be the favourite beverage of the 
intellectual; and, for my part, I would have joined 
Dr. Johnson in a bellum internecinum against Jonas 
Hanway, og any other impious person who should 
presume to disparage it. But here, to save myself the 
trouble of too much verbal description, I will introduce 
a painter, and give him directions for the rest of the 
picture. Painters do not like white cottages, unless a 
good deal weather-stained; but, as the reader now 
understands that it is a winter night, his services will 
not be required except for the inside of the house. 
Paint me, then, a room seventeen feet by twelve, 
and not more than seven and a half feet high. This, 
reader, is somewhat ambitiously styled, in my family, 
the drawing-room ; but being contrived “a double 
debt to pay,” itis also, and more justly, termed the 
library ; for it happens that books are the only article 
of property in which Iam richer than my neighbours. 
Of these I have about five thousand, collected gradually 
since my eighteenth year. Therefore, painter, put as 
many as you can into this room. Make 1t populous 
with books; and, furthermore, paint me a good fire ; 
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and furniture plain and modest, befitting the unpre- 
tending cottage of a scholar. And near the fire paint 
me a tea-table ; and (as it is clear that no creature can 
come to see one, such a stormy night) place only two 
cups and saucers on the tea-tray ; and, if you know 
how to paint such a thing symbolically, or otherwise, 
paint me an eternal tea-pot,—eternal @ parte ante, and 
a parte post ; for I usually drink tea from eight o’clock 
at night to four in the Morning. And, as it is very 
unpleasant to make tea, or to pour it out for one’s self, 
paint me a lovely young woman, sitting at the table, 
Paint her arms like Aurora’s, and her smiles like 
Hebe's ;—but n0, dear M., not even in jest let me 
insinuate that thy power to illuminate my cottage rests 
upon a tenure so perishable as mere personal beauty ; 
or that the witchcraft of angelic smiles lies within the 
empire of any personal pencil. Pass, then, my good 
painter, to Something more within its power ; and the 
next article brought forward should naturally be myself, 
—a picture of thé Opium-eater, with his « little golden 
receptacle of the pernicious drug” lying beside him on 
the table. As to the opium, I have no objection to 
see a picture of that, though I 
original ; you may paint it, 
Prize you that no “little » 
1816, answer my Purpose, 
the “stately Pantheon,” 


otherwise). No: you may as well paint the real re 


ceptacle, which was not of gold, but of glass, and as 

much like a wine-decanter as possible. Into this you 

may put a quart of tuby-coloured laudanum ; that, 

and a book of German metaphysics placed by its Side, 
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will sufficiently attest my being in the neighbourhood 3 
but as to myself, there I demur. I admit that, naturally, 
I ought to occupy the foreground of the picture ; that 
being the hero of the piece, or (if you choose) the 
criminal at the Dar, my body should be had into court. 
This seems reasonable ; but why should I confess, on 
this point, to a painter? or, why confess at all? If the 
public (into whose private ear I am confidentially whis- 
pering my confessions, and not into any painter's) 
Should chance to have framed some agreeable picture 
for itself of the Opium-eater's exterior, —should have 
ascribed to him, romantically, an elegant person, or a 
handsome face, why should I barbarously tear from it 
so pleasing a delusion,—pleasing both to the public 
and to me? No:,paint me, if at all, according to 
your own fancy ; and, as a painter’s fancy should teem 
with beautiful creations, I cannot fail, in that way, to 
be a gainer. And now, reader, we have run through 
all the categories of my condition, as it stood about 
1816—1817, up to the middle of which latter year I 
judge myself to have been a happy man; and the 
elements of that happiness I have endeavoured to 
place before you, in the above sketch of the interior of 
a scholar’s library,—in a cottage among the mountains, 


on a stormy winter evening. 
But now farewell, a long farewell, to happiness, 


winter or summer! farewell to smiles and laughter ! 
farewell to peace of mind! farewell to hopesand to 
tranquil dreams, and to the blessed consolations of 
sleep! For more than three years and a half I am 
summoned away from these; I am now arrived at an 
Iliad of woes :, for I have now to record— 
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as when some great painter dips 
His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse. 
SHELLEY’s Revolt of Islan. 

READER, who have thus far accompanied me, I must 
request your attention to a brief explanatory note on 
three points : d 

1. For several reasons, I have not been able to com- 
pose the notes for this part of my narrative into any 
regular and connected shape. I give the nofes dis- 
jointed as I find them, or have now drawn them up 
from memory. Some of them point to their own date 3 
some I have dated; and some are undated. When- 
ever it could answer my purpose to transplant them 
from the natural or chronological order, I have not 
scrupled to do so. Sometimes I speak in the present, 
sometimes in the past tense. Few of the notes, per- 
haps, were written exactly at the period of time to 
which they relate; but this can little affect their ac- 
curacy, as the impressions were such that they can 
never fade from my mind. Much has been omitted. 
I could not, without effort, constrain myself to the task 
of'either recalling, or constructing into a regular narra- 
tive, the whole burden of horrors which lies upon my 
brain. i This feeling, partly, I plead in excuse, and 
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partly that I am not in London, and am a helpless 
sort of person who cannot even arrange his own papers 
without assistance ; and I am separated from the hands 
which are wont td perform for me the offices of an 
amanuensis. 9 

2. You will think, perhaps, that I am too confiden- 
tial and communicative of my own private history. It 
may be so. But my way of writing is rather to think 
aloud, and follow my own humours, than much to con- 
sider who is listening to me ; and, if I stop to consider 
what is proper to be said to this or that person, I shall 
soon come to doubt whether any part at all is proper. 
The fact is, I place myself at a distance of fifteen or 
twenty years ahead of this time, and suppose myself 
writing to those who will be interested about me here- 
after; and wishing to have some record-of a time, the 
entire history of which no one can know but myself, 
I do it as fully as I am able with the efforts I am now 
capable of making, because I know not whether I can 
ever find time to do it again. 

. It will occur to you often to ask, Why did I not 
LAE myself from the horrors of opium, by leaving 
it off, or diminishing it? To this I must answer briefly ; 
it might be supposed that I yielded to the fascinations 
of opium too easily; it cannot be supposed that any 
man can be charmed by its terrors. The reader may 
be sure, therefore, that I made attempts innumerable 
to reduce the quantity, I add, that those who witnessed 
the agonies of those attempts, and not myself, were the 
first to beg me to desist. But could not I have reduced 
it a drop a day, or, by adding water, have bisected or 
trisected a drop? A thousand drops bisected would 
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thus have taken nearly six years to reduce ; and that 
they would certainly not have answered. But this is a 
common mistake of those who know nothing of opium 
experimentally ; I appeal to those who do, whether it 
is not always found that down to a certain point it can 
be reduced with ease, and even pleasure, but that, 
after that point, further reduction causes intense suffer- 
ing. Yes, say many thoughtless persons, who know 
not what they are talking of, you will suffer a little low 
spirits and dejection, for a few days. I answer, no; 
there is nothing like low spirits; on the contrary, the 
mere animal spirits are uncommonly raised ; the pulse 
is improved ; the health is better. It is not there that 
the suffering lies. It has no resemblance to the suffer- 
ings caused by renouncing wine. It is a state of un- 
utterable irritátion of stomach (which surely is not 
much like dejection), accompanied by 
tions, and feelings such as I shall not att 
without more space at my command. 
I shall now enter zz medias res, 


intense perspira- 
empt to describe 


and shall anticipate, 
froma time when my opium pains might be said to 
be'at their acmé, an account of their palsying effects 
on the intellectual faculties, 
My studies have now been long interrupted. I can- 
hot -read to myself with any pleasure, hardly with a 
moments endurance. Vet I read aloud sometimes for 
the pleasure of others 3 because reading is an accom- 
plishmen* of mine, and, in the slang use of the word 

_ G&omplisitment as a superficial and ornamental attain- 


ment, almost the only one T possess ; and formerly, if 
I had any vanity 


at all connected with any endowment 
or attainment of mine, it was with this; for I had 
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observed that no accomplishment was so rare; Players 
are the worst readers of all: reads vilely ; and 
Mrs. , who is so celebrated, can read nothing well 
but dramatic compositions; Milton she cannot read 
Sufferably. People in general either read poetry with- 
oùt any passion at all, or else overstep the modesty of 
nature, and read not like scholars. Of late, if I have 
felt moved by anything in books, it has been by the 
grand lamentations of Samson Agonistes, or the great 
harmonies of the Satanic speeches in “ Paradise Re- 
gained,” when read aloud by myself. A young lady 
sometimes comes and drinks tea with us ; at her request 
and M.’s, I now and then read Wordsworth’s poems to 
them. (W., by the bye, is the only poet I ever met who 
could read his own verses; often, indeed, he reads 
admirably.) | 

For nearly two years I believe that I read no book 
but one; and I owe it to the author, in discharge of a 
great debt of gratitude, to mention what that was. 
The sublimer and: more passionate poets I still read, 
as I have said, by snatches, and occasionally. But my 
proper vocation, as I well knew, was the exercise of the 
analytic understanding. Now, for the most part, ana- 
lytic studies are continuous, and not to be pursued by 


“fits and starts, or fragmentary. efforts. Mathematics, 


for instance, intellectual philosophy, etc., were all be- 
come insupportable to me; I shrunk from them with a 
sense of powerless and infantine feebleness that gave 
me an anguish the greater from remembering the time 
when-I grappled with them to my own hourly delight ; 
and for this further reason, because I had devoted the 
labour of my whole life, and had dedicated my intel- 
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lect, blossoms and fruits, to the slow and elaborate toil 
of constructing one single work, to which I had pre- 
sumed to give the title of an unfinished work of 
Spinoza’s, namely, “De Emendationé Humani Intellec- 
tüs." This was now lying locked up-äs by frost, like 
any Spanish bridge or aqueduct, begun upon too great 
a scale for the resources of the architect ; and, instead 
of surviving me as a monument of wishes at least, and 
-aspirations, and a life of labour dedicated to the exalta- 
tion of human nature in that way in which God had 
best fitted me to promote so great an object, it was 
likely to stand a memorial to my children of hopes 
defeated, of baffled efforts, of materials uselessly accu- 
mulated, of foundations laid that were never to support 
a superstructure, of the grief and the ruin of the 
architect. In this state of imbecility, I had, for amuse- 
ment, turned my attention to political economy ; my 
understanding, which formerly had been as active and 
restless as a hyena, could not, I Suppose (so long as I 
lived at all), sink into utter lethargy; and political 
economy offers this advantage to a person in my state, 
that though it is eminently an organic science (no part, 
that is to say, but what acts on the whole, as the whole 
again reacts on each part), yet the several parts maye 
detached and contemplated singly. Great as was the 
prostration of my powers at this time, yet I could not 
forget my knowledge ; and my understanding had been 
for too many years intimate with severe thinkers, with 
logic, and the great masters of knowledge, not to be 
aware of the utter feebleness of the main herd of 
modern economists. I had been led in 1811 to look 
into loads of books and pamphlets on many branches 
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of economy ; and, at my desire, M. sometimes read to 
me chapters from more recent works, or parts of par- 
liamentary debates. I saw that these were generally 
the very dregs and rinsings of the human intellect jand 
that any man Óf sound head, and practised in wielding 
gic with scholastic adroitness, might take up the 
whole academy of modern economists, and throttle 
them between heaven and earth with his finger and 
thumb, or bray their fungous heads to powder with a 
lady’s fan. At length, in 1819, a friend in Edinburgh 
sent me down Mr. Ricardo’s book; and, recurring to 
my own prophetic anticipation of the advent of some 
legislator for this science, I said, before I had finished 
the first chapter, “ Thou art the man!” Wonder and 
curiosity were emofions that had long been dead in me. 
Yet I wondered once more: I wondered at myself 
that I could once again be stimulated to the effort of 
reading; and much more I wondered at the book. 
Had this profound work been really written in England 
during the nineteenth century? Was it possible? I 
supposed thinking* had been extinct in England. 
Could it be that an Englishman, and he not in academic 
bowers, but oppressed by mercantile and senatorial 
‘wares, had accomplished:what all the universities of 


' Europe, and a century of thought, had failed even to 


advance by one hair's breadth? All other writers had 


1 The reader must remember what I here mean by ¢hinking ; 
because, else, this woul be a very presumptuous "expression, 
England, of late, has been rich to excess in fine thinkers, in the 
departments of creative and combining thought ; but there is 
asad dearth of masculine thinkers in any analytic path, A 
Scotchman of eminent name has lately told us, that he is obliged 
to quit even mathematics, for want of encouragement. 
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been crushed and overlaid by the enormous weights of 
facts and documents; Mr. Ricardo had deduced, @ 
priori, from the understanding itself, laws which first 
gave a ray of light into the unwieldy chaos of materials, 
and had constructed what had been but a collection of 
tentative discussions into a science of regular propc.- 
tions, now first standing on an eternal basis. 

Thus did one simple work of a profound understand- 
ing avail to give me a pleasure and an activity which I 
had not known for years; it roused me even to write, 
or, at least, to dictate what M. wrote for me, It seemed 
to me that some important truths had escaped even 

' “the inevitable eye” of Mr. Ricardo; and, as these 
were, for the most part, of such a nature that I could 
express or illustrate them more briefly and elegantly 
by algebraic symbols than in the usual clumsy and 
loitering diction of economists, the whole would not 
have filled a pocket-book ; and being so brief, with M. 
for my amanuensis, even at this time, incapableas I was 
of all general exertion, I drew up my 
to all Future Systems of Political Economy." I hope 
it will not be found redolent of opium ; though, 
indeed, to most people, the subject itself is a sufficient 
opiate. 

This exertion, however, 


* Prolegomena 


was but a temporary flash, 
as the sequel showed ; for I designed to publish my 
WOrk. Arrangements were made at a provincial press, 
about eighteen miles distant 
additional compositor was reta. 
this account. 
and I was, in 


my intention. 


;.for printing it. An 

ined for some days, on 

The work was even twice advertised 3 

a manner, pledged to the fulfilment ot 

But I had a preface to write; anda 
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dedication, which I wished to make a splendid one, 
to Mr. Ricardo. I found myself quite unable to 
accomplish all this. The arrangements were counter- 
manded, the compositor dismissed, and my “ prole- 
gomena " rested peacefully by the side of its elder and 
wore dignified brother. 

I have thus described and illustrated my intellectual 
torpor, in terms that apply, more or less, to every part 
of the four years during which I was under the Circean 
spells of opium. But for misery and suffering, I might, 
indeed, be said to have existed in a dormant state. I 
seldom could prevail on myself to write a letter ; an 
answer of a few words, to any that I received, was the 
utmost that I could accomplish ; and often 7Za£ not 
until the letter had laid weeks, or even months, on my 
writing-table. Without the aid of M., all records of 
bills paid, or fo de paid, must have perished ; and my 
whole domestic economy, whateyer became of Political 
Economy, must have gone into irretrieyable confusion. * 
I shall not afterwards allude to this part of the case; 
it is one, however, which the opium-eater will find, in 
the end, as oppressive and tormenting as any other, 
from the sense of incapacity and feebleness, from the 
direct embarrassments incident to the neglect or pro- 

“crastination of each day's appropriate duties, and from 
the remorse which must often exasperate the stings of 
these evils to a reflective and conscientious mind. The 
opium-eater loses none of his moral sensibilities or 
aspirations ; he wishe$ and longs as earnestly as ever to 
realize what he believes possible, and feels to be 
zxacted by duty; but his intellectual apprehension of 
what is possible infinitely outruns his power, not of 
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execution only, but even of power to attempt. He 
lies under the weight of incubus and night-mare ; he 
lies in sight of all that he would fain perform, just as a 
man forcibly confined to his bed by the mortal languor 
of a relaxing: disease, who is compelied to witness 
injury or outrage offered to some object of his tenderest 
love :—he curses the spells which chain him down 
from motion; he would lay down his life if he might 
but get up and walk ; but he is powerless as an infant, 
and cannot even attempt to rise. 

I now pass to what is the main subject of these 
latter confession$, to the history and journal of what 
took place in my dreams; for these were the immediate 
and proximate cause of my acutest Suffering. 


not whether my reader 
perhaps most, have a Power of painting, 
upon the darkness, all Sorts of phantoms: in some 
that power is simply a mechanic affection of the eye; 


-voluntary power to 
a child once said te. 
5 matter, “T can tell 
but sometimes they come 
ome." Whereupon I told 
unlimited a command over 
centurion over his soldiers, 
» I think it was, that this faculty 
DE to me: at night, when I 
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mournful pomp; friezes of never-ending stories, that 


to my feelings were as sad and solemn as if they were 


stories drawn from times before CEdipus or Priam, 
before Tyre, before Memphis. And, at the same time, 
a corresponding change took place in my dreams; a 
tffeatre seemed suddenly opened and lighted up within 
my brain, which presented, nightly, spectacles of more 
than earthly splendour. And the four following facts 
may be mentioned, as noticeable at this time : 

1, That, as the creative state of the eye.increased, a 
sympathy seemed to arise between the waking and the 
dreaming states of the brain in one point,—that what- 
soever I happened to call up and to trace by a voluntary 
act upon the darkness was very apt to transfer itself to 
my dreams ; so that I feared to exercise this faculty ; 
for, as Midas turned all things to gold, that yet baffled 
his hopes and defrauded his human desires, so what- 
soever things capable of being visually represented I 
did but think of in the darkness, immediately shaped 
themselves into phantoms of the eye ; and, by a pro- 
cess apparently no less inevitable, when. thus once 
traced in faint and visionary colours, like writings in ~ 
sympathetic ink, they were drawn out, by the fierce 
chemistry of my dreams, into insufferable splendour 
that fretted my heart. 

1u. For this, and all other changes in my dreams, 
were accompanied by deep-seated anxiety and gloomy 
melancholy, such asare wholly. incommunicable by 
words. I seemed every night to descend—not meta. 
phorically, but literally to descend—into chasms and 


` sunless abysses, depths below depths, from which it 


seemed hopeless that I could ever re-ascend. Nor did 
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I, by waking, feel that I Aad re-ascended. This I do not 
dwell upon ; because the state of gloom which attended 
these gorgeous spectacles, amounting at least to’ utter 
darkness, as of some suicidal despondency, cannot be 
approached by words. 7 
tm. The sense of space, and in the end the sensecof 
time, were both powerfully affected. Buildings, land- 
scapes, etc., were exhibited in proportions so vast as 
the bodily eye is not fitted to receive. Space swelled, 
and was amplified to an extent of unutterable infinity. 
This, however, did not disturb me so much as the vast 
expansion of time. I sometimes seemed to have lived 
for seventy or one hundred years in one night; nay, 
sometimes had feelings representative of a 
passed in that time, or, however, of a duration far 
beyond the limits of any human experience. 
1y. The minutest incidents of childhood, or forgotten 
Scenes of later years, were often revived. I could not 
be said to recollect them; for if I had been told of 
them when waking, I should not have been able to 
acknowledge them as parts of my past experience. 
- But placed as they were before. me, in dreams like in- 
tuitions, and. clothed in all their evanescent circum- 
stances and accompanying feelings, I. recognized them. 
instantaneously. I was once told by a nearvrelative of 
mine, that haying in her childhood falien into a river, 
and being on the Very verge of death but for the 
critical assistance Which reached her, she saw in a 
moment her whole life, in its minutest incidents, 
arrayed before her simultaneously as in a mirror 3 and 
she had à faculty developed as suddenly for cor- 
prehending the whole and every part. This, 
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opium experiences of mine, I can believe; I have, 


` indeed, seen the same thing asserted twice in modern 


books, and accompanied by a remark which I am 
convinced is true; namely, that the dread book of 
account, whick the Scriptures speak of, is, in fact, 
the mind itself of each individual. Of this, at least, I 
feel assured, that there is no such thing as forgetting 
possible to the mind; a thousand accidents may and 
will interpose a veil between our present consciousness 
and the secret inscriptions on the mind. Accidents of 
the same sort will also rend away this veil; but alike, 
whether veiled or unveiled, the inscription remains for 
ever; just as the stars seem to withdraw before the 
common light of day, whereas, in fact, we all know 
that it is the light which is drawn over them as a veil ; 
and that they are Waiting to be revealed, when the 
obscuring daylight shall have withdrawn. 

Having noticed these four facts as memorably dis- 
tinguishing my dreams from’ those of health, I shall 
now cite a case illustrative of the first fact; and shall 
then cite any others that I remember, either in their 
chronological order, or any other that may give them 
more effect as pictures to the reader. 

„I had been in, youth, and ever since, for occasional 


i ‘amusement, agreat reader of Livy, whom I confess that 


I prefer, both for style and matter, to any other of the 
Roman historians ; and I had often feltas most solemn 
and appalling sounds, and most emphatically repre- 
sentative of the majesty of the Roman people, the two. 
words so often occurring in Livy— Consul Romanus ; 
especially when the consul is introduced in his military 
character. I mean to say, that the words king, sultan; 
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regent, etc., or any other titles of those who embody in 
their own persons the collective majesty of a great 
people, had less power over my reverential feelings. I 
had, also, though no great reader of history, made my- 
self minutely and critically familiar with one period of 
English history, namely, the period of the Pari- 
mentary War, having been attracted by the moral 
grandeur of some who figured in that day, and by the 
many interesting memoirs which survive those unquiet 
times. Both these parts of my lighter reading, having 
furnished me often with matter of reflection, now 
furnish me with matter for my dreams. Often I used to 
see, after painting upon the blank darkness a sort of 
rehearsal whilst waking, a crowd of ladies, and perhaps 
a festival and dances. And I heard it said, or I said 
to myself, “These are English ladies from the unhappy 
times of Charles I. These are the wives and daughters 
of those who met in peace, and sat at the same tables, 
and were allied by marriage or by blood; and yet, 
after a certain day in August, 1642, never smiled upon 
each other again, nor met but in the field of battle ; 
and at Marston Moor, at Newbury, or at Naseby, cut 
asunder all ties of love by the cruel sabre, and washed 
away in blood the memory of ancient friendship.” The s 
ladies danced, and looked as lovely as the court of 
George IV. Yet I knew, even in my dream, that they 
had*been in the grave for nearly two centuries. This 
pageant would suddenly dissolve ; and, at a clapping 
of hands, would be heard the heart-quaking sound of 
Consul Romanus; and immediately came “sweeping 
by,” in gorgeous paludaments, Paulus or Marius, girt 
around by a company of centurions, with the crimson 
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tunic hoisted on a spear, and followed by the a/a/agmos 
` of the Roman legions. 

Many years ago, when I was looking over Piranesi's 
“Antiquities of R6me,” Mr. Coleridge, who was stand- 
ing by, descriBed to me a set of plates by that artist, 
called his “Dreams,” and which record the scenery of 
his own visions during the delirium of a fever. Some of 
them (I describe only from memory of Mr. Coleridge’s 
account) represented vast Gothic halls; on the floor 
of which stood all sorts of engines and machinery, 
wheels, cables, pulleys, levers, catapults, etc., expressive 
of enormous power put forth, and resistance overcome, 
Creeping along the sides of the walls, you perceived a 
Staircase ; and upon it, groping his way upwards, was 
Piranesi himself, Follow the stairs a little further, 
and you perceive it to come to a sudden, abrupt ter- 
mination, without any balustrade, and allowing no step 
onwards to him who had reached the extremity, except 
into the depths below. Whatever is to become of 
poor Piranesi? You suppose, at least, that his labours 
must in some way terminate here. But raise your 
eyes, and behold a second flight of stairs still higher ; 
on which again Piranesi is perceived, by this time 

--standing on the very brink of the abyss. Again 
* elevate your eye, and a still more aerial flight of stairs 
is beheld; and” again is poor Piranesi busy .on his 
aspiring labours; and so on, until the? unfinished 
Stairs and Piranesi both are lost in the upper,gloom of 
the hall. With the same power of endless -growth 
and self-reproduction did my architecture proceed in 
' dteams. In the early stage of my malady, the 
Splendour of my dreams was indeed chiefly architec- 
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tural ; and I beheld such pomp of cities and palaces 
as was never yet beheld by the waking eye, unless in 
the clouds. From a great modern poet I cite the part 
of a passage which describes, as an appearance 
actually beheld in the clouds, what in many of its 
circumstances I saw frequently in sleep: i 


The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 
Was of a mighty city—boldly say 

A wilderness of building, sinking far 

And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth, 
Far sinking into splendour—without end ! 
Fabric it seemed of diamond, and of gold, 
With alabaster domes and silver spires, 

And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 
Uplifted ; here, serene pavilions bright, 

In avenues disposed, there towers begirt ° 
With battlements that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars—illumination of all gems ! 

By earthly nature had the effect been wrought 
Upon the dark materials of the storm 

Now pacified ; on them, and on the coves, 
And mountain-steeps and summits, whereunto 
The vapours had receded—taking there 
Their station under a cerulean sky, etc., etc. 


The sublime circumstance— battlements that on 
their vestless fronts bore stars"—might have been 


copied from my architectural dreams, for it often ' ^ 


occurred. We hear it reported of Dryden, and of 
Fuseli in modern times, that they thought proper to 
eat raw meat for the sake of obtaining splendid dreams : 
how'much better, for such a purpose, to have eaten 
opium, which yet I do not remember that any poet is 
recorded to have done, except the dramatist Shadwell ; 
and in ancient days, Homer is, I think, rightly reputed 
to have known the virtues of opium. 
Iro 
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To my architecture succeeded dreams of lakes, and 
silvery expanses of water: these haunted me so 
much, that I feared. (though possibly it will appear 
ludicrous to a medical man) that some dropsical state 
or tendency of the brain might thus be making itself 
(tU use a metaphysical word) objective, and the sentient 
organ pryect itself as its own object. For two months 
I suffered greatly in my head—a part of my bodily 
structure which had hitherto been so clear from all 
touch or taint of weakness (physically, I mean), that I 
used to say of it, as the last Lord Orford said of his 
stomach, that it seemed likely to survive the rest of my 
person. Till now I had never felt a headache even, 
or any the slightest pain, except rheumatic pains 
caused by my own folly. However, I got over this 
attack, though it must have been verging 
thing very dangerous. 

The waters now changed their character, —from 
translucent lakes, Shining like mirrors, they now be- 
came seas and oceans. And now came a tremendous 
change, which, unfolding itself slowly like a scroll, 
through many months, promised an abiding torment ; 
and, in fact, it never left me until the windin 
my case. Hitherto the human face had ofte 


on some- 


g up of 
n mixed 


‘in my dreams, but not despotically, nor with any 


Special power of tormenting. But now that which I 
have called the tyranny of the human face, began. to 
unfold itself. Perhaps some part of my London life 
might be answerable for this, Be that as it may, now 
it was that upon the rocking w. 
human face began to appear B 
with innumerable faces, 


aters of the ocean the 
the sea appeared paved 


upturned to the heavens ; 
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faces, imploring, wrathful, despairing, surged upwards 
by thousands, by myriads, by generations, by centuries : 
my agitation was infinite, my mind tossed, and swayed 
with the ocean. g 5 ! 
May, 1818.—The Malay had been & fearful enemy 


for months. I have been every night, through kis ` 


means, transported into Asiatic scenes. I know not 
whether others share in my feelings on this point ; but 
I have often thought that if I were compelled to forego 
England, and to live in China, and among Chinese 
manners and modes of life and scenery, I should go 
mad. The causes of my horror lie deep, and some of 
them must be common to others. Southern Asia, in 
general, is the seat of awful images and associations. 
As the cradle of the human race, it would alone have 
a dim and reverential feeling connected with it. But 
there are other reasons. No» man can pretend that 
the wild, barbarous, and capricious superstitions of 
Africa, or of savage tribes elsewhere, affect him in the 
way that he is affected by the ancient, monumental, 
cruel, and elaborate religions of Indostan, etc. The 
mere antiquity of Asiatic things, of their institutions, 
histories, modes of faith, etc., is so impressive, that to 


me the vast age of the race and name overpowers the. 
sense of youth in the individual. A young Chinese. 


Seems to me an antediluvian man renewed. Even 
Englishmen, though not bred in any knowledge of 
Such institutions, cannot but shudder at the mystic 
sublimity of castes that have flowed apart, and refused 
to mix, through such immemorial tracts of time ; nor 
can any man fail to be awed by the names of the 
Ganges, or the Euphrates. It contributes much to 
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these feelings, that Southern Asia is, and has been for 


thousands of years, the part of the earth most swarm- 
ing with human life, the great officina gentium. Man 
is a weed in those regions. The vast empires, also, 
into which the enormous population of Asia has 
always been cast, give a further sublimity to the feel- 
ings associated with all oriental names or images. In 
China, over and above what it has in common with 
the rest of Southern Asia, I am terrified by the modes 
of life, by the manners, and the barrier of utter 
abhorrence, and want of sympathy, placed between us 
by feelings deeper than I can analyze. I could sooner 
live with lunatics, or brute animals. All this, and 
much more than I can say, or have time to say, the 
reader must enter into, before he can comprehend the 
unimaginable horror which these dreams of oriental 
imagery, and mythological tortures, impressed upon 
me. Under the connecting feeling of tropical heat 
and vertical sunlights, I brought together all creatures, 
birds, beasts, reptiles, all trees and plants, usages and 
appearances, that are found in all tropical regions, and 
assembled them together in China or Indostan. From 
kindred feelings, I soon brought Egypt and all her 
gods under the same law. I was Stared at, hooted at, 
grinned at, chattered at, by monkeys, by paroquets, by 
cockatoos. I ran into pagodas, and was fixed, for 
centuries, at the summit, or in secret rooms: I was 
the idol; I was the priest; I was worshipped ; I was 
Sacrificed. I fled from the wrath of Brama through 
all the forests of Asia: Vishnu hated me; Seva laid 
wait forme. I came suddenly upon Isis and Osiris : 
I had done a deed, they said, which the ibis and the 
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crocodile trembled at. I was buried for a thousand 


years, in stone coffins, with mummies and sphinxes, in 
> 


narrow chambers at the heart of eternal pyramids. I 
was kissed, with cancerous kisses, By crocodiles; and 
laid, confounded with all unutterablë slimy things, 
amongst reeds and Nilotic mud. 

I thus give the reader some slight abstraction of my 
oriental dreams, which always filled me with such 
amazement at the monstrous scenery, that horror 
seemed absorbed, for a while, in sheer astonishment, 
Sooner or later came a reflux of feeling that swallowed 
up the astonishment, and left me, not so much in 
terror, as in hatred and abomination of what I saw. 
Over every form, and threat, and punishment, and dim, 
sightless, incarceration, brooded a sense of eternity 
and infinity that drove me into àn oppression as of 
madness. Into these dreams only, it was, with one 
or two slight exceptions, that any circumstances of 
physical horror entered. All before had been moral 
and spiritual terrors. But here the main agents were 
ugly birds, or snakes, or crocodiles, especially the last. 
The cursed crocodile became to me the object of more 
horror than almost all the rest. I was compelled to 
live with him ; and (as was always the case, almost, in 


my dreams) for centuries, I escaped sometimes, and * 


found myself in Chinese houses with"tane tables, etc. 
All the feet of the tables, Sofas, etc., soon became 
instinct with life: the abominable head of the croco- 
dile, and his leering eyes, looked out at me, multiplied 
into a thousand repetitions ; and I stood loathing and 
fascinated. And so often did this hideous reptile 
haunt my dreams, that many times the very same 
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dream was broken up in the very same way: I heard 
gentle voices speaking to me (I hear everything when 
J am sleeping), and instantly I awoke: it was broad 
noon, and my children were standing, hand in hand, 
at my bedside ; come to show me their coloured shoes, 
or new frocks, or to let me see them dressed for going 
out. I protest that so awful was the transition from 
the d d crocodile, and the other unutterable 
monsters and abortions of my dreams, to the sight of 
innocent Auman natures and of infancy, that, in the 
mighty and sudden revulsion of mind, I wept, and 
could not forbear it, as I kissed their faces. 

June, 1819.—I have had Occasion to remark, at 
various periods of my life, that the deaths of those 
whom we love, and, indeed, the contemplation of 
death generally, is (ceteris paribus) more affecting in 
summer than in any other season of the year. And 
the reasons are these three, I think: first, that the 
visible heavens in summer appear far higher, more 
distant, and (if such a solecism may be excused) more 
infinite; the clouds by which chiefly the eye expounds 
the distance of the blue pavilion stretched over our 
heads are in summer more voluminous, massed, and 
accumulated in far grander and more towering piles ; 
Secondly, the light and the appearances of the declin- 
ing and-the setting sun are much more fitted to be 
types and characters of the infinite ; and thirdly (which 
is the main reason), the exuberant and riotous pro- 
digality of life naturally forces the mind more power- 
fully upon the antagonist thought of death, and the 
wintry sterility of the grave. For it may be observed, 
generally, that wherever two thoughts stand related to 
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each other by a law of antagonism, and exist, as it 
were, by mutual repulsion, they are apt to suggest each 
other. On these accounts it is that I find itimpossible 
to banish the thought of death when I am walking 
alone in the endless days of summer? and any parti- 
cular death, if not more affecting, at least haunts my 
mind more obstinately and besiegingly in that season. 
Perhaps this cause, and a slight incident which I omit, 
might have been the immediate occasions of the follow- 
ing dream, to which, however, a predisposition must 
always have existed in my mind; but having been 
once roused, it never left me, and split into a thousand 
fantastic varieties, which often suddenly re-united, and 
comprised again the original dream. [ 

I thought that it was a Sunday morning in May ; 
that it was Easter Sunday, and as yet very early in the 
morning. I was standing, as it seemed to me, at the 
door of my own cottage. Right before me lay the 
very scene which could really be commanded from 
that situation, but exalted, as was usual, and solem- 
nized by the power of dreams. "There were the same 
mountains, and the same lovely valley at their feet g 
but the mountains were raised to a more than Alpine 
height, and there was interspace far larger between 
them of meadows and forest lawns; the hedges were 
rich with white roses ; and no living creature was to be 
seen, excepting that in the green church-yard there 
were cattle tranquilly reposing upon the verdant graves, 
and particularly round about the grave of a child whom 
Thad tenderly loved, justas I had really beheld them, 
a little before sunrise, in the same summer, when that 
child died. I gazed upon the well-known scene, and 
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I said aloud (as I thought) to myself, “ It yet wants 
much of sunrise; and it is Easter Sunday ; and that 


„is the day on which they celebrate the first-fruits of 


resurrection. I will walk abroad; old griefs shall be 
forgotten to-day ; for the air is cool and still, and the 
hills are high, and stretch away to heaven ; and the 
forest glades are as quiet as the church-yard ; and with 
the dew I can wash the fever from my forehead, and 
then I shall be unhappy no longer" And I turned, 
as if to open my garden gate; and I immediately saw 
upon the left a scene far different ; but which yet the 
power of dreams had reconciled into harmony with 
the other. The scene was an oriental one ; and there 
also it was Easter Sunday, and very early in the morn- 
ing. And at a vast distance were visible, as a stain 
upon the horizon, the domes and cupolas of a great 
city—an image of faint abstraction, caught, perhaps, in 
childhood, from some picture of Jerusalem. And not 
a bow-shot from me, upon a stone, and shaded by 
Judean palms, there sat a woman ; and I looked, and 
it was—Ann! She fixed her eyes upon me earnestly ; 
and I said to her, at length, “So, then, I have found 
you, at last.” I waited; but she answered me nota 
word. Her face was the same as when I saw it last, 
and yet again, how different! Seventeen years ago, 
when the lamp-lrght fell upon her face, as for the last 
time I kissed her lips (lips, Ann, that to me were not 
polluted !), her eyes were Streaming with tears ;—her 
tears were now wiped away ; she seemed more beauti- 
ful than she was at that time, but in all other points 
the same, and not older. Her looks were tranquil, 
but with unusual solemnity of expression, and I now 
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gazed upon her with some awe; but suddenly her 
countenance grew dim, and, turning to the mountains, 
I perceived vapours rolling between us ; in a moment, 
all had vanished ; thick darkness came on ; and in the 
twinkling of an eye I was far away from mountains, 
and by lamp-light, in Oxford Street, walking again with 
Ann—just as we walked seventeen years before, when 
we were both children. 

As a final specimen, I cite one of a different char- 
acter, from 1820. 

The dream commenced with a music which now I 
often heard in dreams—a music of preparation and of 
awakening suspense ; a music like the opening of the 
Coronation Anthem, and which, like Zia/, gave the 
feeling of a vast march, of infinite cavalcades filing off, 
and the tread of innumerable armies. The morning 
was come of a mighty day—a day of crisis and of final 
hope for human nature, then suffering some mysterious 
eclipse, and labouring in some dread extremity. Some- 
where, I knew not where—somehow, I knew not how 
—by some beings, I knew not whom—a battle, a strife, 
an agony, was conducting, —was evolving like a great 
drama, or piece of music ; with which my sympathy 
was the more insupportable from my confusion as to 
its place, its cause, its nature, and its possible issue, 
I, as is usual in dreams (where, of nécessity, we make 
ourselves central to every movement), had the power, 
and yet bad not the power, to decide it. I had the 
power, if I could raise myself, to will it ; and yet again 
had not the power, for the weight of twenty Atlantics 
Was upon me, or the oppression of inexpiable guilt. 
“ Deeper than ever plummet sounded,” I lay inactive. 
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Then, like a chorus, the passion deepened. Some 
greater interest was at stake ; some mightier cause than 


. ever yet the sword had pleaded, or trumpet had pro- 


claimed. Then came sudden alarms ; hurryings to and 
fro ; trepidations of innumerable fugitives. I knew not 
whether from the good cause or the bad ; darkness and 
lights ; tempest and human faces ; and at last, with the 
sense that all was lost, female forms, and the features 
that were worth all the world to me, and buta moment 
allowed, — and clasped hands, and heart-breaking 
partings, and then—everlasting farewells ! and, with a 
sigh, such as the caves of hell sighed when the inces- 
tuous mother uttered the abhorred name of death, the 
sound was, reverberated—everlasting farewells! and 
again, and yet again reverberated—everlasting fare- 
wells ! 


And I awoke in struggles, and cried aloud— I will 
sleep no more !” 

But I am now called upon to wind up a narrative 
which has already extended to an unreasonable length. 
Within more spacious limits, the materials which I have 
used might have been better unfolded; and much 
which I have not used might have been added with 
effect. Perhaps, however, enough has been given. It 
now remains that I should say something of the way 
in which this conflict of horrors was finally brought to 
its crisis. The reader is already aware (from a passage 
near the beginning of the introduction to the first part) 
that the opium-eater has, in some way or other, “ un- 
wound, almost to its final links, the accursed chain 
which bound him." By what means? To have nar- 
rated this, according to the original intention, 
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have far exceeded the space which can now beallowed. 
It is fortunate, as such a cogent reason exists for 
abridging it, that I should, on a maturer view of the 
case, have been exceedingly unwilling to injure, by any 
such unaffecting details, the impression of the history 
itself, as an appeal to the prudence and the conscience 
of the yet unconfirmed opium-eater, or even (though a 
very inferior consideration) to injure its effect asa com- 
position. The interest of the judicious reader will not 
attach itself chiefly to the subject of the fascinating 
spells, but to the fascinating power. Not the opium- 
eater, but the opium, is the true hero of the tale, and the 
legitimate centre on which the interest revolves. The 
object was to display the marvellous agency of opium, 
whether for pleasure or for pain ; if that is done, the 
action of the piece has closed. — ^ 
However, as some people, in spite of all laws to the 
contrary, will persist in asking what became of the 
opium-eater, and in what state he now is, I answer for 
him thus: The reader is aware that opium had long 
ceased to found its empire on spells of pleasure ; it was 
solely by the tortures connected with the attempt to 
abjure it, that it kept its hold. Yet, as other tortures, 
no less, it may be thought, attended the non-abjuration 
of such a tyrant, a choice only of evils was left ; and 
that might as well have been adopted, which, however 
terrific in itself, held out a prospect of final restoration 
tohappingss. This appears trug; but good logic gave 
the author no strength to act upon it However, a 
crisis arrived for the author's life, and a crisis for other 
objects still dearer to him, and which will always be far 
dearer to him than his life, even now that it is again a 
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happy one. I saw that I must die if I continued the 
opium: I determined, therefore, if that should be re- 

. quired, to die in throwing it off. How much I was at 
that time taking, 1 cannot say ; for the opium which I 
used had been purchased for me by a friend, who after- 
wards refused to let me pay him ; so that I could not 
ascertain even what quantity I had used within a year. 
lapprehend, however, that I took it very irregularly, 
and that I varied from about fifty or sixty grains to one 
hundred and fifty a day. My first task was to reduce 
it to forty, to thirty, and, as fast as I could, to twelve 
grains. 

I triumphed ; but think not, reader, that therefore 
my sufferings were ended ; nor think of me as of one 
sittingin a deected state. Think of me as of one, even 
when four months had passed, still agitated, writhing, 
throbbing, palpitating, shattered ; and much, perhaps, 
in the situation of him who has been racked, as I col- 
lect the torments of that state from the affecting account 
of them left by the most innocent sufferer ! (of the time 
of James L). Meantime I derived no benefit from any 
medicine, except one prescribed to me by an Edin- 
burgh surgeon of great eminence, namely, ammoniated 
tincture of valerian. Medical account, therefore, of 

* my emancipation, I have not much to give; and even 
that little, as managed by a man so ignorant of medi- 
cine as myself, would probably tend only to mislead, 
At all events, it would be misplaced in this situation. 
The moral of the narrative is addressed to the opium- 

! William Lithgow ; his book (** Travels,” 
antically written; but the account of his ow 
rack at Malaga is overpowcringly affecting. 
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eater ; and therefore, of necessity, limited in its appli- 
cation. If he is taught to fear and tremble, enough 
has been effected. But he may say, that the issue of 
my case is at least a proof that opium, after a seventeen 
years’ use, and an eight years’ abuse of its powers may 
still be renounced ; and that he may chance to bring 
to the task greater energy than I did, or that, with a 
stronger constitution than mine, he may obtain the 
same results with less. This may be true; I would 
not presume to measure the efforts of other men by 
my own. I heartily wish him more energy ; I wish 
him the same success. Nevertheless I had motives 
external to myself which he may unfortunately want ; 
and these supplied me with cons 
which mere personal interests mi 
mind debilitated by opium. 
Jeremy Taylor conjectures that 
to be born as to die. 
the whole period of di 
torments of a man pass 


cientious supports, 
ght fail to supply to a 


it may be as painful 
I think it probable ; and, during 
minishing the opium, I had the 
ing out of one mode of existence 
into another. The issue was not death, but a sort of 


physical regeneration, and, I may add, that ever since, 
at intervals, I have had a restoration of more than 
youthful spirits, though under the pressure of diffi- 
culties, which, in a less happy state of mind, I should 
have called misfortunes. i 

One memorial of my former condition still remains ; 
my dreams are not yet perfectly calm ; the dread swell 
and agitation of the storm have not wholly subsided 5 
the legions that encamped in them are drawing off, but 
not all departed ; my sleep is tumultuous, and like the 
gates of Paradise to our first parents when looking 
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back from afar, it is still (in the tremendous line of 
Milton)— 


With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms. 


r 
The proprietors of this little work having deter- 
mined on reprinting it, some explanation seems called 
for, to account for the non-appearance of a Third Part, 
promised in the * London Magazine? of December 
last ; and the more so, because the proprietors, under 
whose guarantee that promise was issued, might other- 
wise be implicated in the blame—little or much—at- 
tached to its non-fulfilment. This blame, in mere 
justice, the author takes wholly upon himself. What 
may be the exact amount of the guilt which he thus 
appropriates, is a very dark question to his own judg- 
ment, and not much illuminated by any of the masters 
on casuistry whom he has consulted on the occasion. 
On the one hand, it seems generally agreed that a 
promise is binding in the zzezse ratio of the numbers 
to whom it is made: for which reason it is that we see 
many persons break promises without scruple that are 
made to a whole nation, who keep their faith religiously 
in all private engagements,—breaches of promise 
towards the stronger party being committed at a man's 
' own peril : on the other hand, the only parties interested 
in the promises of an author are his readers, and these 
it is a point of modesty in any author to believe as few 
as possible; or perhaps only one, in which «case any 
promise imposes a sanctity of moral obligation which 
it is shocking to think of. Casuistry dismissed, how- 
ever,—the author throws himself on the indulgent 
consideration of all who may conceive themselves 
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aggrieved by his delay, in the following account of his 
own condition from the end of last year, when the 
engagement was made, up nearly to the present time. 
For any purpose of self-excuse, it might be sufficient to 
say, that intolerable bodily suffering had totally disabled 
him for almost any exertion of mind, more especially 
for such as demand and presuppose a pleasurable and 
a genial state of feeling; but as a case that may by 
possibility contribute a trifle to the medical history of 
opium in a further stage of its action than can often 
have been brought under the notice of professional 
men, he has judged that it might be acceptable to 
some readers to have it described more at length. 
Liat experimentum in corpore vili is a just rule where 
there is any reasonable presumption of benefit to arise 
on a large scale. What the benefit may be, will admit 
of a doubt; but there can be none as t 
the body, for a more worthless body 
the author is free to confess, cannot be, It is his 
pride to believe, that it is the very ideal of a base, 
crazy, despicable human system, that hardly ever could 
have been meant to be seaworthy for two days under 
the ordinary storms and wear-and-tear of life! and, 
indeed, if that were the creditable way of disposing of 
human bodies, he must own that he should almost be 
ashamed to bequeath his wretched^structure to any 
respectable dog. But now to the case, which, for the 
sake of avoiding the constant recurrence of a cumber- 
some periphrasis, the author will take the liberty of 
giving in the first person. 

Those who have read the “ Confessions ” 
closed them with the impression that I had 
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nounced the use of opium. This impression I meant to 
convey, and that for two reasons: first, because the very 
act of deliberately recording such a state of suffering 
necessarily presumes in the recorder a power of survey- 
ing his own case as a cool spectator, and a degree of 
spirits for adequately describing it, which it would be 
inconsistent to suppose in any person speaking from the 
station of an actual sufferer ; secondly, because T, who 
had descended from so large a quantity as eight thou- 
sand drops to so small a one (comparatively speaking) 
as a quantity ranging between three hundred and one 
hundred and sixty drops, might well suppose that the 
victory wasin effect achieved. In suffering my readers, 
therefore, to think of me as of a reformed opium-eater, 
I left no impression but what I shared myself, and, as 
may be seen, even this impression was left to be 
collected from the general tone of the conclusion, 
and not from any specific words, which are in no 
instance at variance with the literal truth. In no long 
time after that paper was written, I became sensible 
that the effort which remained would cost me far more 
energy than I had anticipated, and the necessity for 
making it was more apparent every month. In par- 
ticular, I became aware of an increasing callousness or 
defect of sensibility in the stomach: and this I imagined 
might imply a schirrous state of that organ either formed 
or forming. An eminent physician, to whose kindness 
I was, at that time, deeply indebted, informed me that 
such a termination of my case was not impossible, 
though likely to be forestalled by a different termination, 
in the event of my continuing the use of opium. 
Opium, therefore, I resolved wholly to abjure, 
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as I should find myself at liberty to bend my undivided 
attention and energy to this purpose. It was not, 
however, until the 24th of June last that any tolerable 
concurrence of facilities for such an attempt arrived. 
On that day I began my experiment, having previously 
settled in my own mind that I would not flinch, but 
would “stand up to the scratch,” under any possible 
"punishment? I must premise, that about one 
hundred and seventy or one hundred and eighty drops 
had been my ordinary allowance for many months. 
Occasionally I had run up as high as five hundred, and 
once nearly to seven hundred. In repeated preludes 
to my final experiment I had also gone as low as one 
hundred drops, but had found it impossible to stand it 
beyond the fourth day, which, by the way, I have 
always found more difficult to get over than any of the 
preceding three. I went off under easy sail—one 
hundred and thirty drops a day for three days ; on the 
fourth I plunged at once to eighty. The misery which 
I now suffered * took the conceit” out of me, at once E 
and fór about a month I continued off and on about 
this mark ; then I sunk to sixty, and the‘next day to— 
none at all. This was the first day for nearly ten years 
that I had existed without opium. I persevered in my 
abstinence for ninety hours ; that is, upwards of half a 
week. Then I took ask me not ‘how much ; say, 
ye severest, what would ye have done? Then I 
abstained again; then took abont twenty-five drops ; 
then abstained ; and so on. 
Meantime, the symptoms which attended my case 
T the first six weeks of the experiment were these : 
€normous irritability and excitement of the whole 
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System ; the stomach, in particular, restored to a full 
feeling of vitality and sensibility, but often in great 
. pain ; unceasing restlessness night and day; sleep—I 
scarcely knew what it was—three hours out of the 
twenty-four was the utmost I had, and that so agitated 
and shallow that I heard every sound that was near 
me; lower jaw constantly swelling ; mouth ulcerated ; 
and many other distressing symptoms that would be 
tedious to repeat, amongst which, however, I must 
mention one, because it had never failed to accompany 
any attempt to renounce opium,—namely, violent 
sternutation. This now became exceedingly trouble- 
some ; sometimes lasting for two hours at once, and 
recurring at least twice or three times a day. I was 
not much sürprised at this, on recollecting what I had 
somewhere heard of read, that the membrane which 
lines the nostrils is a prolongation of that which lines 
the stomach ; whence, I believe, are explained the 
inflammatory appearances about the nostrils of dram- 
drinkers. The sudden restoration of its original sensi- 
bility to the stomach expressed itself, I suppose, in this 
way. It is temarkable, also, that, during the whole 
period of years through which I had taken opium, I 
had never once caught cold (as the phrase is), nor 
even the slightest cough. But now a violent cold 
attacked me, and a cough soon after. In an unfinished 
fragment of a letter begun about this time to sid 
find these words :—“ You ask me to write tbe = 
Do you know Beaumont and Fletcher's play 
of Thierry and Theodoret? There you will see my 
case as to sleep ; nor is it much of an exaggeration in 
Other features. I protest to you that I have a greater 
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influx of thoughts in one hour at present than in a 
whole year under the reign of opium. It seems as 
though all the thoughts which had been frozen up fora 
decade of years by opium had now, according to the 
old fable, been thawed at once, such a multitude stream 
in upon me from all quarters. Yet such is my im- 
patience and hideous irritability, that, for one which 
I detain and write down, fifty escape me. In spite of 
my weariness from suffering and want of sleep, I 
cannot stand still or sit for two minutes together. “Z 
nunc, et versus tecum meditare canoros.’” 

At this stage of my experiment I sent to a neighbour- 
ing surgeon, requesting that he would come over to see 
me. In the evening he came, and after briefly stating 
the case to him, I asked this question: Whether he 
did not think that the opium might have acted as a 
stimulus to the digestive organs ; and that the present 
state of suffering in the stomach, which manifestly was 
the cause of the inability to sleep, might arise from 
indigestion? His answer was,—No: on the contrary, 
he thought that the suffering was caused by digestion 
itself, which should naturally go on below the con- 
sciousness, but which, from the unnatural state of the 
stomach, vitiated by so long a use of opium, was 
become distinctly perceptible. This opinion was 
plausible, and the unintermitting natare of the suffering 
disposes me to think that it was true; for, if it had been 
any mere zrzegular affection of the stomach, it should _ 
naturally have intermitted occasionally, and constantly 
fluctuated as to degree. The intention of nature, as 
manifested in the healthy state, obviously is, to withdraw 
from our notice all the vital motions, such as the 
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circulation of the blood, the expansion and contraction 
of the lungs, the peristaltic action of the stomach, etc. ; 
and opium, it seems, is able in this, as in other 
instances, to counteract her purposes. By the advice 
of the surgeon, I tried Ji/ers. For a short time these 
greatly mitigated the feelings under which I laboured ; 
but about the forty-second day of the experiment the 
symptoms already noticed began to retire, and new 
ones to arise of a different and far more tormenting 
class; under these, with but a few intervals of remission, 
I have since continued to suffer. But I dismiss them 
undescribed for two reasons: first, because the mind 
revolts from retracing circumstantially any sufferings 
from which it is removed by too short or by no interval. 
To do this with minuteness enough to make the re- 
view of any use, would be indeed infandum renovare 
dolorem, and possibly without a. sufficient motive : for, 
secondly, I doubt whether this latter state be any way 
referable to opium, positively considered, or even 
negatively; that is, whether it is to be numbered 
amongst the last evils from the direct action of opium, 
or even amongst the earliest evils consequent upon a 
want of opium in a system long deranged by its use. 
Certainly one part of the symptoms might be accounted 
for from the time of year (August); for though the 
Summer was not & hot one, yet in any case the sum of 
all the heat funded (if one may say so) during the 
previous months, added to the existing sheat of 
that month, naturally renders August in its better 
half the hottest part of the year; and it so 
happened that the excessive perspiration, which 
even at Christmas attends any great reduction in 
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the daily quantum of opium, and which in July was so 
violent as to oblige me to use ja bath five or six times 
a day, had about the setting in of the hottest season 
wholly retired, on which account any bad effect of the 
heat might be the more unmitigated. Another symptom, 
namely, what in myignorance I call internal rheumatism 
(sometimes affecting the shoulders, etc., but more often 
appearing to be seated in the stomach), seemed again 
less probably attributable to the opium, or the want of 
opium, than to the dampness of the house * which I in- 
habit, which had about that time attained its maximum, 
July having been, as usual, a month of incessant rain 
in our most rainy part of England. 

Under these reasons for doubting whether opium 
had any connection with the latter stage of my bodily 
wretchedness—(except, indeed, as an occasional cause, 
as having left the body weaker and more crazy, and 
thus predisposed to any mal-influence whateyer),—I 
willingly spare my reader all description of it: let it 
perish to him ; and would that I could as easily say, 
let it perish to my own remembrances, that any future 
hours of tranquillity may not be disturbed by too vivid 
an ideal of possible human misery ! 

So much for the sequel of my experiment; as to 


1 In saying this, I meant no disrespect tofthe individual house, 
as the reader will understand when I tell him that, with the 
exception of one or two princely mansions, and some few inferior 
ones that ‘have been coated with Roman cement, I am not ac- 
quainted with any house in this mountainous district which is 
wholly waterproof. The architecture of! books, I flatter myself, 
is conducted on just principles in this country ; but for any other 
architecture, it is in a barbarous state : 


„ and, what is worse, in a 
retrograde state. ^, 
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the former stage, in which properly lies the experiment 


and its application to other cases, I must request my 
“reader not to forget the reasons for which I have 


recorded it. hese were two: rst, a belief that I 
might add some trifle to the history of opium as a 
medical agent; in this I am aware that I have not at 
all fulfilled my own intentions, in consequence of the 
torpor of, mind, pain of body, and extreme disgust to 
the subject, which besieged me whilst writing that part 
of my paper ; which part being immediately sent off to 
the press (distant about five degrees of latitude), can- 
not be corrected or improved. But from this account, 
rambling as it may be, it is evident that thus much of 
benefit may arise to the persons most interested in such 
a history of opium,—namely, to opium-eaters in general, 
—that it establishes, for their consolation and en- 


couragement, the fact that opium may be renounced, 


and without greater sufferings than an ordinaryresolution 
may support ; and by a pretty rapid course ' of descent. 


* On which last notice I would remark that mine was zoo 
rapid, and the suffering therefore needlessly aggravated; or 
rather, perhaps, it was not sufficiently continuous and equably 
graduated. But, that the reader may judge for himself, and, 
above all, that the opium-eater, who is preparing to retire from 
business, may have every sort of information before him, I sub- 
join my diary. D 


FIRST WEEK. SECOND WEEK. 
Drops of Laud, Drops of Laud. 
Mond, June 24. -7130 Mond. July 1 + w.*80 
Wc + 140 peia . 8o 
» 26 .  .130 Ay du: 9o 
» 27 + + 8o » 4 - 100 
» 28 .. 4 80 » 5 - 80 
» 29 . , 80 » 6 - 8o 
» 3o . . 80 SA aso 
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To communicate this result of my experiment, was 
my foremost purpose. 2nd, as a purpose collateral to 
this, I wished to explain how it had become impossible 
for me to compose a Third Part in time to accompany 
this republication: for during the very time of this 
experiment, the proof-sheets of this reprint were sent 
to me from London; and such was my inability to 
expand or to improve them, that I could not even bear 


THIRD WEEK. 


FOURTH WEEK. 
Drops of Laud. 


Drops of Laud. 


Mond: July 8 . + 300 Mond. July 15 2 : 76 
p: Ou TOS » 16 . . 73k 
» IO 0» SHR «or d To EE 
» II| Hiatus in 35.218. t . 79 
212 MS. 5x19 € 5. + 240 
» 13 qr 25 . 80 
ip ac A NES I » 2I + 350 

FIFTH WEEK. E 
Drops of Laud. 
Mond. July 22 . JR Ge) 
» 23 . E - none 
ERA E ` . none 
» 25 . . + none 
pe IIS + 200 
» 27 . . . none 


What mean these abrupt relapses, the reader will ask, 


perhaps, 
to such numbers as 300, 


350, etc.? The zwfulse to these re- 
lapses was mere infirmity of purpose; the motive, 
motive blended with this impulse, 
reculer pour mieux sauter—(for u 
dose, which lasted for a day or two. 
stomach; which, on awaking, 


were any 
was @ither the principle of 
nder the torpor of a large 
» à less quantity satisfied the 
founá itself partly accustomed to 
this new ration), —or else it was this principle—that of sufferings 
otherwise equal, those’ will be borne best which meet with a 


mood of anger ; now, whenever I ascended to any large dose, I 
was furiously incensed o 


n the following day, and could then have 
borne anything. 
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to read them over with attention enough to notice the 
press errors, or to correct any verbal inaccuracies. 
These were my reasons for troubling my reader with 
any record, long Òr short, of experiments relating to so 
truly base a subject as my own body; and I am earnest 
with the reader, that he will not forget them, or so far 
misapprehend meas to believe it possible that I would 
condescend to so rascally a subject for its own sake, or, 
indeed for any less object than that of general benefit 
to others. Such an animal as the self-observing vale- 
tudinarian, I know there is. I have met him myself 
occasionally, and I know that he is the worst imagin- 
able Zeautontimoroumenos ; aggravating and sustaining, | 
by calling into distinct consciousness every symptom 
that would" else, perhaps, under a different direction 
given to the thouglits, become evanescent. But as to 
myself, so profound is my contempt for this undignified 


‘and selfish habit, that I could as little condescend to it 


as I could to spend my time in watching a poor servant 
girl, to whom at this moment I hear some lad or other 
making love at the back of my house. Is it for a 
Transcendental philosopher to feel any curiosity on 
such an occasion? Or can I, whose life is worth only 
eight and a half years’ purchase, be supposed to have 
leisure for such trivial employments? However, to put 
this out of question, I shall say one thing which will, 
perhaps, shock some readers ; but I am sure it ought 
not to do so, considering the motives’ on which I say 
it. No man, I suppose, employs much of his time on 
the phenomena of his own body without some regard 
for it ; whereas the reader sees that, so far from looking 
upon mine with any complacency or regard, I hate it 
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and make it the object of my bitter ridicule and con- 
tempt; and I should not be displeased to know that 
the last indignities which the law inflicts upon the 
bodies of the worst malefactors might hereafter fall 
upon it. And in testification of my sincerity in saying 
this, I shall make the following offer. Like other men, 
I have particular fancies about the place of my burial ; 
having lived chiefly in a mountainous region, I rather 
cleave to the conceit that a grave in a green church- 
yard amongst the ancient and solitary hills will be 
a sublimer and more tranquil place of repose for a 
philosopher than any in the hideous Golgothas of 
London. Yet, if the gentlemen of Surgeons’ Hall 
think that any benefit can redound to their science 
from inspecting the appearances in the -body of an 
opium-eater, let them speak but a word, and I will take 
Care that mine shall be legally secured to them—that 
is, as soon as I have done with it myself. Let them 
not hesitate to express their wishes upon any scruples 
of false delicacy and consideration for my feelings ; I 
assure them that they will do me too much honour by 
“demonstrating” on such a crazy body as mine; and 
it will give me pleasure to anticipate this posthumous 
revenge and insult inflicted upon that which has caused 
me so much suffering in this life. Such bequests are 
not common ; reversionary benefits contingent upon 
the death of the testator are indeed dangerous to 
announce in many cases, Of this we have a remark- 
able instánce in the habits of 4 Roman prince, who 
used, upon any notification made to him by rich per- 
Sons, that they had left him a handsome estate in their 
wills, to express his entire satisfaction at such arrange- 
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ments, and his gracious acceptance of those royal 
legacies; but then, if the testators neglected to give 
him immediate possession of the property,—if they 
traitorously “persisted in living" (sz vzvere persevera- 
vent, as Suetonius expresses it), he was highly provoked, 
and took his measures accordingly. In those times, 
and from one of the worst of the Cæsars, we might 
expect such conduct; but I am sure that, from English 
surgeons at this day, I need look for no expressions of 
impatience, or of any other feelings but such as are 
answerable to that pure love of science and all its in- 
terests, which induces me to make such an offer. 


o 
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L—WALKING STEWART. 


R. STEWART the traveller, commonly called 

* Walking Stewart,” was a man of very extra- 
ordinary genius. He has generally been treated by 
those who have spoken of him in print as a madman. 
But this is a mistake, and must have been founded 
chiefly on the titles of his books. He was a man of 
fervid mind, and of sublime aspirations : but he was no 
madman ; or, if he was, then I say that it is so far desir- 
able to be a madman. In 1798 or 1799, when I must 
have been about thirteen years old, Walking Stewart 
was in Bath, where my family at that time resided. He 
frequented the pump-room, and I believe all public 
places, walking up and down, and dispersing his 
, philosophic opinions to the right and the left, like a 
Grecian philosopher. The first time I saw him was 
at a concert in the Upper Rooms ; he was pointed out 
to me by one of my party as a very eccentric man who 
had walked over the “habitable globe. I remember 
‘that Madam Mara was at that moment singing ; and 
Walking Stewart, who was a true lover of music (as I 
afterwards came to know), was hanging upon her notes 
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like a bee upon a jessamine flower. His countenance 
was striking, and expressed the union of benignity with 
philosophic habits of thought. In such health had his . 
pedestrian exercises preserved him, connected with his 
abstemious mode of living, that, though he must at 
that time have been considerably above forty, he did 
not look older than twenty-eight; at least the face 
which remained upon my recollection for some years 
was that of a young man. Nearly ten years afterwards 
I became acquainted with him. During the interval, 
I had picked up one of his works in Bristol—viz., his 
“Travels to Discover the Source of Moral Motion,” 
the second volume of which is entitled, ‘‘ The Apoca- 
lypse of Nature.” I had been greatly impressed by 
the sound and original views which, in thé first volume, 
he had taken of the national characters throughout 
Europe. In particular, he was the first, and, so far as 
I know, the only writer who had noticed the profound 
error of ascribing a phlegmatic character to the English 
nation. * English phlegm " is the constant expression 
of authors, when contrasting the English with the 
French. Now, the truth is, that, beyond that of all 
other nations, it has a substratum of profound passion : 
and if we are to recur to the old doctrine of tempera- 
ments; the English character must be classed, not 
under the 2//egmatic, but under the melancholic, tem- 
perament ; and the French under the sanguine. The 
character of a nation may be judged of, in this par- 
ticular, by examining its idiomatic language. The 
French, in whom the lower forms of passion are con* 
stantly bubbling up from the shallow and superficial 
character of their feelings, have appropriated all the 
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` phrases of passion to the service of trivial and ordinary 


life: and hence they have no language of passion for 


- the service of poetry, or of occasions really demanding 


it: for it has been‘ already enfeebled by continual 
association with cases of an unimpassioned order. But 
a character of deeper passion has a perpetual standard 
in itself, by which, as by an instinct, it tries all cases, 
and rejects the language of passion as disproportionate 
and ludicrous where it is not fully justified. “Ah 
Heavens!” or * Oh my God!” are exclamations, with 
us, so exclusively reserved for cases of profound interest, 
that, on hearing a woman even (#e., a person of the 
sex most easily excited) utter such words, we look 
round, expecting to see her child in some situation of 
danger. But in France, “Az Cic//" and “ Ok mon 
Dieu /? are uttered” by every woman if a mouse does 
but run across the floor. The ignorant and the thought- 
less, however, will continue to class the English char- 
acter under the phlegmatic temperament, whilst the 
philosopher will perceive that it is the exact polar 
antithesis to a phlegmatic character. In this conclusion, 
though otherwise expressed and illustrated, Walking 
Stewart's view of the English character will be found 
to terminate: and his opinion is especially valuable 
— first, and chiefly because he was a philosopher ; 
secondly, because his acquaintance with man, civilized 
and uncivilized, under all national distinctions, was 
absolutely unrivalled, Meantime, this and, others of 
his opinions were expressed in language that, if literally 
construed, would often appear insane or absurd. The 
truth is, his long intercourse with foreign nations had 
given something of a hybrid tincture to his diction ; in 
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some of his works, for instance, he uses the French 
word /é/as / uniformly for the English alas | and ap- 
parently with no consciousness of his mistake. He * 
had also this singularity about him, that he was ever- 
lastingly metaphysicizing against metaphysics. To me, 
who was buried in metaphysical reveries from my 
earliest days, this was not likely to be an attraction, 
any more than the vicious structure of his diction was 
likely to please my scholar-like taste. All grounds of 
disgust, however, gave way before my sense of his 
powerful merits; and, as I have said, I sought his 
acquaintance. Coming up to London from Oxford 
about 1807 or 1808, I made inquiries about him; 
and found that he usually read the papers.at a coffee- 
room in Piccadilly: understanding that he was poor, 
it struck me that he might not wish to receive visits at 
his lodgings, and therefore I sought him at the coffee- 
room. Here I took the liberty of introducing myself 
tohim. He received me courteously, and invited me 
to his rooms, which at that time were in Sherrard 
Street, Golden Square—a street already memorable to 
me. Iwas much struck with the eloquence of his 
conversation ; and afterwards I found that Mr. Words- 
worth, himself the most eloquent of men in conversa- 
tion, had been equally struck, when he had.met him 
at Paris between the years 1790 and 51792, during the 
early storms of the French Revolution. In Sherrard 
Street I visited him repeatedly, ard took notes of the 
conversations I had with him on various subjects. 
These I must have somewhere or other ; and I wish I 
could introduce them here, as they would interest the 
reader. Occasionally, in these conversations, as in 
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his books, he introduced a few notices of his private 
history: in particular, I remember his telling me that 
in the East Indies he had been a prisoner of Hyder’s ; 
that he had escaped with some difficulty ; and that, in 
the service of one of the native princes as secretary or 
interpreter, he.had accumulated a small fortune. This 
must have been too small, I fear, at that time to allow 
him even a philosopher’s comforts: for some part of 
it, invested in the French funds, had been confiscated. 
I was grieved to see a man of so much ability, of gentle- 
manly manners and refined habits, and with the in- 
firmity of deafness, suffering under such obvious 
privations ; and I once took the liberty, on a fit occa- 
sion presenting itself, of requesting that he would allow 
me to send him some books which he had been 
casually regretting that he did not possess—for I was 
at that time in the heyday of my worldly prosperity. 
This offer, however, he declined with firmness and 
dignity, though not unkindly. And I now mention it, 
because I have seen him charged in print with a selfish 
regard to his own pecuniary interest. On the contrary, 
he appeared to me a very liberal and generous man: 
and I well remember that, whilst on his own part he 
refused to accept of anything, he compelled me to 
receive as presents all the books which he published 
during my acquaintance with him. Two of these, 
corrected with his own hand—viz, the “Lyre of 
Apollo,” and the “ Sophiometer "—T have lately found 
amongst other books left in London ; and others he 
forwarded to me in Westmoreland. In 1809 I saw 
him often. In the spring of that year I happened to 
be in London ; and Wordsworth’s tract on the Con- 
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‘vention of Cintra being at that time in the printer’s 
hands, I superintended the publication of it; and, at 
Wordsworth’s request, I added a long note on Spanish 
affairs, which is printed in the Apfendix. The opinions 

* I expressed in this note on the Spanish character, at 
that time much calumniated on the retreat to Corunna, 
then fresh in the public mind, above all, the contempt 
I expressed for the superstition in respect to the French 
military prowess—a superstition so dishonouring to 
ourselves, and so mischievous in its results—which 
was then at its height, and which gave way, in fact, 
only to the campaigns of i814 and 1815, fell in, 
as it happened, with Mr. Stewart's political creed in 
those points where at that time it met with most 
opposition. In 1812 it was, I think, that I saw him 
for the last time: and, by the way, on the day of my 
parting with him, I had an amusing proof, in my own 
experience, of that sort of ubiquity ascribed to him by 
a witty writer in the * London Magazine.” I met him 
and shook hands with him under Somerset House, 
telling him that I should leave town that evening for 
Westmoreland. Thence I went, by the very shortest 
road (Z.«., through Moor Street, Soho—for I am learned 
in many quarters of London), towards a point which 
necessarily led me through Tottenham Court’ Road: 
I stopped nowhere, and walked fast; yet so it was, 
that in Tottenham Court Road I was not overtaken 
by (that,was comprehensible), but overtook, Walking 
Stewart. Certainly, as the above writer alleges, there 
must have been three Walking Stewarts in London. 
He seemed nowise surprised at this himself, but ex- 
plained to me, that somewhere or other in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Tottenham Court Road there was a little 
theatre, at which there was dancing, and occasionally 
good singing, between which and a neighbouring coffee- 
house he sometimes divided his evenings. Singing, it 
seems, he could hear in spite of his deafness. In this 
street I took my final leave of him; it turned out 
Such; and anticipating at the time that it would, I 
looked after his white hat at the moment it was dis- 
appearing, and exclaimed, ** Farewell, thou half-crazy 
and most eloquent of men! I shall never see thy face 
again.” At that moment, I did not intend to: visit 
London again for some years : as it happened, I was 
there for a short time in 1814 ; and then I heard, to 
my great satisfaction, that Walking Stewart had re- 
covered a cünsiderable sum (about 414,000, I believe) 
from the East India‘Company ; and, from the abstract 
given in the * London Magazine” of the memoir by 
his relation, I have since learned that he applied this 
money most wisely to the purchase of an annuity, and 
that he * persisted in living? too long for the peace of 
anannuity office. So fare all companies, East and West, 
and all annuity offices, that stand opposed in interest 
to philosophers! In 1814, however, to my great regret, 
I did not see him; for I was then taking a great deal 


. of opium, and never could contrive to issue to the light 


of day soon enough for a morning-call upon a philo- 
sopher of such early hours ; and in the evening, I con- 
cluded that he would be generally abroad, from what he 
had formerly commuficated to me of his own habits, 
It seems, however, that he afterwards held conversaziones 
at his own rooms, and did not stir out to theatres 
quite so much. From a brother of mine, who at one 
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time occupied rooms in the same house with him, I 
learned that, in other respects, he did not deviate in 
his prosperity from the philosophic. tenor of his former 
life. He abated nothing of his peripatetic exercises ; 
and repaired duly in the morning, as he had done in 
former years, to St. James’s Park, where he sat in 
trance-like reverie amongst the cows, inhaling their 
balmy breath and pursuing his philosophic specula- 
tions. He had also purchased an organ, or more than 
one, with which he solaced his solitude, and beguiled 
himself of uneasy thoughts, if he ever had any. 

The works of Walking Stewart must be read with 
some indulgence ; the titles are generally too lofty and 
pretending, and somewhat extravagant; the composi- 
tion is lax and unprecise, as I have before said ; and 
the doctrines are occasionally very bold, incautiously 
stated, and too hardy and high-toned for the nervous 
effeminacy of many modern moralists. But Walking 
Stewart was a man who thought nobly of human 
nature: he wrote, therefore, at times, in the spirit and 
with the indignation of an ancient prophet against the 
oppressors and destroyers of the time. In particular, 
I remember that, in one or more of the pamphlets 
which I received from him at Grasmere, he expressed 
himself in such terms on the subject of Tyrannicide 
(distinguishing the cases in which it was and was not 
lawful) as seemed to Wordsworth and myself every way 
worthy of,a philosopher; but, from the way in which 
that subject was treated in the House of Commons, 
where it was at that time occasionally introduced, it 
was plain that his doctrine was not fitted for the luxu- 
rious and relaxed morals of the age. 
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who think nobly of human nature, Walking Stewart 
thought of it hopefully. In some respects his hopes 
were wisely grounded ; in others, they rested too much 
upon certain metaphysical speculations which are un- 
tenable, and which satisfied himself only, because his 
researches in that track had been purely self-originated 
and self-disciplined. He relied upon his own native 
Strength of mind ; but, in questions which the wisdom 
and philosophy of every age, building successively upon 
each other, have not been able to settle, no mind, 
however strong, is entitled to build wholly upon itself. 
In many things he shocked the religious sense—espe- 
cially as it exists in unphilosophic minds: he held a 
sort of rude and unscientific Spinosism ; and he ex- 
pressed it coarsely, and in the way most likely to give 
offence. And indeed there can be no stronger proof 
of the utter obscurity in which his works have slum- 
bered, than that they should all have escaped. prosecu- 
tion. He also allowed himself to look too lightly and 
indulgently on. the afflicting spectacle of female pro- 
stitution as it exists in London and in all great cities. 
This was the only point on which I was disposed to 
quarrel with him; for I could not but view it as a 


greater reproach to human nature than the slave-trade, 


down 
upon. I often téld him 50 ; and that I was at a loss 


to guess how a philosopher could allow himself to view 

it simply as part of tbe equipage of civil lifé, and not 

less reasonably making part of the establishment and 

furniture of a great city as police-offices, lamp-lighting, 

or newspapers. Waiving, however, this one instance 

of something like compliance with the brutal spirit of 
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the world, on all other subjects he was eminently un- 
worldly, child-like, simple-minded, and upright. ' He 
would flatter no man: even when addressing nations, 
it is almost laughable to see how invariably he prefaces 
his counsels with such plain truths, uttered in a manner 
so offensive, as must have defeated his purpose, if it 
had otherwise any chance of being accomplished. For 
instance, in addressing America, he begins thus :— 
“People of America! since your separation from the 
mother-country, your moral character has degenerated 
‘In the energy of thought and sense; produced by the 
absence of your association and intercourse with British 
officers and merchants: you have no moral discern- 
ment to distinguish between the protective power of 
England and the destructive power of France.” And 
his letter to the Irish nation opéns in this agreeable 
and conciliatory manner :—“ People of Ireland 11 
address you as a true philosopher of nature, foreseeing 
the perpetual misery your irreflective character, and 
total absence of moral discernment, are preparing for,” 
etc. The second sentence begins thus:—*You are 
sacrilegiously arresting the arm of your parent kingdom, 
fighting the cause of man and nature, when the triumph 
of the fiend of French police-terror would be your own 


instant extirpation.” And the letter closes thus :—* I , 


see but one awful alternative—that Ireland will be a 
perpetual moral volcano, threatening the destruction of 
the world, if the education and instruction of thought 
and sense shall not be able to generate the faculty 
of moral discernment among a very numerous class of 
the population, who detest the civic calm as sailors the 
natural calm, and make civic rights on which they can- 
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not reason a pretext for feuds which they delight in." 
As he spoke freely and boldly to others, so he spoke 
loftily of himself, At p. 313 of the “ Harp of Apollo,” 
on making a comparison of himself with Socrates (in 
which he naturally gives the preference to himself), he 
styles the “Harp,” etc., “this unparalleled work of 
human energy.” At p. 3rs, he calls it “this stupen- 
dous work"; and lower down, on the same page, he 
says, “ I was turned out of school, at the age of fifteen, 
for a dunce or blockhead, because I would. not stuff 
into my memory all the nonsense of erudition and 
learning ; and if future ages should discover the un- 
paralleled energies of genius in this work, it will prove 
my most important doctrine—that the powers of the 
human mitid must be developed in the education of 
thought and sense*in the study of moral opinion, not 
arts and science." Again, at p. 225 of his “ Sophio- 
meter,” he says, “The paramount thought that dwells 
in my mind incessantly is a question I put to myself— 
whether, in the event of my personal dissolution by 
death, I have communicated all the discoveries my 
unique mind possesses in the great master-science of 
man and nature.” In the next page, he determines 
that he Aas, with the exception of one truth—viz., 
“the latent energy, physical and moral, of human 
nature as existing in the British people." But here he 
was surely accusing himself without ground; for, to 
my knowledge, he has not failed, in any „one of his 
numerous works, to* insist upon this theme at least a 
billion of times. Another instance of his magnificent 
self-estimation is, that in the title-pages of several of 
his works he announces himself as “John Stewart, 
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the only man of nature’ that ever appeared in the 
world.” 

By this time I am afraid the reader begins to suspect 
that he was crazy: and certainly, when I consider 
everything, he must haye been crazy when the wind 
was at N.N.E.; for who but Walking Stewart ever 
dated his books by a computation drawn—not from 
the creation, not from the flood, not from Nabonassar, 
or ab urbe condita, not from the Hegira—but from 
themselves, from their own day of publication, as con- 
stituting the one great era in the history of man by the 
Side of which all other eras were frivolous and imper- 
tinent? Thus, in a work of his, given to me in 1812, 
and probably published in that year, I find: him in- 
cidentally recording of himself that he was at that 
time “arrived at the age of sixty-three, with a firm 
State of health acquired by temperance, and a peace 
of mind almost independent of the vices of mankind 
—because my knowledge of life has enabled me to 
place my happiness beyond the reach or contact of 
other men’s follies and passions, by avoiding all family 
connections, and all ambitious pursuits of profit, fame, 
or power.” On reading this passage, 
ascertain its date ; but this, on turning to the title-page, 
I found thus mysteriously expressed: “ In the 7oooth 
year of Astronomical History, and the first day of 
Intellectual Life or Moral World, from the era of this 


T was anxious to 


! In Bath" he was surnamed the “Child of 
arose from his contrasting, on every occasion, the existing man of 
Our present experience with the ideal or Stewartian man that might 
be expected to emerge in some myriads of ages—to which latter 
man he gave the name of the Child of Nature. 
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work.” Another slight indication of craziness appeared 
in a notion which obstinately haunted his mind, that 
all the kings and rulers of the earth would confederate 
in every age against his works, and would hunt them 
out for extermination as keenly as Herod did the in- 
nocents of Bethlehem. On this consideration, fearing 
that they might be intercepted by the long arms of 
these wicked princes before they could reach that 
remote Stewartian man or his precursor to whom they 
were mainly addressed, he recommended to all those 
who might be impressed with a sense of their import- 
ance to bury a copy or copies of each work, properly 
secured from damp, etc., at a depth of seven or eight 
feet below the surface of the earth ; and on their death- 
beds to communicate the knowledge of this fact to 
some confidential friends, who, in their turn, were 
to send down the tradition to some discreet persons of 
the next generation ; and thus, if the truth was not to 
be dispersed for many ages, yet the knowledge that 
here and there the truth lay buried on this and that 
continent, in secret spots on Mount Caucasus—in the 
sands of Biledulgerid—and in hiding-places amongst 
the forests of America, and was to rise again in some 
distant age, and to vegetate and fructify for the uni- 
versal benefit of man,—this knowledge at least was to 
be whispered down from generation to generation ; 
and, in defiance of a myriad of kings crusading against 
him, Walking Stewart was to stretch out the influence 
of his writings thrdugh a long series of Aaperradndopor 
to that child of nature whom he saw dimly through 
a vista of many centuries. If this were madness, it 
seemed to me a somewhat sublime madness ; and I 
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assured him of my co-operation against the kings, pro- 
mising that I would bury the “ Harp of Apollo” in my 
own orchard in Grasmere at the foat of Mount Fair- 
field ; that I would bury the * Apocalypse of Nature” 
in one of the coves of Helvellyn, and several other 
works in séveral other places best known to myself. 
He accepted my offer with gratitude; but he then 
made known to me that he relied on my assistance for 
a still more important service—which was this: in the 
lapse of that vast number of ages that would probably 
intervene between the present period and the period at 
which his works would have reached their destination, 
‘he feared that the English language might itself have 
mouldered away. “No!” I said, ** Zia? was not pro- 
bable: considering its extensive diffusion; and that it 
was now transplanted into all the continents of our 
planet, I would back the English language against any 
other on earth.” His own persuasion, however, was, 
that the Latin was destined to survive all other lan- 
guages ; it was to be the eternal as well as the universal 
language ; and his desire was that I should translate 
his works, or some part of them, into that language.' 
This I promised; and I seriously designed at some 
leisure hour to translate into Latin a selection of pass- 


1 I was not aware until the moment of writing this passage, 
that Walking Stewart had publicly made this request three years 
after making it to myself: opening the « Harp of Apollo,” I 
have just new accidentally stumbled on the following passage :— 
“ This stupendous work is destined, I fear, to meet a worse fate 


than the aloe, which, as soon as it blossoms, loses its stalk. This 
first blossom of reason i 


c is threatened with the loss of both its 
stalk and its soil : for, if the revolutionary tyrant should triumph, 
he would destroy all t 


he English books and energies of thought, 
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ages which should embody an abstract of his philo- 
sophy. ‘This would have been doing a service to all 
those who might wish to see a digest of his peculiar 
opinions cleared from the perplexities of his peculiar 
diction, and brought into a narrow compass from the 
great number of volumes through which they are at 
present dispersed. However, like many another plan 
of mine, it went unexecuted. 

On the whole, if Walking Stewart were at all crazy, 
he was so in a way which did not affect his natural 
genius and eloquence—but rather exalted them. The 
old maxim, indeed, that “Great wits to madness sure 
are never allied,” the maxim of Dryden and the popular 
maxim, I have heard disputed by Mr. Coleridge and 
Mr. Wordsworth, who maintain that mad people are 
the dullest and most wearisome of all people. Asa 
body, I believe they are so. But I must dissent from 
Messrs. Coleridge and Wordsworth so far as to dis- 
tinguish. Where madness is connected, as it often is, 
with some miserable derangement of the stomach, liver, 
etc., and attacks the principle of pleasurable life, which 
is manifestly seated in the central organs of'the body 
(że. in the stomach and the apparatus connected with 
it), there it cannot but lead to perpetual suffering and 


‘distraction of thought; and there the patient will be 


I conjure my readers to translate this work into Latin, and to 
bury itin the ground, communicating on their death-bets only its 
place of concealment to men of nature.” 

From the title-page of this work, by the way, I learn that 
**the 7oooth year of Astronomical History ” is taken from the 
Chinese tables, and coincides (as I had supposed) with the year 
1812 of our computation. . i 
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often tedious and incoherent. People who have not 
suffered from any great disturbance in those organs are 
little aware how indispensable to the process of think- 
ing are the momentary influxes of pleasurable feeling 
from the regular goings on of life in its primary func- 
tion; in fact, until the pleasure is withdrawn or obscured, 
most people are not aware that they have any pleasure 
from the due action of the great central machinery of 
the system : proceeding in uninterrupted continuance, 
the pleasure as much escapes the consciousness as the 
act of respiration: a child, in the happiest stage of 
its existence, does not know that it is happy. And, 
generally, whatsoever is the level state of the hourly 
feeling is never put down by the unthinking (ze, by 
99 out of roo) to the account of happirfess : 
put down with the positive sign} as equal to + x, but 
simply as = o. And men first become aware that it 
was a positive quantity, when they have lost it (ie, 
fallen into — x). Meantime the genial pleasure from 
the vital processes, though not represented to the con- 
sciousness, is zminent in every act, impulse, 


motion, 
word, and thought: and a philosopher sees t 


hat the 
idiots are in a state of pleasure, though they cannot see 
it themselves, 


Now I say that, where this principle of 
pleasure is not attacked, madness is often little more 
than an enthusiasm highly exalted ; 


; the animal spirits 
are exuberant and in excess; and the madman be- 
comes,. 


if he be othérwise a man of ability and inform- 
ation, all the better as 4 companion. I have met 
with several such madmen ; and I appeal to my bril- 
liant friend, Professor W. ; of Edinburgh, who is 


not a man to tolerate dullness in any quarter, and is 
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himself the ideal of a delightful companion, whether 
he ever met a more amusing person than that madman 
who took a postchaise jointly with him and myself, 
from Penrith to Carlisle, long years ago, when he and 
I were hastening with the speed of fugitive felons to 
catch the Edinburgh mail. His fancy and his extra- 
vagances, and his furious attacks on Sir Isaac Newton, 
like Plato's suppers, refreshed us not only for that day, 
but whenever they recurred to us 3 and we were both 
grieved when we heard, some time afterwards, from a 
Cambridge man, that he had met our clever friend in 
à stage-coach under the care of a brutal keeper. 
Such a madness, if any, was the madness of Walking 
Stewart : his health was perfect ; his spirits as light and 
ebullient as tlie spirits of a bird in spring-time ; and 
his mind unagitated by painful thoughts, and at peace 
with himself. Hence, if he was not an amusing com- 
panion, it was because the philosophic direction of his 
thoughts made him Something more. Of anecdotes 
and matters of fact he was not communicative; of all 
that he had seen in the vast compass of his travels he 
rarely availed himself in conversation. I do not re- 
member, at this moment, that he ever once alluded to 
his own travels in his intercourse with me, except for 
the purpose of weighing down, by a statement grounded 
on his own great personal experience, an opposite 
statement of many hasty and misjudging travellers 
which he thought injurious to human nature: the 


statement was this, that? in all his countless encounters 
with uncivilized tribes, 


he had never met with any so 
ferocious and brutal as to attack an unarmed and de- 
fenceless man, who was able to make them understand 
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that he threw himself upon their hospitality and for- 
aaa whole, Walking Stewart was a sublime 
visionary. He had seen and suffered much amongst 
men ; yet not too much, or so as to dull the genial tone 
of his sympathy with the sufferings of others. His 
mind was a mirror of the sentient universe—the whole 
mighty vision that had fleeted before his eyes in this 
world: the armies of Hyder Ali and his son Tippoo, 
with oriental and barbaric pageantry; the civic grandeur 
of England ; the great deserts of Asia and America ; 
the vast capitals of Europe ; London, with its eternal 
agitations, the ceaseless ebb and flow of its “ mighty 
heart" ; Paris, shaken by the fierce torments of revolu- 
tionary convulsions ; the silence of Lapland ; and the 


solitary forests of Canada; with the sw 


arming life of 
the torrid zone ; 


together with innumerable recollec- 
tions of individual joy and sorrow that he had partici- 
pated by sympathy—lay like a map beneath him, as if 
eternally co-present to his view, so that, ih the con- 
templation of the prodigious whole, he had no leisure 
to separate the parts, or occupy his mind with details. 
Hence came the monotony which the frivolous and the 
desultory would have found in his conversation, I 
however, who, by accidents of experience, am qualified 
to speak of him, must pronounce.him to have been a 
man of great genius, and, with reference to his convers- 
ation, of great eloquence. That these were not better 
known and acknowledged was owing to two disadvan- 
tages—one grounded in his imperfect education, the 
other in the peculiar structure of his mind. The first 
was this : like the late Mr. Shelley, he had a fine vague 
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enthusiasm, and lofty aspirations, in connection with 
human nature generally and its hopes ; and like him 
he strove to give steadiness, a uniform direction, and 
an intelligible purpose to these feelings, by fitting to 
them a scheme of philosophical opinions. But unfor- 
tunately the philosophic system of both-was so far 
from supporting their own views, and the cravings of 
their own enthusiasm, that, as in some points it was 
baseless, incoherent, or unintelligible, so in others it 
tended to moral results from which, if they had fore- 
seen them, they would have been themselves the first 
to shrink, as contradictory to the very purposes in 
which their system had originated. Hence, in main- 
taining their own system, they found themselves pain- 
fully entangled, at times, with tenets pernicious and 
degradingto human nature. "These were the inevitable 
consequences of the zpwrov wWevéoc in their specula- 
tions ; but were naturally charged upon them by those 
who looked carelessly into their books as opinions 
which, not merely for the sake of consistency, they 
thought themselves bound to endure, but to which 
they gave the full weight of their sanction and patron- 
age as to so many moving principles in their system. 
'The other disadvantage under which Walking Stewart 
. laboured was this: he was a man of genius, but not a 
man of talents; at, least his genius was out of all pro- 
portion to his talents, and wanted an organ, as it were, 
for manifesting itself, so that his most original thoughts 
were delivered in a Érude state, imperfect, obscure, 
half-developed, and not producible to a popular 
audience. He was partially aware of this himself ; and 
though he claims everywhere the faculty of profound 
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intuition into human nature, yet, with equal candour, 
he accuses himself of asinine stupidity, dullness, and 
want of talent. He was a disproSortioned intellect, 
and so far a monster ; and he'must be added to the 
long list of originabminded men who have been 
looked down upon with pity and contempt by common- 
place men of talent, whose powers of mind, though a 
thousand times inferior, were yet more manageable, 
more self-interpreted, and ran in channels better suitéd 
to common uses and common understandings. 

N.B.—About the year 1812, I remember seeing in 
many of the print-shops a whole-length sketch in water 
colours of Walking Stewart, in his customary dress and 
attitude. This, as the only memorial (I presume) in 
that shape of a man whose memory 1 fove, I should 
be very glad to Possess, and therefore I take the liberty 
of publicly requesting, as a particular favour from any 
reader of this article who may chance to remember 
Such a sketch in any collection of prints offered for 
sale, that he would cause it to be sent to the editor of 
the * London Magazine," who will pay for it." 


1L—MALTHUS. 


“Go, my son,”—said a Swedish chancellor to his son, 
—*go and see with how little cost of wisdom this world 
1S goverded." “Go,” might a scholar, in like manner 
“ay; after a thoughtful review of literature, “go and 
See— hoy little logic is required to the composition of. 


! This was written by the Author, October, 1823. 
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most books.” Of the many attestations to this fact, 
furnished by the history of opinions in our hasty and 
unmeditative age, X know of none more striking than 
the case of Mr. Malthus, both as regards himself and 
his critics. About a quarter of a century ago Mr. 
Malthus wrote his Essay on Population, which soon 
Tose into great reputation. And why? not for the 
truth it contained ; 7Za is but imperfectly understood 
even at present ; but for the false semblance of system- 
atic form with which he had invested the truth. 
Without any necessity he placed his whole doctrine on 
the following basis: man increases ina geometrical ratio 
—the food of man in an arithmetical ratio. This pro- 
position, though not the main error of his work, is 
one ; and therefore I shall spend a few lines in exposing 
it. I say then that the'distinction is totally groundless : 
both tend to increase in a geometric ratio; both have 
this tendency checked and counteracted in the same 
way. In everything which serves for the food of man, 
no less than in man himself, there is a Żositive ground 
of increase by geometrical ratios ; but in order that 
this positive ground may go on to its effect, there must 
in each case be present a certain xegative condition 
(£e conditio sine qua non è); for the food, as suppose 
for wheat, the negative condition is soil on which it 
may grow, and exert its virtue of self-multiplication ; 

1 Once for all let me say to the readers of these memoranda, 


that I use the term negative conditi 


on aS equivalent tosthe term 
conditio sine qua non, an® both in the Scholastic sense, The 


negative condition of X is that Which being absent X cannot 
exist; but which being present X will not therefore exist, unless 
a positive ground of X be Co-present. Briefly, if Not, not ; if 
yes; not therefore yes. 
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for man the negative condition is food: Ze, in both 
cases the negative condition is the same—su/ali’s mu- 
tandis: for the soil is to the wheat, what the wheat is 
to man. Where this negative condition is present, 
both will increase geometrically ; where it is absent, 
neither. And so far is it from being true that man 
has the advantage of the wheat, or increases according 
to any other law, as Mr. Malthus affirms, that, on the 
contrary, the wheat has greatly the advantage of man 
(though both increase according to the same law). 
But, says Mr. Malthus, you would find it impossible to 
increase the annual supply of wheat in England by so 
much as the continual addition even of the existing 
quantity ; whereas man might, on a certain supposition, 
go on increasing his species in a geometric ratio. What 
is that supposition? Why this—that the negative con- 
dition of increas& the absence of which is the actual 
' resistance in both cases to the realization of a geometric 
increase, is here by supposition restored to man but 
not restored to the wheat. It is certainly true that 
wheat in England increases only by an arithmetical 
ratio ; but then so does man: and the inference thus 
far would be, that both alike were. restricted to this law 
of increase. “Aye, but then man," says Mr, Malthus, 
* will increase by another ratio, if you allow him an 
unlimited supply of food." Well, I answer, and so 
will the wheat ; to suppose this negative condition (an 
unlimited supply of food) concurring with the positive 
principle of increase in man, znd to refuse to suppose 
it in the wheat, is not only contrary to all laws of dis- 
puting—but is also on this account the more mon- 
Strous, because the possibility and impossibility of the 
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negative concurring with this positive ground of in- 
crease is equal, and (what is still more to the purpose) 
is identical for beth : wheresoever the concurrence is 
realized for man, there of necessity it is realized for the 
Wheat. And, therefore, you have not only a right to 
demand the same concession for the wheat as for the 
man, but the one concession is actually involved in the 
other. As the soil (S) is to the wheat (W), so is the 
wheat (W) to man (M); Ze S:W: :W:M. You 
cannot even by way of hypothesis assume any cause as 
multiplying the third term, which will not also pre-sup- 
pose the multiplication of the first : else you suffer W 
as the third term to be multiplied, and the very same 
W as the second term not to be multiplied. In fact, 
the coincidehce of the negative with the positive 
ground of increase must of necessity take place in all 
countries during the early stages of Society for the food 
of man: this coincidence must exist and gradually 
cease to exist for both simultaneously. The negative 
Condition, without which the positive principle of in- 


reasoning, it may be restored zz idea to either 3 but not 
. More to one than the other, That proposition of Mr. 
Malthus, therefore, which ascribes a different law of 


Principle of increase meets with its complement the 
negative ground, there the increase proceeds in a geo- 
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metrical ratio—alike in man and in his food : where it 
fails of meeting this complement, it proceeds in an 
arithmetical ratio, alike in both. +And I say that 
wherever the geometrical ratio of increase exists for 
man, it exists of necessity for the food of man: and I 
say that wherever the arithmetical ratio exists for the 
food of man, it exists of necessity for man. 

Lastly, —I repeat that, even where the food of man 
and man himself increase in the same ratio—(viz., a 
geometrical ratio), yet that the food has greatly the 
advantage in the vate of increase, For assume any 
cycle of years (suppose 2 5) as the period of a human 
generation and as corresponding to the annual genera- 
tions of wheat, then I say that, if a bushel of wheat and 
a human couple (man and woman) be tuned out upon 
Salisbury plain—or, to give thcm more area and a 
better soil for the experiment, on the stage of Canada 
and the uncolonized countries adjacent, — the bushel 
of wheat shall have produced its cube,—its 4th—roth 
—Mth power in a number of years which shall always 
be fewer than the number of periods of 25 years in 
which the human pair shall have produced its cube— 
its 4th—roth—Mth power, etc. And this assertion 
may be easily verified by consulting any record of the 
average produce from a given quantity of seed corn. 

IL The famous Proposition, therefore, about the 
geometrical and arithmetical ratios, as applied to man 
and his food, is a radical blunder. I come now to a 
still more remarkable blunder, Which I verily believe 
is the greatest logical oversight that has ever escaped 
any author of respectability. "This oversight lies in 
Mr. Malthus's view of population, considered not with 
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reference to its own internal coherency, but as an 
answer to Mr. Godwin. That gentleman, in common 
with some other\philosophers,—no matter upon what 
arguments,—had maintained the doctrine of the *per- 
fectibility" of man. Now, says Mr. Malthus, without 
needing any philosophic investigation of this doctrine, 
I will overthrow it by a simple statement drawn from 
the political economy of the human race: I will sup- 
pose that state of perfection, towards which the human 
species is represented as tending, to be actually estab- 
lished : and I will show that it must melt away before 
the principle which governs population. How is this 
accomplished? Briefly thus :—In every country the 
food of man either goes on increasing simply in an 
arithmetical atio, or (in proportion as it becomes 
better peopled) is rapidly tending to such a ratio. Let 
us suppose this ratio everywhere established, as it must 
of necessity be as soon as no acre of land remains un- 
tilled which is susceptible of tillage ; since no revolu- 
tions in the mere science of agriculture can be sup- 
posed capable of transmuting an arithmetic into a 
geometric ratio of increase. Food then increasing 
under this law can never go on part passu with any 
population which should increase in a geometric ratio. 
Now, what is it that prevents population from increas- 
ing in such a ratio,? Simply the want of food. But 
how? Not directly, but through the instrumentality 
of vice and misery in some! shape or other, These 
are the repressing forcés which everywhere keep down 


1 What is the particular shape which they put on in most parts 
of the earth—furnishes Matter for the commentary of Mr, 
Malthus on his own doctrine, and occupies the greater part of 
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the increase of man to the same ratio as that of his 
food—viz., to an arithmetic ratio. But vice and 
misery can have no existence in a st«te of perfection ; 
so much is evident ex uf termini. If then these are 
the only repressing forces, it follows that in a state of 
perfection there can be none at all. If none at all, 
then the geometric ratio of increase will take place. 
But, as the arithmetic ratio must still be the law for 
the increase of food, the population will be constantly 
getting ahead of the food. Famine, disease, 
mode of wretchedness will return ; 
its own bosom will 


and every 
and thus out of 


the state of perfection have 
regenerated the worst form of imperfection by neces- 


sarily bringing back the geometric ratio of human 
increase unsupported by the same ratio of increase 
amongst the food. This is the way in which Mr. 
Malthus applies his doctrine of population to the over- 
throw of Mr. Godwin. Upon which I put this question 
to Mr. Malthus. In what Condition must the human 
will be supposed, if with the clear view of this fatal 
result (such a view as must be ascribed to it in a state 
of perfection), it could nevertheless bring its own acts 
into no harmony with reason and conscience? Mani- 
festly it must be in a most diseased state. 
Mr. Malthus, but *I take it for granted ” 
portant change will ever 
human nature. Be it so, 
here is 


Ay, says 
that no im- 
take place in that part of 
I answer: but the question 
ot concerning the absolute truth, —Is there 
G 
his work, The materials are of course drawn from voyages and 
travels; but from so slender a reading in that department of 
literature, that the whole should undoubtedly be re-written and 
more learnedly supported by authorities. 
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any hope that the will of man can ever raise itself from 
its present condition of weakness and disorder? The 
question is concerhing the formal or logical truth— 
concerning the truth relatively to a specific concession 
previously made. Mr, Malthus had consented to 
argue with Mr. Godwin on the supposition that a state 
of perfection might be and actually was attained: . 
How comes he then to “take for granted " what in a 
moment makes his own concession void ? He agrees 
to suppose a perfect state; and at the same time he 
includes in this supposition the main imperfection of 
this world—viz., the diseased will of man. This is to 
concede and to retract in the same breath ; explicitly 
to give, and implicitly to refuse. Mr. Godwin may 
justly retort upon Mr. Malthus—you promised to show 
that the state of perfection should Benerate out of itself 
an inevitable relapse into that state of imperfection : 
but your state of perfection already includes imperfec- 
tion, and imperfection of a Sort which is the principal 
parent of almost all other imperfection. Eve, after 
her fall, was capable of a higher resolution than is here 
ascribed to the children of perfection ; for she is repre- 
sented by Milton as saying to Adam, 


Miserable it is 
To be to others cause of misery, 


—Our own begotten ; and of our loins to bring 
Into this cursed world a woeful race, 
That after Wretched life must be at last P 
Food for so foul a monster : in thy power 
It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 
The race unblest—to being yet unbegot, 
Childless thou art, childless remain, 
P. L. Book X. 
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What an imperfect creature could meditate, a per- 
fect one should execute. And it isevjdent that if ever 
the condition of man were brought to so desirable a 
point as that, simply by replacing itself, the existing 
generation could preserve unviolated a state of perfec- 
tion, it would become the duty (and, if the duty, there: 

„Jore the inclination of perfect beings) to comply with 
that ordinance of the reason." 

II. Thus far on the errors of Mr. Malthus :—now 
let me add a word or two on the errors of his critics. 
But first it ought in candour to be acknowledged that 
Mr. Malthus’s own errors, however important separately 
considered, are venial as regards his system ; for they 
leave it unaffected, and might be extirpated by the 
knife without drawing on any consequent extirpations 
or even any alterations. That sacrifice once made to 
truth and to logic, —T shall join with Mr. Ricardo (Pol. 
Econ., p, 498, 2nd ed.) in expressing my persuasion 
“that the just reputation of the Essay on Population 
will spread with the cultivation of that science of which 


1 Mr. Malthus has been charged with a libel on human nature 
for denying its ability, even in its present imperfect condition, to 
Practise the abstinence here alluded to—provided an adequate 


that I do not enter into. Neither do I 


—whether any great change for the better 
the man is re. 


enter into the question 
in the moral nature of 
What I insist on is si 
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‘it is so eminent an ornament” With these feelings 
upon Mr. Maltheis's merits, it may be supposed that I 
do not regard his critics with much sympathy ; taking 
them generally, they seem to have been somewhat 
captious, and in a thick mist as to the true meaning 
and tendency of the doctrine. Indeed I question 
whether any man amongst them could have begun his 
own work by presenting a just analysis of that which 
he was assailing ; which, however, ought always to be 
demanded peremptorily of him who assails a systematic 
work, for the same reason that in the old schools of 
disputation the respondent was expected to repeat the 
Syllogism of his opponent before he undertook to 
answer it. Amongst others, Mr. Coleridge, who pro- 
bably contented himself ore suo with reading the first 
and last pages of the work, has asserted that Mr. 
Malthus had written a 4to volume (in which shape the 
second edition appeared) to prove that man could not 
live without eating. If this were the purpose and 
amount of the Malthusian doctrine, doubtless an infra- 
duodecimo would have been a more becoming size for 
his speculations, But I, who have read the 4to, must 
assure Mr. Coleridge that there is something more in 
it than ZZa. I shall also remind him that if a man 
produces a body of original and eminently useful 
truths, in that case the more simple—the more ele- 
mentary—the more self-evident is the proposition: on 
which he suspends the chain of those truths,—the 
greater is his merit. Many systems of truth which 
have a sufficient internal Consistency, have yet been 
withheld from the world, or have lost their effect, 
simply because the author has been unable to br 


idge 
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over the gulph between his own clear perceptions and 
the universal knowledge of mankind—has been unable 
to deduce the new truths from the óld recognita. I 
say therefore that our obligations to Mr. Malthus are 
the greater for having hung upon a postulate, so simple 
as that which Mr. Coleridge alleges, so much valuable 
instruction both theoretic and practical as his work 
contains. Is it nothing for our theoretic knowledge 
that Mr. Malthus has taught us to judge more wisely 
of the pretended depopulations from battle, pestilence, 
and famine, with which all history has hitherto teemed? 
Is it nothing for our practical knowledge that Mr. 
Malthus has taught the law-givers and the governors 
of the world to treat with contempt the pernicious 
counsels of political economists from Athenian days 
down to our own—clamouring ior direct encourage- 
ments to population? Is it nothing for England that 
he first exposed the fundamental? vice of our Poor 
Laws (viz., that they act as a bounty on population), 
and placed a light-house upon the rocks to which our 
course was rapidly carrying us in darkness? Is it 
nothing for science and the whole world that, by un- 
folding the laws which govern population, he has given 
to political economy its complement and sole desi- 


deratum: which wanting, all its movements were 


insecure and liable to error; which added, political 
economy (however im 


perfect as to its development) 
has now become, as to the dea of its parts, perfect and 
n 


LER, undamental, I mean, 
for the philosopher they 
obvious tendency to deg 
in their best elements o 


for the political economist : otherwise 
have a still profounder vice, in their 
rade the moral character of their objects 
f civic respectability. 
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orbicular ?—Is this, and more that might be alleged, 
. nothing? I sayy Mr. Coleridge, 
Sa 


Is this nothing ? 
Why then the world, and all that’s in't, is nothing : 
The covering sky is nothing, Bohemia nothing. 

' Winter's Tale. 

Others, who have been more just to Mr. Malthus 
than Mr. Coleridge, and have admitted the value of 
the truths brought forward, have disputed his title to 
the first discovery. A fuller development and a more 
extensive application of these truths they concede to 
him: but they fancy that in the works of many others 
before him they find the outlines of the same truths 
more or less distinctly expressed. And doubtless in 
some passages of former economists, especially of Sir 
James Steuart, and in one work of Wallace (Views of 
„Providence, etc.), there is so near an approach made 
to the Malthusian doctrine, that at this day, when we 
are in possession of that doctrine, we feel inclined to 
exclaim in the children's language of blind-man's-buff 
—Lord! how he 2urzs! But the best evidence that 
none of these writers did actually touch the central 
point of the doctrine, is this: that none of them 
deduced from it those corollaries as to the English 
poor laws—foundling hospitals—endowments of cot- 
tages with land—and generally of all artificial devices 
for stimulating population, which could not have 
escaped a writer of ability who had once Possessed 
himself of the entire truth. In fact, such is the anarchy 
of thought in most writers on subjects which they have 
never been led to treat systematically, that it is nothing 
uncommon to meet with a passage written apparently 
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under Malthusian views in one page of a writer who in 
the next will possibly propose a taxfon celibacy—a 
prize for early marriages—or some other absurdity not 
less outrageously hostile to those views. No! let the 
merit of Mr. Malthus be otherwise what it may, his 
originality is incontestable—unless an earlier writer 
can be adduced who has made the same oblique appli- 
cations of the doctrine, and in general who has shown 
with what consequences that doctrine is pregnant ; 
Separate from which consequences the mere naked 
doctrine, in and for itself, is but a meagre truth. 


IIL—ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


Ir has already, I believe, been sdid more than once in 
print, that one’ condition of a good dictionary would. 
be to exhibit the history of each word; that is, to 
record the exact succession of its meanings. But the 
philosophic reason for this has not been 


given ; which 
reason, by the way, settles a question often agitated, 
viz, whether the t 


rue meaning of a word be best 
ascertained from its etymology, or from its present use 
and acceptation. Mr. Coleridge says, * The best ex- 
planation of a word is often that which is suggested by 
its derivation ” (I give the substance. of his words from 
memory). Others allege that we have nothing to do 
with the primitive meaning of the word; that the ques- 
tion is—what does it mean now? and they appeal, as 
the sole authority they acknowledge, to the received — 


Usus, penes quem est jus et norma loquendi. 


In what degree each party is right, may be judged 
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from this consideration—that no word can ever deviate 
from its first mbaning øer saltum; each successive 
stage of meaning ‘hiust always have been determined 
by that which preceded. And on this one law de- 
pends the whole philosophy of the case: for it thus 
appears that the original and primitive sense of the 
word will contain virtually all which can ever after- 
wards arise; as in the ezo/ution-theory of generation, 
the whole series of births is represented as involved in 
the first parent. Now, if the evolution of successive 
meanings’ has gone on rightly, Ze, by simply lapsing 
through a series of close affinities, there can be no 
reason for recurring to the primitive meaning of the 
word : but, if it can be shown that the evolution has 
been faulty, że., that the chain of true affinities has 
ever been broken through ignorance, then we have a 
gight to reform the word, and to appeal from the 
usage ill-constructed to a usage better instructed. 
Whether we ought to exercise this right, will depend 
on a consideration which I will afterwards notice. 
Meantime I will first give a few instances of faulty 
evolution. 

I. Implicit. This word is now used in a most 
ignorant way ; and from its misuse it has come to be 
a word wholly useless: for it is now never coupled, I 
think, with any other substantive than these two— 
faith and confidence: a poor domain indeed to have 
sunk to from its original wide range of territory. 
Moreover, when we ‘say, implicit faith or implicit 
confidence, we do not thereby indicate any specific Zing 
of faith and confidence differing from other faith or 
other confidence: but it is'a vague rhetorical word 
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which expresses a great degree of faith and confidence ; 
a faith that is unquestioning, a conff‘lence that is un- 
limited ; Że., in fact, a faith that zs a faith, a confidence 
that 7s a confidence. Such a use of the word ought to 
be abandoned to women : doubtless, when sitting in a 
bower in the month of May, it is pleasant to hear from 
a lovely mouth—*" I put implicit confidence in your 
honour": but, though pretty and becoming to such a 
mouth, it is very unfitting to the mouth of a scholar: 
and I will be bold to affirm that no man, who had 
ever acquired a scholars knowledge of thé English 
language, has used the word in that lax and unmean- 
ing way. The history of the word is this :—Jmp/icit 
(from the Latin zmpicitus, involved in, folded up) was 
always used originally, and still is so by scholars, as 
the direct antithete of exp/icit (from the Latin explicitus, 
evolved, unfolded): and the use of both may be thus, 
illustrated. 

Q. “Did Mr. A. ever say that he would’ marry Miss 
B. ?"—4. “No; not explicitly (e., in so many words) ; 
but he did implicitly—by showing great displeasure if 
she received attentions from any other man ; by asking 
her repeatedly to select furniture for his house; by 
consulting her on his own plans of life." 

Q. “Did Epicurus maintain any doctrines such as 
are here ascribed to him?"—— 4, *Peihaps not explicitly, 
either in words or by any other mode of direct sanction : 
on the contrary, I believe he denied them, and dis- 
claimed them with vehemence: but he maintained 
them implicitly: for they are involved in other acknow- 
ledged doctrines of his, and may be deduced from them 
by the fairest and most irresistible logic." 
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Q. “Why did you complain of the man? Had he 
expressed any contempt for your opinion ? "—4. “ Yes, 
he had : not explicit contempt, I admit; for he never 
opened his stupid mouth ; but implicitly he expressed 
the utmost that he could : for, when I had spoken two 
hours against the old newspaper, and in favour of the 
new one, he went instantly and put his name down as 
a subscriber to the old one." 

Q. “Did Mr. approve of that gentleman's 
conduct and way of life? "—/4. “I don't know that I 
ever heard him speak about it: but he seemed to give 
it his implicit approbation by allowing both his sons to 
associate with him when the complaints ran highest 
against him." 

These instances may serve to illustrate the original 
use of the word: which use has been retained from 
the sixteenth century down to our own days by an un- 

"interrupted chain of writers. In the eighteenth century 
this use was indeed nearly effaced: but still in the 
first half of that century it was retained by Saunderson, 
the Cambridge professor of mathematics (see his 
Algebra, etc.), with three or four others, and in the 
latter half by a man to whom Saunderson had some 
resemblance in spring and elasticity of understanding 
—yviz., by Edmund Burke. Since his day I know of 
no writers who haye avoided the slang and unmeaning 
use of the word, excepting Messrs. Coleridge and 
Wordsworth ; both of whom (but especiallysthe last) 
have been remarkabfy attentive to the scholarlike ' 
use of words, and to the history of their own language. 


1 Among the most shocking of the unscholarlike barbarisms 
now prevalent, I must notice the use of the word ** zice” in an 
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Thus much for the primitive use of the word implicit. 
Now, with regard to the history of ys transition into 
its present use, it is briefly this;.and it will appear 
at once, that it has arisen through ignorance. When 
it was objected to a papist that his church exacted an 
assent to a great body of traditions and doctrines to 
which it was impossible that the great majority could 
be qualified, either as respected time—or knowledge— 
or culture of the understanding, to give any reasonable 
assent—the answer was:—“ Yes; but that sort sof 
assent is not required of a poor uneducated man ; all 
that he has to do—is to believe in the church: he is 
to have faith in Zer faith: by that act he adopts for 
his own whatsoever the church believes, though he 
may never have heard of it even : his faith is implicit— 
Ze, involved and wrapped up in the faith of the church, 
which faith he firmly believes to be the true faith upon 
the conviction he has that the church is preserved’ 
from all possibility of erring by the Spirit of God."' 


objective instead of a subjective sense : “nice” does not and 
cannot express a quality of the object, but merely a quality of 
the subject ; yet we hear daily of ** a very nice letter °—‘a nice 
young lady,” etc, —meaning a letter or a young lady that it is 
pleasant to contemplate : but a nice young lady means a fastidious 


young lady ; and “a nice letter” ought to mean a letter that is 
very delicate in its ratin: 


! Thus Milton, 
always uses the word accurately, 
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Now, as this sort of believing by proxy or implicit be- 
lief (in which the belief was not zvmediate in the 
thing proposed to the belief, but in” the authority of 
another person who believed in that thing and thus 
mediately in the thing itself) was constantly attacked 
by the learned assailants of popery,—it naturally hap- 
pened that many unlearned readers of these Pro- 
testant polemics caught at a phrase which was so 
much bandied between the two parties: the spirit 
of, the context sufficiently explained to them that 
it was used by Protestants as a term of reproach and 
indicated a faith that was an erroneous faith by being 
too easy, too submissive, and too passive: but the 
particular mode of this erroneousness they seldom 
came to understand, as learned writers naturally 
employed the term without explanation, presuming it 
to be known to those whom they addressed. Hence 
these ignorant readers caught at the last resz// of the 
phrase “implicit faith” rightly, truly supposing it to 
imply a resigned and unquestioning faith; but they 
missed the whole intermediate cause of meaning by 
which only the word “implicit” could ever have been 
entitled to express that result. 

I have allowed myself to Say so much on this word 
“implicit,” because the history of the mode by which 
its true meaning was lost applies almost to all other 
corrupted words—mutatis mutandis : and the amount 
of it may be collected into this formula,—that the 
result of the word is apprehended and retained, but 
the schematismus by which that result was ever reached 
is lost. This is the brief theory of all corruption of 
words. The word schematismus I have unwillingly 
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used, because no other word expresses my meaning. 
So great and extensive a doctrine however lurks in 
this word, that I defer the explanaticn of it to a separate 
article. Meantime a passable sense of the word will ' 
occur to everybody who reads Greek. I now go on 
to a few more instances of words that have forfeited 
their original meaning through the ignorance of those 
who used them. 

Punctual. This word is now confined to the meagre 
denoting of accuracy in respect to time—fidelity to the 
precise moment ofian appointment. But originally it 
was just as often, and just as reasonably, applied to 
space as to time ; * I cannot punctually determine the 
origin of the Danube ; but I know in general the district 
in which it rises, and that its fountair is near that 
ofthe Rhine.” Not only, however, was it applied to 
time and space, but it had a large and very elegant 
figurative use. Thus in the History of the Royal 
Society by Sprat (an author who was finical and nice 


in his use of words)—I remember a sentence to this 
effect : 


“the Society gave punctual directions for the 
conducting of experiments ;"—iLe, directions which 
descended to the minutiz and lowest details, Again, 
in the once popular romance of -Parismus, Prince of 
Bohemia—* She ” (I forget who) “made a punctual 
relation of the whole matter 3” —te., a relation which 
Was perfectly circumstantial and true to the minutest 
features of the case, 

But, that I may 


‘Not weary my reader, I shall here 
break off M 


; and shortly return to this subject. 
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IV.—REFORMADOES. 


AMONGST the numerous instances of ignorance in Mrs. 
Macaulay (or Macaulay Graham as I believe she was 
latterly), scattered up and down her history—is this : 
—(and by ignorance I mean ignoranceof what belonged 
to the subject she had undertaken to treat, and ignor- 
ance which it was impossible she could have displayed 
“if she had read the quarter of what she professed to have 
read, or the tenth part of what she ought to have 
read)—Quoting some passage about the numerous 
officers who ,had accumulated in London from the 
broken regiments, and under the self-denying ordinance, 
who are all classed únder the head of Reformadoes, 
she declares that she does not understand the meaning 
of that term! Dr. Johnson hated her of course asa 
republican ; and, as we all know from Boswell, con- 
trived an occasion for insulting her. He might have 
confounded her still more by asking her, as she 
professed to have read Andrew Marvel, in what sense 
she explained that passage in one of the many 
admirable speeches and songs which he has put into 
the mouth of Charles II., where his Majesty tells the 
House of Commons that they must provide him 
sufficient funds, not only for such ladies as he had 
upon present “duty,” but also for the wholé staff of 
his “ reformado concubines.” 
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V.—PROVERBS. * 


As the “wisdom of nations,” and the quintessential 
abstract of innumerable minds, proverbs must naturally 
be true; but how? In what Sense true? Not dzàoc, 
not absolutely and unconditionally, but in relation to 
` that position from which they are taken. Most pro- 
verbs are hemispheres, as it were ; 
another hemisphere with an Opposite pole ; and the two 
proverbs jointly compose a Sphere—ze, the entire 
truth. Thus, one Proverb says, * Fortune favours 


fools " : but this is met by its anti-proverb— Sapiens 
dominabitur astris."— Each is tr 


co-exists ; each becomes false, if taken ex 
The illustration, by the way, 
have chosen, with a little more ti 


and they imply 


many cases no truths unless ta i 
ments (to use a trigonometrica| 
are rounded into a perfect figu 
Sphere, this principle, T sha 
little further on, is a most im 
large application, 


l term), —and until they 
te by an opposite hemi- 
ll endeavour to show a 
portant one, and of very 


VL—ANTAGONISM. 
IN this “article I m 
antagonism, as it is manifested in 


solution of a particular difficulty 


in Milton; and in 
that way to draw th 


€ attention of the reader to a great 
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cardinal law on which philosophical criticism, whenever 
it arises, must hereafter mainly depend. I presume 
that my reader is acquainted with the meaning of the 
word antagonism as it is understood in the term 
“antagonist muscle,” or in general from the term 
* antagonist force,” 

It has been objected to Milton that he is guilty of 
pedantry in the introduction of scientific and technical 
terms into the Paradise Lost ; and the words frieze, 
architrave, pilaster, and other architectural terms, 
together with terms from astronomy, navigation, etc., 
have been cited as instances of this pedantry. This 
criticism I pronounce to be founded on utter psycho- 
logical ignorance and narrow thinking. And I shall 
endeavour to®justify Milton by placing in a clear light 
the subtle principle by which he was influenced in that 
practice ; which principle I do not mean to say that 
Milton had fully developed to his own consciousness $ 
for it was not the habit of his age or of his mind 
to exercise any analytic subtlety of mind; but I say 
that the principle was immanent in his feelings ; just as 
his fine ear contained implicitly all the metrical rules 
which are latent in his exquisite versification, though it 
is most improbable that he ever took the trouble to 
evolve those to his own distinct consciousness. 


VIL—TO THE LAKERS. 
THOsE who visit the lakes, zo/ those who reside 
amongst them (according to a recent use of the word), 
are called by the country people of that district, lakers ; 
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in which word there is a pleasant ambiguity and a lurking 
satire. For the word /ake (from the ol& Gothic, /aikan, 
ludere) is universally applied to children playing: and 
the simple who till the soil of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, cannot view in any other light than that 
of childish laking, the migrating propensities of all the 
great people of the south, who annually come up like 
shoals of herrings from their own fertile pastures to the 
rocky grounds of the north. All the wits and beaux 
esprits of London, senators, captains, lawyers, “lords, 
ladies, councillors, their choice nobility,” flock up from 
Midsummer to Michaelmas, and rush violently through 
the lake districts, as if their chief purpose in coming 
were to rush back again like the shifting of a monsoon. 
They commit many other absurdities; which have 
furnished me with matter for # pleasant paper upon 
them ; “pleasant,” as in the farce of Taste, Foote says, 
* pleasant, but Wrong ;” for it is too satirical: and I 
doubt whether I shall publish it. Meantime, that the 
poor people may not be driven to distraction by being 
ridiculed for errors which they know not how to amend, 
Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Wordsworth, Professor W. „and 
myself, with some ten or twelve others, have had a 
meeting, at which we have agreed to club our several 
quotas of wit and learning, for the production of a new 
Guide to the Lakes : considering what sort of cattle our 
competitors are, it can be no honour to us I presume, 
that our work will put an extinguisher on all which 
have preceded it ; it will not beso proper to call it a 
Guide to the Lakes as the Guide ; not the latest and 
best of guides (as if there were any other worthy of the 
name), but the first and the only Guide. As to the 
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parts assignedsto us severally, they are not entirely 
cast: most of us were tolerably bouzy at our first meet- 
ing ; and not much business was done: only I remember 
that Mr. Coleridge wished to do the metaphysics ; but 
I disallowed of 7/4, and swore I would “strike ” (in 
the journeyman’s sense) if it were given to any body 
but myself. So he does the politics : and I believe the 
mineralogy was assigned to Mr. W——; at least 
Professor W—— tells me that hé has since observed 
him in a solitary place “smiting the rocks with a 
pocket-hammer,” which I know not how he will 
reconcile with a passage in the Excursion, rather 
hard upon that practice. We shall be happy to make 
honourable mention in verse or prose of all persons 
who will furnish us with embellishments for our work, 
plates, vignettes, etc.,"but of course done in a style as 
much superior to the wretched illustrations which 
accompany other Guides, as our work will be superior 
to theirs. 

As this Guide will take some time in preparing, and 
the lake-season is now at its meridian, I shall mention 
in this place, for the information of the great numbers 
who wish to ascend Helvellyn, but do not feel them- 
selves equal to the exertion of walking up, that it has 
been ascertained within these two or three years, that 
it is possible to ride up on a sure-footed horse. By the 
way, there is something to repay one for the labour of 
ascending Helvellyn ; for it stands in the cenfre of the 
lake district; and the swelling and heaving of the 
billowy scene of mountains around it and below it is 
truly magnificent. But Skiddaw is one of the outposts 
of the country ; and nothing that I know of is to be 
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gained by ascending it, except perhaps a sprained 
ankle—or, as a man would be apt to ‘infer from Mrs. 
Ratcliffe’s alarming account of that ascent, a broken 
neck. The purpose, however, for which most people 
ascend Skiddaw—and for which they leave their beds 
in Keswick at midnight, is to see the sun rise ; which 
is the most absurd of all purposes. To see the sun 
rise amongst mountains is doubtless a fine thing : but 
this is but accomplished so as to see the oblique gleams, 
and the “long levelled rules” of light, which are shot 
through the different vistas and loop-holes of the hills, 
by standing below and near their base. Going up a 
three hours’ ascent to the top of a mountain, in order 
to view an appearance in the heayens, rests on the 
same mistake which has induced - to plant an 
astronomical observatory on the top of a hill at a 
great increase of expense; and is like standing on a 
pin-cushion or in pattens to see the ascent of a balloon. 
If a hill had stood in the way of the observatory, and 
directly obstructed its view, it might be well to carry it 
to a little distance; or, if that were not possible, to 
place it on the hill. Immediate obstructions cleared 
—the observatory will command as ample an area of 
sky from the plains as from the hills: and so of 
Picturesque views, For my part, I cannot but approve 
the judgment of three Englishmen travelling on the 
Continent, who, having ascended a hill to see the sun 
rise, were so disappointed that they unanimously hissed 
him, and cried “Off! off!” as to a bad performer. 
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VHL—ON SUICIDE. 


Ir is a remarkable proof of the inaccuracy with which 
most men read—that Donne’s Biathanatos has been 
supposed to countenance Suicide; and those who 
reverence his name have thought themselves obliged to 
apologize for it by urging, that it was written before he 
entered the church. But Donne’s purpose in this 
treatise was a pious one; many authors had charged 
the martyrs of the Christian church with Suicide—on 
the principle that if I put myself in the way of a mad 
bull, knowing that he will kill me, I am as much, 
chargeable with an act of self-destruction as if I fling 
myself into d river. Several casuists had extended this 
principle even to the’tase of Jesus Christ; one instance 
of which, in a modern author, the reader may see 
noticed and condemned by Kant, in his Religion 
innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft; and another 


‘of much earlier date (as far back as the thirteenth 


century, I think) in a commoner book— Voltaire's 
notes on the little treatise of Beccaria, Jer delitti 
e delle pene. These statements tended to one of two 
results : either they unsanctified the characters of those 
who founded and nursed the Christian church ; or they 
sanctified suicide, By way of meeting them, Donne 
wrote his book: and as the whole argument of his 
opponents turned upon a false definition of suicide 
(not explicitly stated} but assumed), he endeavoured to 
reconstitute the notion of what is essential to create an 
act of suicide. Simply to kill a man is not murder: 
prima facie, therefore, there is some sort of pre- 
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sumption that simply for a man to kill himself—may 
not always be so: there is such a thing as simple 
homicide distinct from murder: there may, therefore, 
possibly be such a thing as self-homicide distinct from 
selfmurder. There may be a ground for such a dis- 
tinction, ex analogia. But, secondly, on examination, 
zs there any ground for such a distinction? Donne 
affirms that there is; and, reviewing several eminent 
cases of spontaneous martyrdom, he endeavours to 
show that acts so motived and so circumstanced will 
not come within the notion of suicide properly defined. 
—Meantime, may this not tend to the encouragement 
. of suicide in general, and without discrimination of its 


selfhomicide can rarely concur, except in a state of 
disordered Society, and during the cardinal revolutions 
of human history : where, “however, they do concur, 
there it will not be suicide, In fact, this is the natural 
and practical judgment of us all, We do not all agree 
on the particular cases which will justify self-destruc- 
tion: but we all feel and involuntarily acknowledge 
(implicitly acknowledge in our admiration, though not 
explicitly in our words or in our principles) that 
there ave such cases. There is no-man, who in his 


ignoble natures must not 
be taxed up to the level of noble ones, Again, with 
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regard to the pther sex, corporal punishment is its 
peculiar and sexual degradation ; and if ever the ‘dis- 
tinction of Donne can be applied safely to any case, 
it will be to the case of him who chooses to die rather 
than to submit to that ignominy. 4 present, however, 
there is but a dim and very confined sense, even 
amongst enlightened men (as we may see by the 
debates of Parliament), of the injury which is done to 
human nature by giving legal sanction to such brutaliz- 
ing acts ; and therefore most men, in seeking to escape 
it, would be merely shrinking froma Lersonal dishonour. 
Corporal punishment is usually argued with a single 
reference to the case of him who suffers it; and so 
argued, God knows that it is worthy of all abhorrence: 
but the weightiest argument against it—is the foul in- 
dignity which is offeréd to our common nature lodged 
in the person of him on whom it is inflicted. His 
nature is our nature: and, supposing it possible that 
Ae were so far degraded as to be unsusceptible of any 
influences but those which address him through the 
brutal part of his nature, yet for the sake of ourselves 
—No! not merely for ourselves, or for the human 
race now existing, but for the sake of humar nature, 
which transcends all existing participators of that 
nature—we should remember that the evil of corporal 
punishment is not to be measured by the poor transi- 
tory criminal, whose memory and offence are soon to 
perish: these, in the sum of things, are as nothing : 
the injury which caf be done him, and the injury 
which,he can do, have so momentary an existence 
that they may be safely neglected: but the abiding in- 
jury is to the most august interest which for the mind of 
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man can have any existence—viz,, to his own nature : 
to raise and dignify which, I am persuaded, is the first 
—last—and holiest command’ which the conscience 
imposes on the philosophic moralist. In countries 
where the traveller has the pain of seeing human 
creatures petforming the labours of brutes,*—surely 
the sorrow which the spectacle moves, if a wise sorrow, 
will not be chiefly directed to the poor degraded in- 
dividual—too deeply degraded, probably, to be sensible 
of his own degradation, but to the reflection of that 
man’s nature is thus exhibited in a state of miserable 
abasement ; and, what is worst of all, abasement pro- 
ceeding from man himself. —Now, whenever this view 
of corporal punishment becomes general (as inevitably 


* On which account, I am the more struck by the ignoble 
argument of those statesmen who have contended in the House 


not accessible to any loftier influences, 
Were any truth in this assertion, which is a libel not on this 
nation only, but on man in general,—surely it is the duty of law- 
givers not to perpetuate by their institutions the evil which they 
find, but to presume and gradually to create a better spirit. 

2 Of which degradation, let it never be forgotten that France 
but thirty years ago presented as shocking cases as any country, 
even whefe slavery is tolerated. An eye-witness to the fact, who 
has since published it in print, told me, that in France, before 
the Revolution, he had repeatedly seen a woman yoked with an 
ass to the plough ; and the brutal ploughman applying his whip 
indifferently to either, English people, to whom I haye occa- 
sionally mentioned this as an exponent of the hollow refinement 
of manner$ in France, haye uniformly exclaimed—** 7za7 is more 
than I can believe;” and have taken itor granted that I had my 
information from some Prejudiced Englishman. But who was 
my informer? A Frenchman, reader,—M, Simond ; and though 
now by adoption an American Citizen, yet still French in his 
heart and in all his prejudices, 
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it will, under the influence of advancing civilization), 
I say, that Donne's principle will then become applic- 
able to this case, and it will be the duty of a man to 
die rather than to suffer his own nature to be dis- 
honoured in that way. But so long as a man is not 
fully sensible of the dishonour, to him the dishonour, 
except as a personal one, does not wholly exist. In 
general whenever a paramount interest of human 
nature is at stake, a suicide which maintains that 
interest is self-homicide: but for a personal interest, it 
becomes self-murder. And into this principle Donne's 
may be resolved. 

A doubt has been raised—whether brute animals 
ever commit suicide: to me it is obvious that they do 
not, and cannot. Some years ago, however, there was 
a case reported in all the newspapers of an old ram 
who committed suicide (as it was alleged) in the 
presence of many witnesses. Not having any pistols 
or razors, he ran for a short distance, in order to aid 
the impetus of his descent, and leaped over a precipice, 
at the foot of which he was dashed to pieces. His 
motive to the “rash act,” as the papers called it, was 
supposed to be mere tedium vite. But, for my part, 
I doubted the accuracy of the report. Not long after 
a case occurred in Westmoreland which strengthened 
my doubts. A fine young blood horse, who could 
have no possible reason for making away with himself, 
unless it were the high price of oats at thatetime, was 
found one morning dead in his field. The case was 
certainly a suspicious one: for he was lying by the 
side of a stone wall, the upper part of which wall his 
skull had fractured, and which had returned the com- 
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pliment by fracturing his skull, It was argued, there- 
fore, that in default of ponds, etc., he had deliberately 
hammered with his head against the wall ; this, at first, 
seemed the only solution : and he was generally pro- 
nounced fe% de se, However, a day or two brought 
the truth to light. The field lay upon the side of a 
hill: and, from a mountain which rose above it, a 
shepherd had witnessed the {whole catastrophe, and 
gave evidence which vindicated the character of the 
horse. The day had been very windy; and the 
young creature being in high spirits, and caring evi- 
dently as little for the corn question as for the bullion 


Staying at Keswick of verifying the Statement, A 
young man of studious turn, who is said to have re- 
sided near Penrith, was anxious to qualify himself for 
entering the church, or for any other mode of life 
Which might secure to him a reasonable portion of 
literary leisure. His family, however, thought that 
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apprentice at some shopkeeper’s in Penrith. This he 
looked upon as an indignity, to which he was deter- 
mined in no case to submit. And accordingly, when 
he had ascertained that all opposition to the choice 
of his friends was useless, he walked over to the 
mountainous district of Keswick (about sixteen miles 
distant) —looked about him in order to select his ground 
—coolly walked up Lattrig (a dependency of Skiddaw) 
—made a pillow of sods—laid himself down with his 
face looking up to the sky—and in that posture was 
found dead, with the appearance of having died 
tranquilly. 


IX.. -MEASURE OF VALUE. 


To the reader.—This Article was written and printed before 
the author heard of the lamented death of Mr. Ricardo, which 
occurred in September, 1823. 

Ir is remarkable at first sight that Mr. Malthus, to 
whom Political Economy is so much indebted in one 
chapter (viz, the chapter of Population), should in 
every other chapter have stumbled at every step. On 
a nearer view, however, the wonder ceases. His 
failures and his errors have arisen in all cases from the 
illogical structure of his understanding; his success 
was in a path which required no logic. What is the 
brief abstract of his success? It is this: Ze Zook an 
obvious and familiar truth, which until his dime had 
been a barren truismpand showed that it teemed with 
consequences. Out of this position—That in the ground 
which limited human food lay the ground which limited 
Auman increase—united with this other position— 777 
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there ts a perpetual nisus in the principle of population 
to pass that limit, he unfolded a body of most im- 
portant corollaries. I have remarked in another article 
on this subject—how entirely these corollaries had 
escaped all Mr. Malthus's' predecessors in the same 
track. Perhaps the most striking instance of this, 
which I could have alleged, is that of the celebrated 
French work—‘ L'Ami des Hommes, ou Traité de la 
Population " (written about the middle of the last cen- 
tury) which sets out deliberately from this principle, 
expressed almost in the very words of Mr. Malthus,— 
Que la mésure de la Subsistance est celle de la Population ; 
—beats the bushes in every direction about it; and 


‘In a slight article on Mr. Malthus, lately published, I 
omitted to take any notice of the recent controversy between this 
gentleman—Mr. Godwin—and Mr. Booth ; my reason for which 
was—that I have not yet found time to read it. But, if Mr. 
Lowe has rightly represented this principle of Mr. Booth's argu- 
ment in his late work on the Statistics of England, it is a most 
erroneous one: for Mr. Booth is there described as alleging 
against Mr. Malthus that, in his view of the tendencies of the 
principle of population, he has relied too much on the case 
of the United States—which Mr. Booth will have to be an 
extreme case, and not according to the general rule. But 
of what consequence is this to Mr. Malthus? And how is he in- 
terested in relying on the case of America rather than that of the 
oldest European country? Because he assumes a perpetual nisus 
in the principle of human increase to pass a certain limit, he does 
not therefore hold that this limit ever s passed either in the new 
countries or in old (or only for a moment, and inevitably to 
be thrown Sack within it). Let this limit be placed where it may, 
it can no more be passed in America tha» in Europe; and America 
is not at all more favourable to Mr. Malthus's theory than 
Europe. Births, it must be remembered, are more in excess in 


Europe than in America : though they do not make so much 
positive addition to the population. 
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yet (with the exception of one corollary on the sup- 
posed depopulating tendency of war and famine) de- 
duces from it nont but erroneous and Anti-Malthusian 
doctrines. That from a truth apparently so barren 
any corollaries were deducible—was reserved for Mr. 
Malthus to show. As corollaries, it may be supposed 
that they imply a logical act of the understanding. In 
some small degree, no doubt; but no more than 
necessarily. accompanies every exercise of reason. 
Though inferences, they are not remote inferences, 
but immediate and proximate; and not dependent 
upon each other, but collateral. Not logic but a 
judicious choice of his ground placed Mr. Malthus at 
once in a station from which he commanded the whole 
truth at a glaace—with a lucky dispensation from all 
necessity of continuous logical processes. But such a 
dispensation is a privilege indulged to few other parts of 
Political Economy, and least of all to that which is the 
foundation of all Political Economy—viz., the doctrine 
of value. Having therefore repeatedly chosen to tamper 
with this difficult subject, Mr. Malthus has just made 
so many exposures of his intellectual infirmities— 
which, but for this volunteer display, we might never 
have known. Ofall the men of talents, whose writings 
I have read up to this hour, Mr. Malthus has the 
most perplexed understanding. He is not only con- 
fused himself, but'is the cause that confusion is in 
other men. Logical perplexity is shockingly con- 
tagious ; and he who takes Mr. Malthus for his guide 
through any tangled question, ought to be able to box 
the compass very well; or before he has read ten 
pages he will find himself (as the Westmoreland guides 
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express it) “ maffled,"—and disposed to sit down and 
fall a-crying with his guide at the sad bewilderment 
into which they have both strayed.’ *It tends much to 
heighten the sense of Mr. Malthus’s helplessness in this 
particular point, that of late years he has given himself 
the air too much of teasing Mr. Ricardo, one of 
the “ugliest customers" in point of logic that ever 
entered the ring. Mr. Ricardo is a most “ dangerous ” 
man; and Mr. Malthus would do well not to meddle 
with so * vicious " a subject, whose arm (like Neate's) 
gives a blow like the kick of a horse. He has hitherto 
contented himself very good-naturedly with gently lay- 
ing Mr. Malthus on his back ; but, if he should once 
turn round with a serious determination to “ take the 
conceit” out of him, Mr. Malthus would assuredly be 
“put into chancery,” and suffer “punishment” that 
must distress his friends. Amongst those whom Mr. 
Malthus has perplexed by his logic, I am not one. In 
matter of logic I hold myself impeccable ; and, to say 
nothing of my sober days, I defy the devil and all the 
powers of darkness to get any advantage over me, even 
on those days when I am drunk, in relation to ** Bar- 
bara, Celarent, Darii, or Ferio." 

“Avoid, old Satanas!" I exclaim, if any man 
attempts to fling dust in my eyes by false syllogism, or 
any mode of dialectic sophism. And in relation to 
this particular subject of value, I flatter myself that in 
a papero expressly applied to the exposure of Mr. 
Malthus's blunders in his Political Economy, I have 
made it impossible for Mr. Malthus, even though he 
should take to his assistance seven worse logicians 
than himself, to put down my light with their dark- 
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ness. Meantime, as a labour of shorter compass, I | 
will call the reader's attention to the following blunder, 
in a later work of Mr. Malthus's—viz., a pamphlet of 
8o pages, entitled, “The Measure of Value, stated and 
applied ” (published in the spring of the present year). 
The question proposed in this work is the same as 
that already discussed in his Political Economy—viz., 
What is the measure of value. But the answer to it is 
different: in the Political Economy, the measure of 
value was determined to be a mean between corn and 
labour; in this pamphlet, Mr. Malthus retracts that 
opinion, and (finally, let us hope) settles it to his own 
satisfaction that the true measure is labour; not the 
quantity of labour, observe, which will produce X, but 
the quantity Which X will command. Upon these two 
answers, and the delusions which lie at their root, I 
Shall hear forbear to comment; because I am now 
chasing Mr. Malthus's logical blunders; and these 
delusions are not so much logical as economic : what 
I now wish the reader to attend to, is the blunder in- 
volved in the question itself ; because that blunder is 
not economic, but logical ‘The question is—what is 
the measure of value? I say then that the phrase— 
“measure of value" is an equivocal phrase : and, in 
Mr. Malthus’s use of it, means indifferently that which 
determines value, jn relation to the principium essendi, 
and that which determines value, in relation to the 
brincipium cognoscendi, Here, perhaps, the reader will , 
exclaim—* Avoid, S&tanas !? to me, falsely supposing 
that I have some design upon his eyes, and wish to 
blind them with learned dust. But, if he thinks that, 
he is in the wrong box: I must and will express 
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scholastic notions by scholastic phrases; but, having 
' once done this, I am then ready to descend into the 
arena with no other weapon than plain English can 
furnish. Let us therefore translate measure of value 
into that which determines value: and, in this shape, 
we shall detect the ambiguity of which I com- 
plain. For I say, that the word determines may be 
taken subjectively for what determines X in relation to 
our knowledge, or objectively for what determines X 
in relation to itself. Thus, if I were to ask—* what 
determined the length of the race-course?” and the 
answer were—“The convenience of the spectators, 
who could not have seen the horses at a greater 
distance,” or “The choice of the subscribers,” then it 
is plain that by the word “ determined," I was únder- 
stood to mean “determined objectively,” Ze, in rela- 
tion to the existence of the object; in other words, 
what caused the race-course to be this length rather 
than another length: but, if the answer were—* An 
actual admeasurement,” it would then be plain that by 
the word “determined,” I had been understood to 
mean “determined subjectively,” Ze, in relation to 
our knowledge; what ascertained it?—Now, in the 
objective sense of the phrase “determiner of value," 
the measure of value will mean the ground of value : in 
the subjective sense, it will mean ZAe criterion of value. 
Mr. Malthus will allege that he is at liberty to use it 
in whichesense he pleases. Grant that he is, but not 
therefore in both. Has he thenzused it in both? He 
will perhaps deny that he has, and will contend that 
he has used it in the latter sense as equivalent to the 
ascertatner or criterion of value. Y answer—No: for, 
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omitting a more particular examination of his use in 
this place, I say,that his use of any word is peremp- 
torily and in defiance of his private explanation to be 
extorted from the use of the corresponding term in 
him whom he is opposing. Now he is opposing Mr. 
Ricardo ; his /abour which X commands—is opposed 
to Mr. Ricardo’s guantity of labour which will produce 
X. Call the first A, the last B. Now, in making B 
the determiner of value, Mr. Ricardo means that B is 
the ground of value : Ze, that B is the answer to the 
question—what makes this hat of more value than this 
pair of shoes? But, if Mr. Malthus means by A the 
same thing, then by his own confession he has used 
the term measure of value in two senses ; on the other 
hand, if he does not mean tlie same thing, but simply 
the criterion of value} then he has not used the word 
in any sense which opposes him to Mr. Ricardo. 
And yet he advances the whole on that footing. On 
either ground, therefore, he is guilty of a logical error, 
which implies that, so far from answering his own 
question, he did not know what his own question was. 


X.—FALSE DISTINCTIONS. 


THE petty distinetions current in conversation and 
criticism are all false when they happen to regard in- 
tellectual objects ; and there is no mode of erfor which 
is so disgusting to a mran who has descended an inch 
below the surface of things; for their evil is—first, 
That they become so many fetters to the mind ; and 
Secondly, That they give the appearance of ambitious 
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paradoxes to any juster distinctions substituted in 
their places. More error is collected in the form of 
popular distinctions than in any other shape ; and as 
they are always assumed (from their universal cur- 
rency) without the mind’s ever being summoned to 
review them, they present incalculable hindrances to 
its advance in every direction. What a world of 
delusion, for example, lies in the hollow distinction of ` 
Reason and Zmagination. I protest that I feel a sense 
of shame for the human intellect, and sit uneasily in 
my chair when I hear a man summing up his critique 
upon a book by saying, that * in short, it is addressed 
to the imagination and not to the reason.” Yet upon 
this meagre and vague opposition are built many other 
errors as gross as itself. ` I will notice three— 

1. That women have more imagination than men.— 
This monstrous assertion, which is made in contempt 
of all literature, not only comes forward as a capital 
element in all attempts‘ to characterize the female sex 
as contradistinguished from the male, but generally 
forms the ¢heme on which all the rest is but a descant. 
A friend, to whom I was-noticing this, suggested that 
by Zmagination in this place was meant simply the 
Fancy in its lighter and more delicate movements. 
But even this will not cure the proposition—so 
restricted even, it is a proposition which sets all 
experience at defiance. For, not to be so hard upon 


* See, for instance, those which ofcur in the works of Mrs, 
Hannah More—a woman of great talents, and for whom F feel 
the greatest respect personally, having long had the pleasure of 
her acquaintance : her conversation is brilliant and instructive— 
but this has nothing to do with her philosophy. 
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the female sex as to ask—Where is their Paradise 
Lost? Where is their Zear and Othello ?—I will con- 
tent myself with asking, Where is the female ZZudibras, 
or the female Dunciad? Or, to descend from works 
of so masculine a build to others of more delicate pro- 
portions, where is the female Rape of the Lock? Or, 
to adapt, the question to the French literature, where 
is the female Ver- Ver? ?* And the same questions may 
be put, mutatis mutandis, upon all other literatures 
past or current. Men are shy of pressing too hard 


1 This little work of Gresset's occupies the same station in the 
French literature that the Rape of the Lock does in ours. For 
playful wit, it is the jewel of the French Poésies Légéres. Its 
inferiority to the Rape of the Lock, however, both in plan and in 
brilliancy of execution, is very striking, and well expresses the 
general ratio of the French literature to ours. If in any depart- 
ment, common prejudice’ would have led us in this to anticipate a 
superiority on the part of the French. Yet their inferiority is 
hardly anywhere more conspicuous. By the way, it is very 
remarkable that the late Mr. Scott, who had expressly studied 
the French literature, should have had so little acquaintance 
with a writer of Gresset’s eminence, as is argued by the fact of 
his having admitted into the London Magazine a mere prose 
abstract of the Ver-Vert, without any reference to the French 
original. This is the more remarkable because there existed 
already in the English language a metrical version of the Ver- 
Vert (a bad one, I dare say), which is reprinted in so hotorious a 
book as Chalmers’s Poets. The prose abstract is not ill-executed 
according to my remembrance ; but, still, an abridgment of a 
jeu d'esprit, in all parts elaborately burnished, is of itself an 
absurdity ; to strip it of verse is no advantage; and to omit the 
recommendation of a celebrated name, seems to argué that it was 
unknown. [Gresset, the,author of Ver- Vert and La Chartreuse, 
was born in 1709, and died in 1777. He was dismissed from the 
Order of Jesuits in consequence of the ridicule he threw on the in- 
sipidity of monastic life, See Mason’s Poets and Prose Writers 
of France.) 
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upon women—however much our sisters may be in 
the wrong (and they generally are 3 the wrong) in 
their disputes with us, they always take the benefit of 
sex—which is a stronger privilege than benefit of 
clergy. But supposing them to waive ¢hat for a 
moment, and imagining this case—that the two sexes 
were to agree to part and to “ pack up their alls,” and 
each sex to hoist on its back its va/wable contributions 
to literature, then I shall be so ungallant as to affirm, 
that the burthens would be pretty well adapted to the 
respective shoulders and physical powers which were 
to bear them; and for no department of literature 
would this hold more certainly true, than for the 
imaginative and the fanciful part. In mathematics 
there exist works composed by women; to reprieve 
which from destruction men would be glad to pay 
something or other (let us not ask too curiously oz 
much); but what poem is there in any language 
(always excepting those of our own day) which any 
man would give a trifle to save? Would he give a 
shilling? If he would, I should suspect the shilling 
exceedingly ; and would advise a rigorous inquiry into 
its character. I set aside Sappho and a few other 
female lyric poets ; for we have not sufficient samples 
of their poetry: and for modern literature I set aside 
the writers of short poems that take no sweep and 
compass, such as Lady Winchelsea, Madame Deshou- 
liéres, eta, etc. But I ask with respect to poems 
solemnly planned, such as keep she poet on the wing 
and oblige him to sustain his flight for a reasonable 
space and variety of course, where is there one of any 
great excellence which owes its existence to a woman? 
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I ask of any man who suffers his understanding to 
slumber so deeply and to benefit so little by his ex- 
perience as to allow credit to the doctrine that women 
have the advantage of men in imagination, I ask him 
this startling question, which must surely make him 
leap up from his dream. What work of imagination, 
owing its birth to a woman, can he lay his hand on (I 
am a reasonable man, and do not ask for a hundred or 
a score, but will be content with one), which has 
exerted any memorable influence, such as history 
would notice, upon the mind of man? Who is the 
female ZEschylus, or Euripides, or Aristophanes? 
Where is the female rival of Chaucer, of Cervantes, of 
Calderon? Where is Mrs. Shakspeare? No, no! 
good women»: it is sufficient honour for you that you 
produce ws, the men, of this planet, who produce the 
books (the good ones, I mean). In some sense, there- 
fore, you are grandmothers to all the intellectual excel- 
lence that does or will exist : and let 7a? content you. 
As to poetry in its Azghest form, I never yet knew a 
woman—nor will believe that any has existed—who 
could rise to an entire sympathy with what is most ex- 
cellent in that art. High abstractions, to which poetry 
kar’ tEdyny is always tending, are utterly inapprehen- 
sible by the female mind; the concrete and the in- 
dividual, fleshed in action and circumstance, are all 
that they can reach: the 7d kað’ óÀó, the ideal, is 
above them. Saying this, however, I mean no dis- 
respect to female prefensions: even intellectually they 
haye their peculiar and separate advantages, though no 
balance to ours; they have zveadier wits than men, 
because they are more easily impressed and excited ; + 
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and for moral greatness and magnanimity, under the 
sharpest trials of danger, pain, adversity, or temptation, 
there is nothing so great that I cannot believe of 
women. This world has produced nothing more heroic 
and truly noble than Mrs. Hutchinson of Nottingham 
Castle, and Madame Roland: and we may be assured 
that there are many Hutchinsons and many Rolands 
at all times zz gosse, that would show themselves such, 
if ordinary life supplied occasions: for their sakes I 
would be happy to tell or to believe any reasonable lie 
in behalf of their sex: but I cannot and will not lie, or 
believe a lie, in the face of all history and experience. 

2. That the savage has more imagination than the 
civilised man. ` 

3. That Oriental nations have more imdgination (and 
according to some a more passionate constitution of mind ) 
than those of Europe.—As to savages, their poetry and 
their eloquence are always of the most unimaginative 
order: when they are figurative, they are so by mere 
necessity ; language being too poor amongst savage 
nations to express any but the rudest thoughts j So 
that such feelings as are not of hourly recurrence can 
be expressed only by figures. Moreover, it is a mis- 
take to suppose that merely to deal in figurative lan- 
guage implies any imaginative power ; it is one of. the 
commonest expressions of the over-excitement of weak- 
ness; for there are spasms of weakness no less than 
spasms of strength. In all the specimens of savage 
eloquence which have been reported to us there is every 
mark of an infantine understanding : the thoughts are 
of the poorest order ; and, what is particularly observ- 
able, are mere fixtures in the brain—haying no vital 
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principle by which they become generative or attrac- 
tive of other thoughts. A Demosthenical fervour of 
manner they sometimes have ; which arises from the 
predominance of interrogation, the suppression of the 
logical connections, the nakedness of their mode of 
schematising the thoughts, and the consequent rapidity 
with which the different parts of the harangue succeed 
to each other. But these characteristics of manner, 
which in the Athenian were the result of exquisite 
artifice, in them are the mere zegative produce of their 
intellectual barrenness. The Athenian forewent the 
full development of the logical connection ; the savage 
misses it from the unpractised state of his reasoning 
faculties: the Athenian was naked from“ choice and 
for effect; the savage from poverty. And, be the 
manner what it may, the matter of a savage oration is 
always despicable. - But, if savages betray the xegation 
of all imaginative power (= o), the Oriental nations be- 
tray the negative of that power (=—imagination). In 
the Koran I read that the pen, with which God writes, 
is made of mother-of-pearl, and is so long that an 
Arabian courser of the finest breed would not be able 
to gallop’ from one end to the other in a space of 
500 years. Upon this it would be said in the usual 
style of English criticism—* Yes; no doubt, it is very 
extravagant: the writer's imagination runs away with 
his judgment.” Imagination! Howso? The imagin- 
ation seeks the illimitable; dissolves the edefinite 5 
translates the finite into the infinite. But this Arabian 
image has on the contrary translated the infinite into 
the finite. And so it is generally with Oriental imagery. 

In all this there is something more than mere error 
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of fact; something worse than mere error of theory ; for 
it is thus implied that the understanding and the imagin- 
ative faculty exist in insulation—neither borrowing nor 
lending ; that they are strong at the expense of each 
other ; etc., etc. And from these errors of theory arise 
practical errors of the worst consequence. One of the 
profoundest is that which concerns the discipline of the 
reasoning faculties. All men are anxious, if it were 
only for display in conversation, to “ reason” (as they 
call it) well. But how mighty is the error which many 
make about the constituents of that power! That the 
fancy has anything to do with it—is the last thought 
that would occur to them. Logic, say they, delivers 
the art of reasoning ; and logic has surely no commerce 
with the fancy. Be it so: but logic, though indispens- 
able, concerns only the forma? part of reasoning ; and 
is therefore only its zegazzve condition: your reasoning 
will be bad, if it offends against the rules of logic ; but 
it will not be good simply by conforming to them. To 
use a word equivocally for instance, Z.e, in two senses, 
will be in effect to introduce four terms into your syl- 
logism ; and that will be enough to vitiate it. But will 
it of necessity be all your argument—to exterminate 
this dialectic error? Surely not; the matter of your 
reasoning is the grand point ; and this canno more be 
derived from logic, than a golden globe from the 
geometry of the sphere. It is through the fancy, and 
by means of the schemata which that faculty furnishes 
to the understanding, that reasoning (good or bad) 
proceeds as to its positive or material part, on most of 
the topics which interest mankind : the ws émaginatrix 
of the mind is the true fundus from which the under- 
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standing draws: and it may be justly said in an 
axiomatic form—that “ Tantum habet homo discursus, 
quantum habet phantasize." 

On this doctrine, however, at another time: meantime 
I would ask of any reader, to whom it appears won- 
derful,—For what purpose he supposes the fancy to 
exist? If a physiologist meets with a part in the 
human body (as the spleen, e.g.) whose uses he is 
unable to explain, he never allows himself to pronounce 
it a superfluity, but takes it for granted that it performs 
some useful functions in the animal economy which 
will appear on further knowledge. But, as to the 
fancy, to judge by the language of most men, it should 
seem to make a part of our intellectual system simply 
for the sake of being resisted by the understanding, or 
of furnishing an object of invective to moralists. If, 
however, the reflecting reader is forced to acknowledge 
that such an estimate is childish and absurd as applied 
to any intellectual faculty, he may perhaps endeavour 
to make himself more particularly acquainted with the 
purposes of this; which in that case he will find as 
various and as important as those of any other what- 
soever. (JV.Z., I have here used the words Fancy— 
imagination—Imaginative power—as equivalent to each 
other; because it was not necessary for the present 
purpose to take notice of them in any other relation 
than that of contradistinction to the formal under- 


standing, or /ogos.) t 
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XIL—MADNESS.” 


I AM persuaded myself that all madness, or nearly all, 
takes its rise in some part of the apparatus connected 
with the digestive organs, most probably in the liver. 
That the brain is usually supposed to be the seat of 
madness has arisen from two causes : first, because the 
brain is universally considered the organ of thought, on 
which account, any disease which disturbs the thinking 
principle is naturally held to be seated there : secondly, 
because in dissections of lunatics some lesion or dis- 
organization of the brain has been generally found. 
Now, as to the first argument, I am of opinion that the 
brain has been considered the organ of thought chiefly 
in consequence of the strong direction of the attention 
to the head arising out of the circumstance that four of 
the senses, but especially that the two most intellectual 
of the senses, have their organs seated in that part of 
our structure. But if we must use the phrase “ organ 
of thought " at all, on many grounds I should be dis- 
posed to say that the brain and the stomach-apparatus 
through their reciprocal action and reaction jointly 
make up the compound organ of thought. Secondly, 
as to the fost-mortem appearances in the brains of 
lunatics, no fact is better ascertained in modern path- 
ology than the meastasis, or translation to some near 
or remote organ, of a disease which had primarily 
affected the liver—generally frem sympathy, as it is 
called, but sometimes, in the case of neighbouring 
organs, from absolute pressure when the liver is en- 
larged. In such cases the sympathetic disorder, which 
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at first is only apparent, soon becomes real, and un- 
realizes the original one. ‘The brain and the lungs are 
inall cases of diseased liver, I believe, liable beyond 
any other organs to this morbid sympathy; and sup- 
posing a peculiar mode of diseased liver to be the origin 
of madness, this particular mode we may assume to 
have as one part of its peculiarity a more uniform de- 
termination than other modes to this general tendency 
of the liver to generate a secondary disease in the 
brain. Admitting all this, however, it will be alleged 
that it merely weakens or destroys the objections to 
sucha theory ; but what is the positive argument in its 
behalf? I answer—my own long experience, and, 
latterly, my own experiments directed to this very 
question, under the use of opium. For some years 
opium. had simply affected the tone of my stomach, 
but as this went off, and the stomach, by medicine, 
and exercise, etc., began to recover its strength, I 
observed that the liver began to suffer. Under the 
affection of this organ, I was sensible that the genial 
spirits decayed far more rapidly and deeply ; and that 
with this decay the intellectual faculties had a much 
closer sympathy. Upon this I tried some scores of 
experiments, raising and lowering alternately, for periods 
of 48, 60, 72, or 84 hours, the quantity of opium. The 
result I may perhaps describe more particularly else- 
where—in substance it amounted to this, that as the 
opium began to take effect, the whole living principle 
of the intellectual nzotions began to lose its elasticity, 
and, as it were, to petrify ; I began to comprehend the 
tendency of madness to eddy about one idea, and the 
loss of power to abstract—to hold abstractions steadily 
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before me—or to exercise many other intellectual acts, 
was in due proportion to the degree in which the 
biliary system seemed to suffer. It is impossible in a 
short compass to describe all that took place; it is 
sufficient to say that the power of the biliary functions 
to affect and to modify the power of thinking according 
to the degree in which they were themselves affected, 
and in a way far different from the action of good or 
bad spirits, was prodigious, and gave me a full revela- 
tion of the way in which insanity begins to collect and 
form itself. During all this time my head was unaf- 
fected. And I am now, more than ever disposed to 
think that some affection of the liver is in most cases 
the sole proximate cause, or if not, an indispensable 
previous condition of madness. ž 


D 


XII.—ENGLISH PHYSIOLOGY. 


IN spite of our great advantages for prosecuting Physi- 
ology in England, the whole science is yet in a lan- 
guishing condition amongst us; and purely for the 
want of first principles and a more philosophic spirit of 
study. Perhaps atthis moment the best service which 
could be rendered to this subject would be to translate, 
and to exhibit in a very luminous aspect all that Kant 
has written on the question of teleology, or the doctrine 
of Final Causes. Certainly the prima philosophia of the 
Science must be in a deplorable condition, when it 
could be supposed that Mr. Lawrence’ book brought 
forward any new arguments in behalf of materialism ; 
or that in the old argument which he has used (an 
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argument proceeding everywhere on a metaphysical 
confusion which. will notice ina Separate paper) there 
was anything very formidable.—] have mentioned this 
book, however, not for the Purpose of criticizing it 
generally, but of pointing out one unphilosophic remark 
of a practical tendency, which may serve to strengthen 
prejudices that are already too Strong. On examining 
certain African skulls, Mr. Lawrence is disposed, with 
many other physiologists, to find the indications of in- 
ferior intellectual faculties in the bony structuré as 
compared with that of the Caucasian Skull In this 
conclusion I am disposed to coincide ; for there is 
nothing unphilosophic in Supposing a scale of intel- 
lectual gradations amongst different races of men, any 
more than in ‘supposing such a gradation amongst the 
different individuals ef the same nation. Butitis ina 
high degree unphilosophic to Suppose that nature ever 
varies her workmanship for the sake of absolute degra- 
dation. Through all differences of degree she pursues 
some difference of kind, which could not perhaps have 
co-existed with a higher degree. If, therefore, the 
negro intellect be in some of the higher qualities inferior 
to that of the European, we may reasonably presume 
that this inferiority exists for the Purpose of obtaining 
some compensatory excellence in lower qualities that 
could not else have existed, This would be agreeable 
to the analogy of nature’s procedure in other instances ; 
for, by thus creating no absolute and entire Süperiority 
in any quarter—but distributing her gifts in parts, and 
making the several divisions of men the complements, 
as it were, of each other, she would point to that same 
intermixture of all the races with each other, which on 
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other grounds, à priori as well as empirical, we have 
reason to suppose one of her final purposes, and which 
the course of human eyents is manifestly preparing. 


XIIL—SUPERFICIAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Ir is asserted that this is the age of superficial know- 
ledge; and amongst the proofs of this assertion we find 
encyclopzdias and other popular abstracts of know- 
ledge particularly insisted on. But in this notion and in 
its alleged proofs there is equal error :—whereyer there 
is much diffusion of knowledge, there must be a good 
deal of superficiality ; prodigious exfezszoz implies a 
due proportion of weak z»zension ; a seaclike expansion 
of knowledge will cover large shallows as well as large 
depths. Butin that quarter in which it is superficially 
cultivated the intellect of this age is properly opposed 


in any just comparison to an intellect without any ' 


culture at all :—leaving the deep soils out of the com- 
parison, the shallow ones of the present day would in 
any preceding one have been barren wastes. Of this 
our modern encyclopzdias are the best proof. For 
whom are they designed, and by whom used ?—By 
those who in a former age would have gone to the 
fountain heads? No, but by those who in any age 
preceding the present would have drunk at no waters 
at all. , Encyclopedias are the growth of the last 
hundred years; not because thase who were formerly 
students of higher learning have descended, but 
because those who were below encyclopzedias have as- 
cended. The greatness of the ascent is marked. by 
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the style in which the more recent encyclopedias are 
executed ; at first they were mere abstracts of existing 
books—well or ill-executed ; at present they contain 
Many ovigina/ articles of great merit, Asin the periodical 
literature of the age, so in the encyclopzedias it has 
become a matter of ambition with the publishers to 
retain the most eminent writers in each Several depart- 
ment. And hence it is that our encyclopedias now 
display one characteristic of this age—the very oppo- 
Site of superficiality (and which on other grounds we 
are well assured of)— viz., its tendency in Science, no 
less than in other applications of industry, to extreme 
subdivision. In all the employments which are de- 
pendent in any degree upon the political economy of 
nations, this?tendency is too obvious to have been 
overlooked. Accordingly, it has long been noticed for 
Congratulation in manufactures and the useful arts— 
and for censure in the learned professions. We have 
now, it is alleged, no great and comprehensive lawyers 
like Coke; and the study of medicine is subdividing 
itself into a distinct ministry (as it were) not merely 
upon the several organs of the body (oculists, aurists, 
dentists, chiropodists, €tc.), but almost upon the several 
diseases of the same organ ; one man is distinguished 
for the treatment of liver complaints of one class—a 
second for those of another class: one man for asthma 
—another for phthisis ; and so on. As to the law, the 
evil (if it be one) lies in the Complex state of society, 
which of necessity makes the laws complex : law itself. 
is become unwieldy and beyond the grasp of one man’s 
term of life and possible Tange of experience; and 
will never again come within them, With respect to 
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medicine—the case is no evil but a great benefit~so 
long as the subdividing principle does.not descend too 
low to allowof a perpetual re-ascent into the generalizing 
principle (the xà commune) which secures the unity of 
the science. In ancient times all the evil of such a 
subdivision was no doubt realized in Egypt: for there 
a distinct body of professors took charge of each organ 
of the body, not (as we may be assured) from any pro- 
gress of the science outgrowing the time and attention 
of the general professor, but simply from an ignorance 
of the organic structure of the human body and the 
reciprocal action of the whole upon each part and the 
parts upon the whole; an ignorance of the same kind 
which has led sailors seriously (and not merely, as may 


' sometimes have happened, by way of jdke) to reserve 


one ulcerated leg to their own management, whilst the 
other was given up to the management of the surgeon. 
— With respect to law and medicine then, the difference 
between ourselves and our ancestors is not subjective 
but objective ; not, Ze, in our faculties who study 
them, but in the things themselves which are the 
objects of study : not we (the students) are grown less, 
but they (the studies) are grown bigger ;—and that our 
ancestors did not subdivide as much as we do—was 
something of their luck, but no part of their merit, — 
Simply as subdividers therefore tg the extent which 
now prevails, we are less superficial than any former 
age. Imall parts of science the same principle of sub- 
division holds : here, therefore, no less than in those 
Parts of knowledge which are the subject of distinct 
civil professions, we are of necessity more profound 
than our ancestors ; but, forthe same reason, less com- 
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prehensive than they. Is it better to be a profound 
student, or a comprehensive one? In some degree 
this must depend upon the direction of the studies : 
but generally, I think, it is better for the interests of 
knowledge that the scholar should aim at profundity, 
and better for the interests of the individual that he 
should aim at comprehensiveness. A due balance and 
equilibrium of the mind is but preserved by a large and 
multiform knowledge: but knowledge itself is but 
served by an exclusive (or at least paramount) dedica- 
tion of one mind to one science. The first proposition 
is perhaps unconditionally true: but the second with 
somelimitations. "There are such people as Leibnitzes 
on this earth ; and their office seems not that of planets 
—to revolve within the limits of one system, but that 
of comets (according'to the theory of some Speculators) 
—to connect different systems together. No doubt 
there is much truth in this: a few Leibnitzes in every 
age would be of much use: but neither are many men 
fitted by nature for the part of Leibnitz ; nor would 
the aspect of knowledge be better, if they were, We 
should then have a state of Grecian life amongst us, in 
which every man individually would attain in a moderate 
degree all the purposes of the sane understanding— 
but in which all the purposes of the sane understand- 
ing would be but moderately attained. What I mean 
is this :—let all the objects of the understanding in 
civil life or in science be represented by thé letters of 
the alphabet; in Gřecian life each man would sepa- 
rately go through all the letters in a tolerable way ; 
whereas at present each letter is served by a distinct 
body of men. Consequently the Grecian individual is 
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superior to the modern ; but the Grecian whole is in- 
ferior : for the whole is made up of «the individuals ; 
and the Grecian individual repeats himself, Whereas 
in modern life the whole derives its superiority from 
the very circumstances which constitute the inferiority 
of the parts : for modern life is cast dramatically ; and 
the difference is as between an army consisting of 
soldiers who should each individually be competent to 
go through the duties of a dragoon—of a hussar—of a 
sharp-shooter—of an artillery-man—of a pioneer, etc., 
and an army on its present composition, where the 
very inferiority of the soldier as an individual—his in- 
feriority in compass and versatility of power and know- 
ledge—is the very ground from which the army derives 
its superiority as a. whole—viz., because it is the con- 
dition of the possibility of a tétal surrender of the 
individual to one exclusive pursuit.—In science, there- 
fore, and (to speak more generally) in the whole 
evolution of the human faculties, no less than in 
Political Economy, the progress of society brings with 
it a necessity of sacrificing the ideal of what is excellent 
for the individual to the ideal of what is excellent for 
the whole. We need, therefore, not trouble ourselves 
(except as a speculative question) with the comparison 
of the two states; because, as a practical question, it 
is precluded by the overruling tendencies of the age— 
which no man could counteract except in his own 
single cafe, że., by refusing to adapt himself as a part 
to the whole, and thus foregoifie the advantages of 
either one state or the other,’ 


* The latter part of what is here said coincides, in a way which 
is rather temarkable, with a passage in an interesting work of 
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XIV.—MANUSCRIPTS OF MELMOTH. 


A LADY who had been educated by Melmoth (the trans- 
lator, author of Fitzoshorn’s Letters, etc.) told me, 
about the year 1813, that she had a trunk full of his 
manuscripts. As an article of literary gossip, this may 
as well be made known: for some author, writing a 
biographical dictionary, may be interested in knowing 


Schiller’s which I have since read (on the Zsthetic Education of 
Men, in a series of letters, vid. letter the sixth). With us, in 
order to obtain the representative word (as it were) of the total 
species, we must spell it out by the help of a series of individuals. 
So that, on a survey of society as it actually exists, one might 
suppose that the faculties of the mind do really in actual experi- 
ence show themselves in as separate a form, and in as much in- 
sulation, as psychology i$ forced to exhibit them in its analysis. 
And thus we see not only individuals, but whole classes of men, 
unfolding only one part of the germs which are laid in them by. 
the hand of nature, In saying this I am fully aware of the ad- 
vantages which the human species of modern ages has, when 
considered as a unity, over the best of antiquity ; but the com- 
parison should begin with the individuals—and then let me ask, 
where is the modern individual that would have the presumption 
to step forward against the Athenian individual—man to man, 
and to contend for the prize of human excellence ?—The polypus 
nature of the Grecian republics, in which every individual en- 
joyed a separate life, and, if it were necessary, could become a 
whole, has now given place to an artificial watch-work, where 
many lifeless parts combine to form a mechanic whole. The 
state and the church, laws and manners, are now torn asunder ; 
labour is divided from enjoyment, the means from the end, the 
exertion from the reward, Chained for ever to a little individual 
fraction of the whole, man himself is moulded into a fraction : 
and, with the monotonous whirling of the wheel which he turns 
everlastingly in his ear, he never develops the harmony of his 
being ; and, instead of imaging the totality of human nature, be- 
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all that can be now known of Melmoth—and may even 
wish to examine his manuscripts, which from the 
liberality of the lady, I am confident would be readily 
lent. For my part, I never looked into Zz/zosborzs 
Letters since my boyhood ; but the impression I then 
derived from them was—that Melmoth was a fribble in 
literature, and one of the “sons of the feeble.” Ac- 
cordingly, I shrunk myself even from the “ sad civility ” 
of asking to look at the manuscripts, Melancholy 


comes a bare abstract of his business or the science which he 
cultivates. The dead letter takes the place of the living under- 
standing; and a practised memory becomes a surer guide than 
genius and sensibility. Doubtless the power of genius, as we all 
know, will not fetter itself within the limits of its occupation; but 
talents of mediocrity are all exhausted in the monotony of the 
employment allotted to them; and that man must have no 
common head who brings with him the geniality of his powers 
unstripped of their freshness by the ungenial labours of life to the 
cultivation of the genial.” —After insisting at some length on this 
wise, Schiller passes to the other side of the contemplation and 
proceeds thus :—‘ It suited my immediate purpose to point out 
the injuries of this condition of the: species, without displaying 
the compensations by which nature has balanced them. But I 
will now readily acknowledge that, little as this practical con- 
dition may suit the interests of the individual, yet the species 
could in no other way have been progressive. Partial exercise 
of the faculties (literally ‘one-sidedness in the exercise of the 
faculties’) leads the individual undoubtedly into error, but the 
species into truth, In no other way than by concentrating the 
whole energy of our spirit, and by converging our whole being, 
So to speak, into a single faculty, can we put wings, as it were, 
to the individual faculty, and carry it by this artificial flight far 
beyond the limits within which nature has else doomed it to 
walk. Just as certain as it is that all human beings could never, 
by clubbing their visual powers together, have arrived at the 
power of seeing what the telescope discovers to the astronomer ; 
just so certain it is that the human intellect would never have 
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lot of an authgr—that, after a life of literary toil, he 
must be destined to no better fate than that of in- 
flicting an emotion of pure disgust upon a literary 
man, when he is told that he may have the sight of “a 
great trunkful” of his manuscripts! However, the 
lady was to some degree in the wrong for calling it 
“a great trunk” ; if she had said “a Ze trunk” I 
might, perhaps, have felt some curiosity. The Sybil 
was the first literary person who understood the doc- 
trine of market price; and all authors, unless they 
write for money to meet an immediate purpose, should 
act upon her example, and irritate the taste for what- 
ever merit their works may have, by cautiously abs- 
taining from overstocking the market. 
> 
arrived at an analysis of the infinite, or a Critical Analysis of the 
Pure Reason, the principal work of Kant, unless individuals had 
dismembered (as it were) and insulated this or that specific 
faculty, and had thus armed their intellectual sight by the keenest 
abstraction, and by the submersion of the other powers of their 
nature.—Extraordinary men are formed, then, by energetic and 
over-excited spasms, as it were, in the individual faculties, though 
it is true that the equable exercise of all the faculties in harmony 
with each other can alone make happy and perfect men."—A fter 
this statement, from which it should seem that in the progress 
of society nature has made it necessary for man to sacrifice Ais 
own happiness to the attainment of Zex ends in the development 
of his species, Schiller goes on to inquire whether this evil result 
cannot be remedied, and whether ‘the totality of our nature, 
which art has destroyed, might not be re-established by a higher 
art”—but this, as leading to a discussion beyond the limits of my 
^ 


own, I omit. 
ee 
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XV.—SCRIPTURAL ALLUSION EXPLAINED. 


IN p. 50 of the “ Annotations” upon Glanville’s Zux 
Ortentalis, the author (who was, I believe, Henry 
More the Platonist) having occasion to quote from the 
Psalms—* The sun shall not burn thee by day, neither 
the moon by night,” in order to illustrate that class of 
cases where an ellipsis is to be suggested by the 
sense rather than directly indicated, says, “ The word 
durn cannot be repeated, but some other more suitable 
verb is to be supplied.” A gentleman, however, who 
has lately returned from Upper Egypt, etc., assures 
me that the moon does produce an effect on the skin 
which may as accurately be expressed ‘by the word 
“burn” as any solar effect, By sleeping a few hours 
under the light of a full moon—which is as much 
shunned in some parts of the East as sleeping on 
the wet ground with us, or standing bareheaded under 
the noonday sun in Bengal—my informant brought a 
severe complaint upon his eyes. 


! This Lux Orientalis was first published about 1662, but re- 
published with Annotations in 1682, k 
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Letters to a Young Man 


whose Education has been Neg- 
lected. 
LETTER I. 


Y DEAR SIR,—When I had the pleasure of 

meetihg you at C h, for the second time 
in my life, I was euch concerned to remark the 
general dejection of your manner. I may now add, 
that I was also much surprised ; your cousin's visit to 
. me having made it no longer a point of delicacy to 
suppress that feeling. General report had represented 
you as in possession of all which enters into the 
worldly estimate of happiness—great opulence, un- 
clouded reputation, and freedom from unhappy con- 
nections. That you had the priceless blessing of 
unfluctuating health, I know upon your own authority. 
And the concurring opinions of yous friends, together 
with my own opportunities for observation, left me no 
room to doubt that you wanted not thee last and 
mightiest among the»sources of happiness—a fortunate 
constitution of mind, both for moral and intellectual 
ends. So many blessings as these, meeting in the 
person of one man, and yet all in some mysterious 
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way defeated and poisoned, presentec a.problem too 
interesting, both to the selfish and the generous 
curiosity of men, to make it at all wonderful ‘that at 
that time and place you should have been the subject 
of much discussion. Now and then some solutions of 
the mystery were hazarded ; in particular, I remember 
one from a young lady of seventeen, who said, with a 
positive air, “That Mr. M——’s dejection was well 
known to arise from an unfortunate attachment in 
early life,’ which assurance appeared to have great 

. weight with some other young ladies of sixteen. But, 
upon the whole, I think that no account of the matter 
was proposed at that time which satisfied myself, or 
was likely to satisfy any reflecting person. 

At length the visit of your cousin L—— in his road 
to Th—, has cleared up the mystery in a way more 
agreeable to myself than I could have ventured to 
anticipate from any communication short of that which 
should acquaint me with the entire dispersion of the 
dejection under which you laboured. 
to call such a disclosure agreeable, partly upon the 
ground that where the grief or dejection of our friends 
admits of no important alleviation, it is yet satisfactory 
to know that it may be traced to causes of adequate 
dignity ; and, in this particular case, I have not only 
that assurance, bat the prospect of contributing some 
assistance to your emancipation from these depressing 
recollections, by co-operating with your own efforts in 
the way you have pointed out for supplying the defects 
of your early education. [—_ explained to me all 
that your own letter had left imperfect ; in particular, 
how it was that you came to be defrauded of the 
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education to» which even your earliest and humblest 
prospects had ehtitled you ; by what heroic efforts, but 
how vinly, you laboured to repair that greatest of 
losses ; what remarkable events concurred to raise you 
to your present state of prosperity ; and all other cir- 
cumstances which appeared necessary to put me fully 
in possession of your present wishes and intentions. 
The two questions which you addressed to me through 
him I have answered below: these were questions 
which I could answer easily and without meditation ; 
but for the main subject of our future correspondence, 
it is so weighty, and demands such close attention (as 
even J find, who have revolved the principal points 
almost daily for many years) that I would willingly 
keep it wholly distinct from the hasty letter which I 
am now obliged to write; on which account it is that 
I shall forbear to enter at present upon the series of 
letters which I have promised, even if I should find 
. that my time were not exhausted by the answers to 
your zwo questions below. 

_ To your first question, —Whether to you, with your 
purposes and at your age of thirty-two, a residence at 
either of our English universities, or at any foreign 
university, can be of much service?—my answer is, 
firmly and unhesitatingly, No. The majority of the 
undergraduates of,your own:standing, in an academic 
sense, will be your juniors by twelve or fourteen years; 
a disparity of age which could not but nfake your 
society mutually burthensome. What, then, is it that 
you would seek in a university? Lectures? These, 
whether public or private, are surely the very worst 
modes of acquiring any sort of accurate knowledge ; 
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and are just as much inferior to a gó»d.book on the 
same subject, as that book hastily read aloud, and then 
immediately withdrawn, would be inferior to tiie same 
book left in your possession, and open at any hour, to 
be consulted, retraced, collated, and in the fullest sense 
studied. But, besides this, university lectures are 
naturally adapted, not so much to the general purpose 
of communicating knowledge, as to the specific purpose 
of meeting a particular form of examination for degrees, 
and a particular profession to which the whole course 
of the education is known to be directed. The two 
single advantages which lectures can ever acquire, to 
balance those which they forego, are either, fist, the 
obvious one of a better apparatus for displaying illus- 
trative experiments than most students can command; 
and the cases where this becomes of importance it 
cannot be necessary to mention ; second, the advantage 
of a rhetorical delivery, when haz is of any use (as in 
lectures on poetry, etc.). These, however, are ad- 
vantages more easily commanded in 2.great capital 
than in the most Splendid university. What, then, 
remains to a university, except its libraries? And with 
regard to those the answer is short : to the greatest of 
thém undergraduates have not free access; to the 
inferior ones (of their own college, etc.) the libraries of 
the great capitalezare often equal or superior; and, for 
mere purposes of study, your own private library is far 
preferable to the Bodleian or the Vatican. 

To you, therefore, a university ean offer no attraction 
except on the assumption that you see cause to adopt 
a profession; and, as a degree from some university 
would in that case be useful (and indispensable except 
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for the bar),-foir determination on this first question 
must still be dévendent on that which you form upon 
the se&ónd. 

In this second question you call for my opinion 
upon the eleventh chapter of Mr. Coleridge's “Bio- 
graphia Literaria," as applied to the circumstances in 
which you yourself are placed. This chapter, to ex- 
press its substance in the most general terms, is a 
dissuasion from what Herder, in a passage there 
quoted, calls “Die Authorschaft" ; or, as Mr. Cole- 
ridge expresses it, “the trade of authorship ” ; and the 
amount of the advice is,—that, for the sake of his ówn 
happiness and respectability, every man should adopt 
some trade or profession, and should make literature a 
subordinate pursuit. On this advice, I understand 
you to ask, /zsz, whether it is naturally to be inter- 
preted, as extending to such cases as yours; and, 
second, if so, what is my judgment on such advice 
. so extended? As to my judgment upon this advice, 
supposing it addressed to men of your age and 
situation, you will easily collect, from all which I shall 
say, that I think it as bad as can well be given. 
Waiving this, however, and to consider your other 
question—in what sense, and with restrictions, the 
whole chapter is to be interpreted—that is a point 
which I find it no gasy matter to settle, Mr. Coleridge, 
who does not usually offend by laxity and indecision of 
purpose, has, in this instance, allowed the very objects 
of his advice to shift and fluctuate before him ; and 
from the beginning to the end, nothing is firmly con- 
Structed for the apprehension to grasp, nor are the 
grounds of judgment steadily maintained. ` From the 
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title of the chapter (an affectionate exh»riation to those 
who in early life feel themselves disposed to become 
authors), and, from the express words of Heider, in 
the passage cited from him as the final words of the 
chapter, which words discountenance ** authorship ” 
only as “ zu früh oder unmissig gebraucht ” (practised 
too early, or with too little temperance), it would 
have been a natural presumption that Mr. Coleridge’s 
counsels regarded chiefly or altogether the case of very 
youthful authors, and the unfortunate thirst for pre- 
mature distinction. And if this had been the purpose 
of the chapter, excepting that the evil involved in such 
a case is not very great, and is generally intercepted by 
the difficulties which prevent, and overpunished by the 
mortifications which attend any such juvenile acts of 
presumption, there could have been no room for 
differing with Mr. Coleridge, except upon the pro- 
priety of occupying his great powers with topics of such 
trivial interest. But this, though from the title it 
naturally should have been is of the evil, or any part, 
of which Mr. Coleridge is contemplating. What Mr. 
Coleridge really has in his view are two most different 
objections to literature, as the principal pursuit of life; 
which, as I have said, continually alternate with each 
other as the objects of his arguments, and sometimes 
become perplexed: together, though incapable of blend- 
ing into any real Coalition. The objections urged 
are; © P 

first, To literature Considered-as a means of liveli- 
hood ; as any part of the resources which a man should 
allow himself to rely on for his Current income, or 
worldly credit and respectability. Here the evils anti- 
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cipated, by Mr’ Coleridge are of a high and positive 
character, and: such as tend directly to degrade the 
charaeter, and indirectly to aggravate some heavy 
domestic evils. 

Second, To literature considered as the means of 
sufficiently occupying. the intellect. Here the evil 
apprehended is an evil of defect; it is alleged that 
literature is not adequate to the main end of giving 
due and regular excitement to the mind and the spirits, 
unless combined with some other summons to mental 
exercise of periodical recurrence— determined by an 
overruling cause, acting from without—and not depend- 
ent therefore on the accidents of individual will, or 
the caprices of momentary feeling springing out of 
temper or bodily health. 

Upon the last objection, as by far the most important 
in any case, and the only one at all applicable to yours, 
I would wish to say a word ; because my thoughts on 
that matter are from the abundance of my heart, and 
drawn up from the very depths of my own experience. 
If there has ever lived a man who might claim the 
privilege of speaking with emphasis and authority on 
this great question, —By what means shall a man best 
“support the activity of his own mind in solitude ?—I 
probably am that man; and upon this ground, that T 
haye passed more of my life in absolute and unmitigated 
solitude voluntarily, and for intellectual purposes, than 
any person of my age, whom I have ever either met 
with, heard of, or read of. With such pretensions, 
what is it that I offer as the result of my experience, 
and how far does it coincide with the doctrine of Mr. 
Coleridge? Briefly this: I wholly agree with him that 
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literature, in the proper acceptation cf ihe term, as 
denoting what is otherwise called Beles, Lettres, etc.— 
that is the most eminent of the fine arts, and so tader- 
stood, therefore, as to exclude aZ/ science whatsoever— 
is not, to use a Greek word, abrapxne,—not self- 
sufficing; no, not even when. the mind is so far 
advanced that it can bring what have hitherto passed 
for merely literary or esthetic questions under the 
light of philosophic principles; when problems of 
* taste" have expanded to problems of human nature. 
And why? Simply for this reason, that our power to 
exercise the faculties on such subjects is not as it is on 
others, in defiance of our own spirits ; the difficulties 
and resistances to our progress in these investigations 
are not susceptible of minute and equable partition (as 
in mathematics) ; and, therefore, the movements of the 
mind cannot be continuous, but are either of necessity 
tumultuary and 2er sa/tum, or none at all. When, on 
the contrary, the difficulty is pretty equally dispersed 
and broken up into a series of Steps, no one of which 
demands any exertion sensibly more intense than the 
rest, nothing is required of the student beyond that 
Sort of application and coherent attention which, in a 
sincere student of any standing, may be presumed as 
a habit already and inveterately established. The 
dilemma, therefore; to which a. student of pure litera- 
ture is continually reduced —such a student, suppose, 
as the Schlegels, or any other man who has cultivated 
nO acquaintance with the Severer sciences—is this : 
either he studies literature as a mere man of taste, and 
perhaps also as a philologer—and in that case his 
understanding must find a daily want of some masculine 
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exercise to cfillit out and give it play—or (which is the 
rarest thing in he world) having begun to study litera- 
ture as/a philosopher, he seeks to renew that elevated 
walk of study at all opportunities ; but this is often as 
hopeless an effort as to a great poet it would be to sit 
down upon any predetermination to compose in his 
character of poet. Hence, therefore, if (as too often 
it happens) he has not cultivated those studies (mathe- 
matics, e.) which present such difficulties as will 
bend to a resolute effort of the mind, and which have 
the additional recommendation that they are apt to 
stimulate and irritate the mind to make that effort, he 
is often thrown by the very cravings of an unsatisfied 
intellect, and not by passion or inclination, upon some 
vulgar excitefhent of business or pleasure, which be- 
comes constantly more necessary to him. 

I should do injustice to myself if I were to say that 
I owed this view ofthe case solely to my own experience; 


. the truth is, I easily foresaw, upon the suggestion almost 


of an instant, that literature would not suffice for my 
mind with my purposes. I foresaw this, and I provided 
for it from the very first; but how?  ZVo? in the way 
recommended by Mr. Coleridge, but according to a 
plan which you will collect from the letters I am to 
write, and which, therefore, I need not here anticipate. 
What, however, you will say (fors‘ia¢ is the main. 
inquiry), what has been the success? Has it warranted 
me to look back upon my past life, and to pronounce 
it upon the whole akappy one? J answer in calmness, 
and with sincerity of heart, Yes. To you, with your 
knowledge of life, I need not say that it is a vain thing 
for any man to hope that he can arrive at my age with- 
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out many troubles ; every man has his{ovin, and more 
especially he who has not insulated jimself in this 


world, but has formed attachments and connexions, 


and has thus multiplied the avenues through which his 
peace is assailable. But, setting aside these inevitable 
deductions, I assure you that the great account of my 
days, if summed up, would present a great overbalance 
of happiness ; and of happiness during those years 
which I lived in solitude, of necessity derived exclusively 
from intellectual sources. Such an evil, indeed, as 
time hanging heavy on my hands, I never experienced 
for a moment. On the other hand, to illustrate the 
benefits of my plan by a picture of the very opposite 
plan, though pursued under the most splendid adyant- 
ages, I would direct your eyes to the casewf an eminent 
living Englishman, with talents cf the first order, and 
yet, upon the evidence of all his works, ill-satisfied at 
any time either with himself or those of his own age. 
This Englishman set out in life, as I conjecture, with a 
plan of study modelled upon that of Leibnitz ; that is 
to say, he designed to make himself (as. Leibnitz most 
truly was) a Polyhistor, or Catholic student,’ For this 
reason, and because at a very early age I had become 
familiar with the writings of Leibnitz, I have been often 
tempted to draw a parallel between that eminent 
German and the vo less eminent Englishman of whom 
I speak. In many things they agreed ; these I shall 
notice at*some other opportunity ; only in general I 
will say, that, as both had minds not merely powerful, 
but distinguished for variety and compass of power, so 
in both where these fine endowments completed and 
accomplished for works of Herculean endurance and 
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continuity, y the alliance of a bodily constitution re- 
sembling that of horses. They were centaurs ; heroic 
intellééts with brutal capacities of body. What partiality 
in nature! In general, a man has reason to think himself. 
well off in the great lottery of this life if he draws the 
prize of a healthy stomach without a mind, or the prize 
of a fine intellect with a crazy stomach; but that any 
man should draw both is truly astonishing, and, I sup- 
pose, happens only once in a century. Thus far (as 
indeed much further) they agreed. The points of 
difference were many, and not less remarkable. ‘Two 
I shall allege as pertinent to the matter before me. 
First, I remarked that Leibnitz, however anxious to 
throw out his mind upon the whole encyclopedia of 
human researth, yet did not forget to pay the price at 
Which only any right to be thus discursive can be 
earned. He sacrificed to the austerer muses. Know- 
ing that God geometrizes eternally, he rightly supposed 
that in the universal temple Mathesis must furnish the 
master-key which would open most shrines. The 
Englishman, on the contrary, I remarked to have been 
too self. indulgent, andalmost a voluptuaryin his studies; 
sparing himself all toil, and thinking, apparently, to 
evade the necessity of artificial power by an extra- 
ordinary exértion of his own native power. Neither as 
a boy nor as a mgn had he submi&ed to any regular 
study or discipline of thought. His choice of subjects 
had lain too much amongst those dependent upon 
politics, or rather fleeting interests ; and, when this-had 
not happened, yet never amongst those which admitted 
of continuous thinking and study, and which support 
the spirits by perpetual influxes of pleasure, from the 
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constant sense of success and difficulty Overcome. As 
to the use of books, the German had béen a discursive 
reader, the Englishman a desultory reader. Secondly, 
I remarked that Leibnitz was always cheerful and 
obliging, most courteous and communicative to his 
fellow-labourers in literature or Science ; with a single 
exception (which rests, I think, as the sole stain upon 
his memory), just, and even generously just, to the 
claims of others j uncensorious, and yet patient of 
censure; willing to teach, and most willing to be 
taught. Our English contemporary was not, I think, 
naturally less amiable than Leibnitz ; and therefore I 
ascribe it to his unfo 
him, of necessity, 
tellectual exertion 


3 directing too harsh 
icism always against the 
Sometimes even against indi- 
der criticism, almost to the 


by a Hamburgh barrister I think—Mr. Jacobs, The subject of 

i rn Literature of England, with the lives, 
It is made up in a great 
5, but not always ; and in 
ow alluded to, Mr. Jacobs 


b e y a sensitiveness to censure, 
ut absolutely a Wasserscheye” (hyátophobia) with regard to 


reviewers and critics. How Mr. Jacobs came to use so strong an 

expression, or this particular expression, I cannot guess; unless 

it were that he, had happened to See (which, however, does not 

appear) in a work of this eloquent Englishman the following pic- 
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extent, of _hélieving himself the object of conspiracies 
and organized persecution ; finally (which to me is far 
the gioomiest part of the picture), he neither will con- 
sent to believe that any man of his own age (at least of 
his own country) can teach Zzz anything—professing 
all his obligations to those who are dead, or else to 
Some rusty old German ; nor, finally, will he consent 
to teach others, with the simple-minded magnanimity 
of a scholar, who should not seek to mystify and per- 
plex his pupil, or to illuminate only with half-lights ; 
nor put himself on his guard against his reader, as 
againsta person seeking to grow as knowing as him- 
self. On the contrary, who should rejoice to believe— 
if he could believe it—that all the world knew as much 
as himself ;and should adopt as his motto (which I 
make it my pride to have done from my earliest days) 
the simple grandeur of that line in Chaucer's descrip- 
tion of Azs scholar : 


That gladly would he learn and gladly teach. 


Such were the two features of difference which I had 
occasion perpetually to remark between two great 
scholars, in many other features so closely resembling 
each other. In general these two features would be 
thought to exist independently; but, with my previous 
theory of the necessity, in all cases, that, with studies 
of so uncertain and even morbid an effect upon the 


e 
turesque sentence: “By an unconscionable extension of the old 
adage, ‘ Noscitur a socio,’ my friends are never under the water- 
fall of criticism, but I must be wet through with the spray.” 
Spray, indeed! I wish some of us knew no more of these angry 
cataracts than their spray. 
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spirits as literature, should be combined Same analytic 
exercise of zzevzfab/e healthy action, in :this respect it 
was natural that 7 should connect them in my ind as 
cause and effect ; and, in that view, they gave a double 
attestation to Mr. Coleridge's advice where it agrees 
with miné, and to mine where it differs from his. 
Thus far I have considered Mr. Coleridge's advice 
simply as it Tespects the student, But the object of 
his studies is also entitled to some consideration. If 
it were better for the literary body that all should 
pursue a profession as their épyov (or business), and 
literature as a 7«pspyov (an accessory, or mere by- 
business), how far is literature itself likely to benefit by 
such an arrangement? Mr, Coleridge insists upon it 
that it will; and at page 225 he alleges seven names, to 


able for Mr. Coleridge’s Purpose, to one name, viz., 
that of Lord Bacon. But waiving his examples, let us 
Consider his arguments, The main business, the Epyov, 
after exhausting a man’s powers during the day, is sup- 
posed to leave three hours at night for the Tapepyov. 


Let us suppose a 


: ore so because else he will 
perhaps take one without our Permission, I ask, then, 


what portion of these three hours is our student 
to give up to the pleasure of his wife’s society? For, 
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if a man finds pleasure in his wife’s company at any 
time, I take it for granted that he would wish to spend . 
the eveaing with her. Well, if you think so (says Mr. 
Coleridge, in effect, who had at first supposed the 
learned man to “retire into his study” ) in fact, he 
need wofretire. How then ? Why, he is to study, not 
in his study, but in his drawing-room, whilst “ the 
Social silence, or undisturbing voices of a wife or sister, 
will be like a restorative atmosphere.” Silence, by the 
Way, is a strange mode of social pleasure. I know not 
What Mr. Coleridge does when he sits with a young 
Woman ; for my part, I do “mon possible” to enter- 
tain her, both with my wit and my wisdom ; and am 
happy to hear Zez talk, even though she should chance 
to be my own wife ; and never think of tolerating silence 
for one instant. Butynot to quarrel about tastes, what 
is this “sister” that so pleasantly intrudes herself into 
the party? The wife I understand : but, in the north 

. of England, or any place where I have lived, wives do 
hot commonly present men with sisters, but with 
children. Suppose, then, our student’s wife should 
give him a son; or what is noisier, a daughter; or, 
what is noisier than either, both? What’s to be done 
then? Here’s a worshipful audience for a philosopher ! 
—here’s a promising company for “ undisturbing 
Voices,” and “social silence!” I admire Mr. Cole- 
ridge's way of blinking this question, of masking this 
youthful battery with “a sister.”  Children,*bowever, 
are incidents that de and will occur in this life, and 
must not be blinked. I have seen the case again and 
again ; and I say it, and say it with pain, that there 
is no more respect for philosophy amongst that lively 
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part of society than Mr. Coleridge did, I.have for 
French philosophy. They may, however, be banished 
to their nursery. True; but if they are ever admitted 
to the drawing-room, in houses where not so much 
company is kept, I observe that this visit is most inter- 
esting to all parties in the evening ; and if they would 
otherwise be admitted, no good-natured student would 
wish to have their expulsion charged upon his books. 
After all, however, it is clear that Mr. Coleridge's voice 
is for the “retiring” system ; and he gives us pretty 
plainly to understand (p. 230) that it is far better for 
men to be separated from their wives throughout the 
day. But, in saying this, he forgets that, in the case 
under consideration, the question is not so properly 
whether they are ever to be separated,'as whether they 
are ever to meet. Indeed, taking what Mr. Coleridge 
Says on the subject as addressed to literary men es- 
pecially, I know not why they should be supposed 
likely to make unhappy Marriages more than other 
men. They are not called upon to pass more of their 
time with their wives than country gentlemen, or men 
generally without a profession. On the other hand, if 
we are to understand the words of Mr. Coleridge as of 
universal application, I hope that he gives us a very un- 
fair view of the average tenor of life in this important 
Particular. Yetpif it be settled that men will quarrel, 
and must quarrel with their wives, or their wives with 
them, unless separated, would not a large screen meet 
the emergency? Or, might nos the learned man, as 
Soon as breakfast is ended, bow to his wife and with- 
draw to his library, where he might study or be sulky 
according to his taste, leaving her for the rest of the 
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day to.amuse or to employ herself in the way most 
agreeabje to her sex, rank, and previous education ? 

Buyin whatever way this difficulty may be disposed 
of, one point is clear to my judgment : that literature 
must decay unless we have a class wholly dedicated to 
that service,—not pursuing it as an amusement only, 
with wearied and pre-occupied minds. The reproach 
of being a “nation boutiquiére,’ now SO eminently in- 
applicable to the English, would become indeed just, 
and in the most unfortunate sense just, if, from all our 
overstocked trades and professions, we could not spare 
men enough to compose a garrison on permanent duty 
for the service of the highest purposes which grace and 
dignify our nature. 

You will riot infer from all this any abatement in 
my old respect for Mr. Coleridge’s great and various 
powers; no man admires them more. But there is no 
treason, I hope, in starting a little game now and then 
from the thickets of “The Friend,” the “ Biographia 
Literaria," or even from Mr. Coleridge’s “ Sermons,” 
considering that they are Zay ones. Young men must 
have some exercise this frosty weather. Hereafter I 
shall have occasion to break a lance with Mr. Cole- 
ridge on more difficult questions ; and very happy I 
shall be if the amusement which I shall make it my 
business to strike out, by my hammering, from the 
flinty rock of his metaphysics, should either tempt any 
one to look into his valuable writings, OF should tempt 
Mr. Coleridge to ‘sally out of his hiding-place into a 
philosophic passion, and to attack me with the same 
freedom, Such an exhibition must be amusing to the 
Public. I conceive that two transcendentalists, who 
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are also two 5, can hardly ever beforébaye Stripped 
in any ring. But, by the way, I wish he world leave 
transcendentalism to me and other young mëz; for, 
to say the truth, it does not prosper in his hands. Z 
will take charge of the public principles in that point, 
and he will thus be more at leisure to give us another 
* Ancient Mariner," which, I will answer for it, the whole 


literary body would receive with gratitude and a fervent 
* plaudite," 4 
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OUTLINE OF THE WORK—NOTICE OF FORMER WRITERS 
ON THE SAME SUBJECT, 


My pear M.—In this my second and last letter of pre- 
face, I shall settle the idea and the arrangement of my 
papers. There will be in all about seven, of which 
four will exhibit the material on which the student is 
to work; the other three, the tools with which the 
workmanship is to be conducted. First, wat is to be 
done, and, secondly, ow is the natural and obvious 
- distribution of the work ; that is to say, the business is 
to assign, first, the end, and, secondly, the means. And, 
because the end should reasonably determinethe means, 
it would seem natural that, in the arrangement of the 
Work, all which relates to 7Za£ should have precedency. 
Nevertheless, I mean to invert this order, and for the 
following reason: All that part of the means, which 
are so entirely determined by the enü as to presuppose 
its full and circumstantial development, may be con- 
cluded specially restricted to that individual*end. In 
proportion to this restriction they will, therefore, be of 
Narrow application, and are best treated in direct con- 
hection, and concurrently with the object to which 
they are thus appropriated. On the other hand, those 
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means or instruments of thought, which are sufficiently 
complex and important to claim a separate attention to 
themselves, are usually of such large and extensive use 
that they belong indifferently to all schemes of study, 
and may safely be premised in any plan, however novel 
in its principles or peculiar in its tendencies. What 
are these general instruments of study? According 
to my view they are three: first, Logic; secondly, 
Languages ; thirdly, Arts of Memory. With respect 
to these, it is not necessary that any special end should 
be previously given. Be his end what it may, every 
student must have thoughts to arrange, knowledge to 
transplant, and facts to record. Means which are thus 
universally requisite may safely have precedency of the 
end; and it will not be a preposterGus order if I 
dedicate my first three letters to the several subjects of 
Logic, Languages, and Arts of Memory, which will 
compose one half of my scheme, leaving to the other 
half the task of unfolding the course of study for which 
these instruments will be available. 

Having thus settled the arrangement, and implicitly, 
therefore, settled in part the idea or razio of my scheme, 
I shall go on to add what may be necessary to confine 
your expectations to the right track, and prevent them 
from going above or below the true character of the 
mark I aim at. Y'profess, then, to attempt something 
much higher than merely directions for a course of 
reading. "Not that such a work might not be of 
eminent service; and in particular at this time, and 
with a constant adaptation to the case of rich men, not 
literary, I am of opinion that no more useful book 
could be executed than a Series Of letters (addressed, 
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for example, to country gentlemen, merchants, etc.) on 
the formájion of a library. ‘The uses of such a treatise, 
however, are not those which I contemplate; for, 
either it would presume and refer to a plan of study 
already settled—and in that light it is a mere comple- 
ment of the plan I propose to execute—or else it would 
attempt to /zzo/ve a plan of study in the course of 
reading suggested; and //a? would be neither more 
nor less than to do zz concreto, what it is far more con- 
venient, as well as more philosophical, to do (as I am 
now going to do), directly and i abstracto. A mere 
course of reading, therefore, is much below what I 
propose ; on the other hand, an organon of the human 
understanding is as much above it. Such a work is a 
labour for a life; that is to say, though it may take up 
but a small part of every day, yet could it in no other 
Way accumulate its materials than by keeping the mind 
everlastingly on the watch to seize upon such notices 
as may arise daily throughout a life under the favour 
ofaccident or occasion. Forty years are not too large 
a period for such a work; and my present work, how- 
ever maturely meditated, must be executed with 
rapidity. Here, in fact, I do but sketch or trace in. 
outline (uc Zv rury mephaßew) what there it would be- 
come my duty to develope, to fill up in detail, to apply, 
and to illustrate on the most extenSive scale. After 
having attempted in my first part to put you in 
Possession of the best method for acquiring the instru- 
ments of study ; and, with respect to logic in particular, 
having directed a philosophic light upon its true mean- 
ing and purpose, with the hope of extinguishing that 

` anarchy of errors which have possessed this ground 
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from the time of Lord Bacon to the moment at which 
I write, —I then, in the second division, aagress my- 
self to the question of ends. Upon which worddet me 
distinguish: upon ends, in an absolute sense, as ulti- 
mate ends, it is presumption in any man to offer 
counsel to another of matureage. Advice of that sort, 
given under whatever hollow pretences of kindness, is 
to be looked upon as arrogance in the most repulsive 
shape ; and to be rejected with that sort of summary 
disdain, which any man not of servile nature would 
testify towards him who should attempt to influence 
his choice of a wife. A student of mature age must be 
presumed to be best acquainted with his own talents 
and his own intellectual infirmities, with his “forte” 
and his “foible,” with his own forme? experience of 
failure or Success, and with the direction in which his 
inclinations point. Far be it from me to violate by 
the spirit of my counsels a pride so reasonable, which, 
in truth, I hold sacred, My scheme takes an humbler 
ground. Zds, indeed, in a secondary sense, the 
latter half professes to deal with ; but such ends as, 
though bearing that character in relation to what is 
purely and merely instrumental, yet again become 
means in relation to ends absolutely so called. ‘The 
final application of your powers and knowledge it is 
for yourself only*to determine ; my pretensions in 
regard to that election are limited to this, —that I pro- 
fess to place you on a Vantage ground from which you 
may determine more wisely, by.determining from a 
higher point of survey. My purpose is not to map 
the whole course of your journey, but to serve as you 
guide to that station at which you may be able to lay 
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down your future route for yourself. The former half 
of my Nr I have already described to you ; the latter 
half endeavours to construct such a system of study as 
Shall combine these two advantages: 1. Systematic 
unity; that is, such a principle of zzerza? connection, 
as that the several parts of the plan shall furnish assist- 
anceinterchangeably. 2. The largest possible compass 
of external relations. Some empires, you know, are 
built for growth ; others are essentially improgressive, 
but are built for duration, on some principle of strong 
internal cohesion. Systems of knowledge, however, 
and schemes of study, should propose both ends : they 
should take their foundations broad and deep, 


And lay great bases for eternity, 
o 


Which is the surest key to internal and systematic con- 
nection ; and, secondly, they should provide for future 
gtowth and accretion, regarding all knowledge as a 
nucleus and centre of accumulation for other know- 
ledge. It is on this latter principle, by the way, that 
the system of education in our public schools, however 
otherwise defective, is justly held superior to the 
Specious noyelties of our suburban academies ; for it 
1S more radical, and adapted to a larger superstructure. 
Such, I say, is the character of my scheme; and, by 
the very act of claiming for it, as one of its benefits, 
that it leaves you'in the centre of large and comprehen- 
Sive relations to other parts of knowledge,,it is pretty 
apparent that I dg not presume to suggest in what 
direction of these manifold relations you should after- 
Wardsadvance; ¢/at,as I havenow sufficiently explained, 
Will be left to your own self-knowledge ; but to your 
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self-knowledge illumined at the point where I leave 
you by that other knowledge which my schemiapf study 
professes to communicate, T 
From this general outline of. my own plan, I am led 
by an easy transition to a question of yours, respecting 
the merits of the most celebrated amongst those who 
have trod the same ground in past times. Pxcepuug 
only a little treatise of Erasmus, * De Ratione Studii,’ 
all the essays on this subject by eminent continental 
writers appeared in the seventeenth century ; and, of 
these, a large Majority before the year 1640. They 
were universally written in Latin; and, the Latin 


gene: 


that of Joachim Forz Ringelberg, “On the Method of Study ” 
oks which have been 
Sands haye), but by 
malady ; and, omitting a fey instances of a; 


it is highly affecting. * It appears that th 
thirty years of age at the date of his book, 
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better notion of their true place and relation to the 
class of orks of which you are in search of, than by 
an analogy drawn from the idea of didactic poetry, as 
it exists in the Roman literature and our own. So 
thoroughly is this sometimes misunderstood, that I 
have seen it insisted on as a merit in a didactic poem, 
that the art which it professed to deliver might be 
learned and practised in all its technicalities, without 
other assistance than that which the poem supplied. 
But, had this been true, so far from being a praise, it 
would instantly have degraded the poem from its rank 
as a work among the products of Fine Arts ; /?so Sacto, 
such a poem would have settled down from that high 
intellectual rank into the ignoble pretensions of me- 
chanic art, in» which the metre, and the style which 
metre introduces, would immediately have lost their 
justification. The true idea of didactic poetry is this : 


gravel—according to his belief, incurably; and much of the book 
Was actually written in darkness (on waxen tablets, or on wooden 
tablets, with a stylus formed of charred bones), during the sleep- 
less nights of pain consequent upon his disease. ** JEtas abiit," 
Says he, *'reditura nunquam—Ah ! nunquam reditura! Tametsi 
&nnum nunc solum trigesimum ago, spem tamen ademit calculi 
morbus.” And again: ‘ Sic interim meditantem calculi premunt, 
ut gravi ipsa dolore mcereat mens, et plerumque noctes abducat 
Msomnes angor." Towards the end it is that he states the re- 
markable: circumstances under which the, book was composed. 
* Bonam partem libri hujus in tenebris scripsi, quando somnus 
me ob calculi dolorem reliquerat; idque quum sol adversa nobis 
figeret vestigia, nocte vagante in medio coclo. Deerat lumen; 
Verum tabulas habeo, quibus etiam in tenebris utor.” It is 
Singular that so interestifig a book should nowhere have been 
noticed to my knowledge in English literature, except, indeed, 
in a slight and inaccurate way, by Dr. Vicesimus Knox, in his 
Winter Evening Lucubrations. 
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either the poet selects an art which furnishes the REE 
sion for a series of picturesque exhibitions (us Virgil, 
Dyer, etc.) ; and, in that case, it is true that he derives 
part of his power from the art which he delivers 3 nog 
however, from what is essential to the art, but from its 
accidents and adjuncts. Either he does this, or else 
(as is the case with Lord Roscommon, Pope, etc.), so 
far from seeking in his subject for any part of the 
power, he seeks in that only for the resistance with 
which he contends by means of the power derived 
from the verse and the artifices of style. To one case 
or other of this alternative all didactic poems are 
reducible ; and, allowing for the differences of rhetoric 
and poetry, the same ideal must have presided in the 
composition of the various essays of the seventeenth 
century, addressed to students j the subject was felt to 
be austere and unattractive, 
lastic ; it was the ambition of 
show that they could present 
and that under their treatment the subject might be- 
come interesting to the reader, as an arena, upon which 
skill was exhibited, baffling or evading difficulties, even 
at the price of all benefit to the anxious and earnest 
disciple. Spartam nactus es, was their motto, Aanc 
exorna ; and, like Cicero, in his Idea of an Orator, with 
relation to the practical duties j or Lord Shaftesbury, 
with relation to the accurate knowledge of the academic 
philosoplsy, they must be supposed deliberately to have 
made a selection from the arts or,doctrines before them, 
for the sake of a beautiful composition which should pre- 
Serve all its parts in harmony, and only secondarily (if at 
all) to have regarded the interests of the student. By all 
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of them the invitation held out was not so much Zz- 
docti discant, as Ament meminisse periti. 

Insour own country there have been numerous 
‘t letters," etc., on this interesting subject; but not one 
that has laid any hold on the public mind, except the 
two works by Dr. Watts, especially that upon the 
"Improvement of the Mind." Being the most im- 
becile of books, it must have owed its success—1. 
To the sectarian zeal of his party in religion,—his 
fellows and his followers; 2. To the fact of its having 
gained for its author, from two Scotch universities, the 
highest degree they could bestow; 3. To the dis- 
tinguished honour of having been adopted as a lecture- 
book (q. as an examination-book ?) by both English 
universities; 4. To the extravagant praise of Dr. John- 
Son, amongst whose infirmities it was to praise warmly 
when he was flattered by the sense of his own great 
superiority in powers and knowledge. Dr. Johnson 
supposes it to have been modelled on Locke’s ** Con- 
duct of the Understanding; but surely this is as 
ludierous as to charge upon Silence any elaborate 
imitation of Mr. Justice Shallow. That Silence may 
have borrowed from another man half of a joke, or 
echoed the roar of his laughter, is possible; but of any 
more grave or laborious attempts to rob he stands 
ludicrouslyeacquitted by the exemiplary imbecility of 
his nature. No; Dr. Watts did not steal from Mr. 
Locke ; in matters of dulness a man is easily original ; 
and I suppose that even Feeble or Shallow might have 
had credit for the effort necessary tO the following 
counsels, taken at random from Dr. Watts, at the page 
where the book has happened to fall open. 
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1. Get a distinct and comprehensive know! 2dge of 
the subject which you treat of 3 survey it on mi sides, 
and make yourself perfect master of it; then (then: what 
then ?—Think of Feeble making an inference. Well, 
“then ”) you will have all the sentiments that relate to 
it in your view; 2. Be well skilled in the language 
which you speak ; 3. Acquire a variety of words, a 
copia verborum. Let your memory be rich in synony- 
mous terms, p. 228, edit, 1817. 

Well done, most magnanimous Feeble! Such coun- 
sels I suppose that any man might have produced, and 
you will not wish to see criticised. Let me rather in- 
quire, what common defect it is which has made the 
works of much more ingenious men, and in particular 
that of Locke, utterly useless for the end proposed. 
The error in these books is the Same which occurs in 


ade them more or less 


derstandings, or'the moral valuation of actions, and as 
I repeat that the delusion here alluded to has affected 
both equally (so far as they can be affected by the 
book written Professedly to assist them), it may be 
ines in exposing it. I 


T proposition ; there is, 

Thákes it impossible to 

err; but you will haye no need of 77g; if you once 

apprehend the. rationale of a syllogism in the light 

under which I will here place it. In every syllogism 
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one of-the two premises (the major) lays down a tule, 
under which rule the other (the minor) brings the 
subject of your argument as a particular case. The 
minor is, therefore, distinguished from the major by 
an act of the judgment namely, a subsumption of a 
special case under a rule. Now consider how this 
applies to morals: here the conscience supplies the 
general rule, or major proposition, and about this 
there is no question ; but, to bring the special case of 
conduct, which is the subject of your inquiry, under 
this general rule ; here first commences the difficulty, 
and just upon this point are ethical treatises for the 
most part silent. Accordingly, no man thinks of con- 
sulting them for his direction under any moral per- 
plexities ; if He reads them at all, it is for the gratifica- 
tion of his understanding in surveying the order and 
relation amongst the several members of a system; 
never for the information of his moral judgment. 

For any practical use in that way, a caswistry, that 
isa subsumption of the cases most frequently recurring 
in ordinary life, should be combined with the system 
of moral principles '—the latter supplying the major 

1 Accordingly, our fashionable moral practitioner for this 
generation, Dr. Paley, who prescribes for the consciences of both 
universities, and, indeed, of most respectable householders, has 
introduced a good deal of casuistry into his work, though not 
under that hame. In England there is an aversion to the mere 
Name, founded partly on this, that casuistry has been most 
cultivated by Roman Catholic divines, and too “much with a 


view to an indulgent and dispensing morality ; and partly on the 


excessive subdivision and hair-splitting of cases; which tends to 
the infinite injury of morals, by perplexing and tumpeng with 
the conscience, and by presuming morality to be above the 


powers of any but the subtlest minds. All this, however, is but 
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(or normal) proposition 3 the former supplying the 
minor proposition, which brings the special case under 
the rule. With the help of this explanation, yor will 
easily understand on what Principle I venture to de- 
nounce, as unprofitable, the whole class of books 
written on the model of Locke’s “Conduct of the 
Understanding.” According to Locke, the student is 
not to hurry, but again not to loiter; not to be too 
precipitate, nor yet too hesitating ; not to be too con- 
fiding, but far less too Suspicious ; not too obstinate in 
his own opinions, yet again (for the love of God !) not 
too resigned to those of others ; not too general in his 
divisions, but (as he regards his own soul) not too 
minute, etc., etc, r 

But surely no man, bent on the improvement of his 
faculties, was ever guilty of these: errors under these 
names, that is, knowingly and deliberately. If he is 
so at all, it is either that he has not reflected on his 
Own method, or that, having done so, he has allowed 
himself in the act or habit offending t 


hese rules on a 
false view of its tendency and charact 


other, no Practica) 
daily life. Of this, on a fi 
ative proof, Meantime let it Suffice to o 
i a things, is a Perpetual casuistry; in 
which an immemorial usage, a former decision of the court, or 
Positive statute, furnishes the major Proposition; and the judg- 
ment of the jury, enlightened by the knowledge of the bench, 
furnishes the minor or casuistical Proposition, 
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adopted for himself, it has yet been possible for him, 
by an erroneous judgment, to take up an act or habit 
unde; the rule, which with better advice he would 
have excluded; which advice is exactly what Mr. 
Locke has—xof given. Over and above all this, the 
method of the book is aphoristic ; and, as might be 
expected from that method, without a plan ; and which 
is partly the cause and partly the consequence of 
having a plan without foundation, 

This word foundation leads me to one remark sug- 
gested by your letter; and with that I shall conclude 
my own. When I spoke above of the student's taking 
his foundations broad and deep, I had my eye chiefly 
on the corner-stones of strong-built knowledge, namely, 
on logic ; on d proper choice of languages ; on a par- 
ticular part of whateis called metaphysics ; and on 
mathematics. Now you allege (I suppose upon occa- 
Sion of my references to mathematics in my last letter) 
that you have no “genius” for mathematics ; and you 
Speak with the usual awe (pavor attonitorum) of the 
Supposed ‘“‘ profundity” of intellect necessary to a 
great progress in this direction. Be assured that you 
are in utter error, though it be an error all but universal. 
In mathematics, upon two irresistible arguments which 
I shall set in a clear light, when I come to explain the 
Procedure pf the mind with regatd to that sort of 
evidence, and that sort of investigation, there can be 
no subtlety; all minds are levelled except*as to the 
rapidity of the courses and, from the entire absence of 
all those acts of mind which do really imply profundity 
Of intellect, it is a.question whether an idiot might not 
- be made an excellent mathematician. Listen not to 
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the romantic notions of the world on this subject; 
above all, listen not to mathematicians. Mathemati- 
cians, as mathematicians, have no business witl, the 
question. It is one thing to understand mathematics ; 
another, and far different, to understand the philosophy 
of mathematics. With respect to this, it is memorable, 
that in no one of the great philosophical questions 
which the ascent of mathematics has from time to 
time brought up above the horizon of our speculative 
view, has any mathematician who was merely such 
(however eminent) had depth of intellect adequate to 
its solution, without insisting on the absurdities pub- 
lished by mathematicians, on the philosophy of the 
infinite, since that notion was introduced into mathe- 
matics, or on the fruitless attempts of all but a meta- 
physician to settle the strife between the conflicting 
modes of valuing living forces ;—I need only ask what 


English or French mathematician has been able to 


exhibit the notion of negative quantities, in a theory 
endurable even to a pop 


ular philosophy, or which has 
commanded any assent? Or again, what Algebra is 
there existing which does not contain a false and ludi- 
crous account of the procedure in that science, as 


contrasted with the procedure in geometry? But, not 


to trouble you with more of these cases 80 opprobrious 
to mathematicians, 


lay this to heart, that mathematics 
are very easy and very important ; they are, in fact, 
the organ of one large division of human knowledge. 
And, as it is of consequence thát' you should lose no 
time by waiting for my letter on that subject, let me 
forestall so much of it as to advise that you would im- 


mediately commence with Euclid ; reading those eight 
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books of the Elements which are usually read, and the 
Data. If you should go no further, so much geometry 
will be useful and delightful ; and so much, by reading 
for two hours a day, you will easily accomplish in 
about thirteen weeks, that is, one quarter of a year. 


LETTER III. 
ON LANGUAGES, 


My DEAR Sir,—In my three following letters I am to 
consider, rst, Languages; 2nd, Logic; Arts of Memory; 
not as parts of knowledge sought or valued on their 
own account, but simply as the most general amongst 
the means and instruments of the studént, estimated 
therefore with a reference to tke number and im- 
portance of the ends which they further, and fairly to 
be presumed in all schemes of self-improvement liber- 
ally planned. In this letter I will speak of languages; 
my thoughts, and a twenty years! experience as a 
student, having furnished me With some hints that 
may be useful in determining your choice, where 
choice is at first sight so difficult, and the evils of an 
Erroneous choice so great, 

On this Babel of an earth which you and I inhabit, 
there are said to be about three thousand. languages 
and jargons. Of nearly five hundred you will find a 
specimen ifi the “Mithridates” of Adelung, andin some 
other German works of more moderate bulk. The 


4 Especially one, whose title I fo 
completer of the « Mithridates,” after Adelung’s death. By the 
way, for the sake of the merely English reader, it may be well 
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final purposes of this vast engine for separating nations 
it is not difficult in part to perceive; and it is presum- 
able that those purposes have been nearly fulfilled ; 
since there can be little doubt that within the next two 
centuries all the barbarous languages of the earth (that 
is, those without a literature) will be one after one 
strangled and exterminated byfour European languages, 
namely, the English, the Spanish, the Portuguese, and 
the Russian. Central Africa, and ¢/a¢ only, can resist 
the momentum of civilization for a longer period. 
Now, languages are sometimes studied, not as a key to 
50 many bodies of literature, but as an object fer se, 
for example, by Sir William Jones, Dr. Leyden, etc.; 
and where the researches are conducted with the 
enthusiasm and the sagacity of the late extraordinary 
Professor of Orientg! Languages in Edinburgh, Dr. 
Alexander Murray, it is impossible to withhold one's 
admiration; Ze had a theory, and distinct purposes, 
which shed light upon his paths that are else “as dark 
as Erebus.” Such labours conducted in such a spirit 
must be important, if the eldest records of the human 
race be important; for the affinities of language 
furnish the main clue for ascending, through the 
labyrinths of nations, to their earliest origins and 
Connections. To a professed linguist, therefore, the 
natural advice would be—examiné the is of = 
many languages as possible ; gather as many ousan 
to mention that the “Mithridates” is so called with an allusion to 
the great king of that name contemporary with Sylla, Lucullus, 
ctc., of whom the tradition was, that in an immense polyglot 
army, composed from a great variety of nations, he could talk to 
every soldier in his own language. 
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specimens as possible into your hortus siccus, beginning 
with the eldest forms of the Teutonic, namely, the 
Visigothic and the Icelandic, for which the aids ren- 
dered by modern learning are immense. To a professed 
philologist, I say, the natural advice would be this. 
But to you, who have no such purposes, and whom I 
suppose to wish for languages simply as avenues to 
literature not otherwise accessible, I will frankly say, 
start from this principle—that the act of learning a 
language is in itself an evil ; and so frame your selection 
of languages that the largest possible body of literature 
available for your Purposes shall be laid open to you at 
the least possible price of time and mental energy 
squandered in this direction, I say this with some 
earnestness. For I will not conceal frora you that one 
of the habits most unfavourable to the growth and 
sincere culture of the intellect in our day, is the facility 
with which men surrender themselves to the barren 
and ungenial labour of language-learning. Unless 
balanced by studies that give more exercise, more 
excitement, and more aliment to the faculties, I am 
convinced, by all I have observed, that this practice is 
the dry rot of the human mind. How should it be 
otherwise? The act of learning a science is good, not 
only for the knowledge which results, but for the 
exercise which attcnds it ; the energies which the 
learner 1s obliged to put forth are true “intellectual 
energies, and his very errors are full of instruction. 
He fails to construct some leading idea, or he even 
misconstructs it; he places himself in a false position 
with respect to certain Propositions ; views them from 
a false centre ; makes a false or an imperfect antithesis; 
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$ 
apprehends a definition with insufficient rigour ; or fails 
in his use of it to keep it self-consistent. These anda 
thousand other errors are met bya thousand appropriate 
resources—all of a true intellectual character; compar- 
ing, combining, distinguishing, generalizing, subdivid- 
ing, acts of abstraction and evolution, of synthesis and 
analysis, until the most torpid minds are ventilated, 
and healthily excited by this introversion of the faculties 
upon themselves. But, in the study of language (with 
an exception, however, to a certain extent, in favour 
of Latin and Greek, which I shall notice hereafter), 
nothing of all this can take place, and for one simple 
reason—that all is arbitrary. Wherever there is a law 
and system, wherever there is relation and correspond- 
ence of parts; the intellect will make its way—will 
interfuse amongst the, dry bones the blood and pulses 
of life, and create “a soul under the ribs of death.” 
But whatsoever is arbitrary and conventional—which 
yields no reason why it should be this way rather than 
that, obeying no theory or law—must, by its lifeless 
forms, kill and mortify the action of the intellect. If 
this be true, it becomes every student to keep watch 
upon himself, that he does not, upon any light tempta- 
tion, allow himself an overbalance of study in this 
direction ; for the temptations to such an excess, which 
in our days are more powerful thar? formerly, are at all 
times too powerful. Of all the weapons in the armoury 
of the scholar, none is so showy or so captivating to 
Commonplace minds gs skill in languages. Vanity is, 
therefore, one cause of the undue application to lan- 
guages. A second is the national fasion. What nation 
» but ourselves ever made the language of its eternal 
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fendi an essential part of even a decent education pd 
What should we think of Roman policy, if, during the 
Second Punic War, the Carthaginian language had 
been taught asa matter of course to the children of 
every Roman citizen? But a third cause, which 1 
believe has more efficacy than either of the former, is 
mere /evity—the simple fact of being unballasted by 
any sufficient weight of plan or settled purpose to D 
sent a counterpoise to the slightest momentum this 
way or that, arising from any impulse of accident or 
personal caprice. When there is no resistance, a breath 
of air will be sufficient to determine the motion. I 
remember once that, happening to. spend an autumn at 
Ilfracombe, on the west coast of Devonshire, I found 
all the young ladies whom I knew busily employed on 
the study of marine botany. On the opposite shore of 
the channel, in all the South Welsh ports of Tenby; 
etc., they were no less busy upon conchology. In 
neither case from any previous love of the science, but 
simply availing themselves of their local advantages: 
Now, herea man must have been truly ill-natured to 
laugh ; forthe studies were in both instances beautiful. 
A love for it was created, if it had not pre-existed ; and, 
to women and young women, the very absence of all 
austere unity of purpose and self-determination NES 
becoming and graceful. Yet, when this same levity 


! See thé advertisements of the humblest schools 
however low the price of tuition, 


to enter as a principal branch of 
fact I may add, that even twelve 
French circulating libraries in Loi 
in a humble rank. 


;in which; 
etc. is fixed, French never vn 
the course of study. To whic 

or fifteen years ago I have per 
ndon chiefly supported by people 
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and liability to casual impulses come forward in the 
acts and purposes of a man, I must own that I haye 
often, been unable to check myself in something like a 
contemptuous feeling ; nor should I wish to check my- 
self, but for remembering how many men of energetic 
minds constantly give way to slight and inadequate 
motives, simply for want of being summoned to any 
anxious reviews of their own conduct. How many 
cases have I known where a particular study—as, sup- 
pose, of the Hartleian philosophy — was pursued 
throughout a whole college simply because a man of 
talents had talked of it in the junior common-room ? 
How many where a book became popular because it 
had been mentioned in the House of Commons? How 
many where aman resolved to learn Welsh because he 
was spending a month or two at Barmouth ? or Italian, 
because he had found a Milan series of the poets in 
his aunt’s library? or the violin, because he had bought 
a fine one at an auction ? 

: In 1808-9 you must well remember what a strong 
Impulse the opening of the Peninsular War communi- 
cated to our current literature. The presses of London 
and the provinces teemed with editions of Spanish 
books, dictionaries, and grammars ; and the motions 
Of the British armies were accompanied by a corre- 
Sponding activity among British compositors. From 
the just interest which is now renewed in Spanish 
affairs, I suppose something of the same "scene will 
recur. Now, for my-own part, though undoubtedly I 
would, for the sake of Calderon alone (judging of him 
through a German translation), most willingly study the 
Spanish literature (if I had leisure), yet I should be 
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Echecs to do so upon the irrelevant and occasional 
summons of an interesting situation in Spanish affairs. 
I should feel that by such an act I confessed a want 
of pre-occupation in my mind, a want of self-origination 
in my plans, an inertness of will, which, above all things, 
I do and ought to detest. If it were right for me (right, 
I mean, in relation to my previous scheme of study) to 
have dedicated a portion of my life to the Spanish 
literature, it must have been right before the Spanish 
politics took an interesting aspect. If it were not right, 
it could not become so upon a Suggestion so purely 
verbal as the recurrence of the word Spanish in the 
London journals. This, I am sure, you will interpret 
candidly. I am not Supposing you less furnished with 
powers of self-determination than myself. I have no 
personal allusion or exception ; -but I suppose every 
man liable to be acted on unduly, or by inadequate 
impulses, so long as he is not possessed by some plan 
that may steady that levity of nature which is implied 
in the mere state of indifference to all settled plans. 
This levity, in our days, meets with an accidental ally 
in the extraordinary facilities for studying languages in 
the shape of elementary books 3 Which facilities of 
themselves form a fourth cause of the disproportionate 
study given to languages. But a fifth cause occurs 
to me, of a less selfish and indolent character than any 
of the preceding ; and, as it seems to me hardly 
possible that it should not influence you more or less 
to make your choice of languages too large and com- 
prehensive, I shall tell you, from my own case, what 
may be sufficient to set you on your guard against too 
much indulgence to a feeling in itself just and natural. 
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In my youthful days, I never entered a great library, 
suppose of one hundred thousand volumes, but my 
_predominant feeling was one of pain and disturbance 
of mind,—not much unlike that which drew tears 
from Xerxes, on viewing his immense army, and 
reflecting that in one hundred years not one soul 
would remain alive. To me, with respect to the books, 
the same effect would be brought about by my own 
death. Here, said I, are one hundred thousand books, 
the worst of them capable of giving me some pleasure 
and instruction ; and before I can have had time to 
extract the honey from one-twentieth of this hive, in 
all likelihood I shall be summoned away. This 
thought, I am sure, must have often occurred to your- 
self; and you^may judge how much it was aggravated 
when I found that, subtracting all merely professional 
books— books of reference, as dictionaries, etc.—from 
the universal library of Europe, there would still remain 
à total of not less than twelve hundred thousand books 
Over and above what the presses of Europe are still 
disemboguing into the ocean of literature, many of 
them immense folios or quartos. Now, I had been 
told by an eminent English author, that, with respect 
to one single work, namely, the “ History of Thuanus," 
a calculation had been made by a, Portuguese monk, 
Which showed that barely to read over the words (and 
allowing no time for reflection) would require three 
years? labour, at the rate of (I think) three hours a day. 
Further, I had myself ascertained that to read a duo- 
decimo volume, in prose, of four hundred pages—all 
skipping being barred, and the rapid reading which be- 
longs to the vulgar interest of a novel—was a very 
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sufficient work for one day. Consequently, three 
hundred and sixty-five per annum—that is (with a very 
small allowance for the claims of life on one’s own 
account and that of one’s friends), one thousand for 
every triennium ; that is, ten thousand for thirty years 
—will be as much as a man who lives for that only 
can hope to accomplish. From the age of twenty to 
eighty, therefore—if a man were so unhappy as to live 
to eighty—the utmost he could hope to travel through 
would be twenty thousand volumes—a number not, 
perhaps, above five per cent. of what the mere current 
literature would accumulate in that period of years. 
Now, from this amount of twenty thousand make a 
deduction on account of books of larger size, books to 
be studied and books to be read slowly and many 
times over (as all works in which» the composition is a 
principal part of their pretensions),—allow a fair dis- 
count for such deductions, and the twenty thousand 
will perhaps shrink to eight or five thousand. All this 
arithmetical statement you must not conceive to relate 
to any fanciful case of misery. No; I protest to you 
that I speak of as real a case of suffering as ever can 
have existed. And it soon increased ; for the same 
panic seized upon me with respect to the works of art. 
I found that I had Do chance of hearing the twenty- 
five thousandth part of the music that had been 
produced. And so of other arts, Nor was this all ; 
for, happeriing to Say to myself, one night as I entered 
a long street, “I shall never see-the one thousandth 
part of the people who are living in this single street,” 
it occurred to me that every man and woman was à 
most interesting book, if one knew how to read them. 
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Here opened upon me a new world of misery; for, if 
books and works of art existed by millions, men existed 
by hundreds of millions. Nay, even if it had been 
possible for me to know all of my own generation, yet, 
like Dr. Faustus, who desired to see “ Helen of Greece,” 
I should still have been dissatisfied ; for what was one 
generation to all that were past? Nay, my madness 
took yet a higher flight ; for I considered that I stood 
on a little isthmus of time, which connected the two 
great worlds, the past and the future. I stood in equal 
relation to both; I asked for admittance to one as 
much as to the other. Even if a necromancer could 
have brought up the great men of the seventeenth 
century, I should have said, “ What good does all this 
do me? Where are those of the twentieth century?” 
—and so onward!, In short, I never turned my 
thoughts this way but I fell into a downright mid- 
summer madness. I could not enjoy what I had,— 
craving for that which I had not, and could not have ; 
was thirsty, like Tantalus, in the midst of waters ; even 
when using my present wealth, thought only of its 
perishableness ; and “wept to have what I so feared 
to lose.” But all this, you will say, was, by my own 
admission, “ madness." Madness, I grant; but such 
a madness! not as lunatics suffer ; no hallucination of 
the brain; but a madness like “that of misers,—the 
usurpation and despotism of one feeling, natural in 
itself, but travelling into an excess, which at last upset 
all which should ,have balanced it, And I must 
assert that, with allowance for difference of degrees, no 
madness is more common. Many of those who give 
themselves up to the study of languages do so under 
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the same disease which I have described ; and, if. they 
do not carry it on to the same extremity of wretched- 
ness, it is because they are not so logical, and so con- 
sistent in their madness, as I was. 

Under our present enormous accumulation of books, 
I do affirm that a miserable distraction of choice 
(which is the germ of such a madness) must be very 
generally incident to the times 3 that the symptoms of 
it are, in fact, very prevalent; and that one of the 
chief symptoms is an enormous “gluttonism” for 
books, and for adding language to language ; and in 
this way it is that literature becomes much more a 
source of torment than of pleasure. Nay, I will go 
further, and will Say that, of many who escape this 
disease, some owe their Privilege simply to the narrow- 
ness of their minds, and contracted range of their 
sympathies with literature, which, enlarged, they would 
soon lose it, Others, again, owe it to their situation ; 
as, for instance, in a Country town, where books being 
few, a man can use up all his materials ; his appetite 
is unpalled, and he is grateful for the loan of a MS., 
ctc. But bring him up to London ; show him the 
waggon-loads of unused stores which he is at liberty to 
work up; tell him that these even are but a trifle, 
perhaps, to what he may find in the libraries of Paris, 
Dresden, Milan, etc% of teligious houses, of English 
noblemen, etc.,—and this Same man who came up to 


pleasure of feeling himself master of his materials ; he 
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is degraded into their slave. Perhaps I.dwell too 
much on this subject; but allow me, before I leave it, 
to illustrate what I have said by the case of two 
eminent literati, who are at this moment exhibiting 
themselves as a couple of figurantes (if I may so say) 
on the stage of Europe, and who have sacrificed their 
own happiness and dignity of mind to the very mad- 
ness I have been describing ; or, if not, to the far more 
selfish passion for notoriety and ostentatious display. 
The men I mean are F. Bouterwek, and Frederick 
Schlegel, better known to the English public as the 
friend of Madame de Staél. 

The history of the first is somewhat ludicrous. 
Coming upon the stage at a time when Kant possessed 
the national mind of Germany, he thought it would be 
à good speculation not to fall into the train of the 
philosopher, but to open a sort of chapel of dissent. 
He saw no reason why men should not swear by 
Bouterwek, as well as by Kant: and, connecting this 
fact with the subsequent confession of Bouterwek, that 
he was in reality playing off a conscious hoax, it is 
laughable to mention, that for a time he absolutely 
found some followers—who worshipped him, but 
suspiciously and provisionally. Unfortunately, however, 
as he had no leisure or ability to understand Kant, he 
was obliged to adopt Dr. Priestly’s plan of revoking 
and cancelling irl every successive work all his former 
Works, as false, pestilent, and heretical. a This upset 
him. The philosopher was unfrocked; and in that 
line of business he found himself bankrupt. At this 
crisis things looked ill. However, being young, he 
pleaded his tender years. George Barnwell and others 
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had been led astray as well as himself, by keeping bad 
company: he had now quitted all connection with 
metaphysics ; and begged to inform the public that he 
had opened an entirely new concern for criticism in 
all its branches. He kept his word ; he left off hoax- 
ing, and applied himself to a respectable line of 
business. 

The fruits of his labours were a history, in. twelve 
volumes, of modern literature from the end of the 
thirteenth century. Of this work I have examined all 
that I pretend to judge of, namely, the two sections relat- 
ing to the German and the English literature ; and, not 
to do him injustice, if it professed to be no more than a 
bibliographical record of books, it is executed with a 
very laudable care and fidelity. But imagine to your- 
self the vast compass of his plan. He professes to 
give the history of—z. Spanish ; 2. Portuguese ; 3- 
English ; 4. German ; 5. French ; 6. Italian literature ; 
no sketch, observe, or abstract of them, but a full and 
formal history. Conceive, if you can, the monstrous 
and insane pretensions involved in such a scheme. 
At starting he had five languages to learn, besides the 
dialects of his own; not only so, but five languages, 
each through all its varieties for the space of half a 
millennium : English for instance, not merely of this 
day, but the English of Chaucer, of the Metrical 
Romances ; nay, even of Robert of Gloucester, in 1280. 
Next, the mere printed books (to'say nothing of the 
MSS.) in any one of these languages, to be read and 
meditated, as they ought to be by a historian of the 
literature, would have found full employment for 
twelve able-bodied men through an entire life. And 
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after all, when the materials were ready, the work of 
composition would be still to begin. Such were 
Bouterwek’s pretensions. As to Schlegel’s, who, with- 
out any more genius or originality, has much more 
talent,—his were still more extravagant, and were 
pushed to an extremity that must, I should think, at 
times disquiet his admirers with a feeling that all is 
not sound. For, though he did not profess to go so 
much into detail as Bouterwek, still his abstracts are 
represented as built on as much reading, though not 
directly quoted ; and to all that Bouterwek held forth 
in his promises Schlegel added, as a little bonus to his 
subscribers, r. Oriental literature ; 2. The Scandinavian 
literature ; 3. The Provencal literature ; and, for aught 
I know, a billion of things besides ; to say nothing of 
an active share in the current literature, as reviewer, 
magazinist, and author of all work. Now, the very 
history of these pretensions exposes their hollowness : 
to record them is to refute them. Knowing, as we all 
know, how many years it demands, and by what a 
leisurely and genial communication with their works it 
is that we can gain any deep intimacy with even a few 
great artists, such as Shakspere, Milton, or Euripides, 
how monstrous a fiction would that man force on our 
credulity, who tells us that he had read and weighed 
in the balances the total products" of human intellect 
dispersed through thirty languages fora period of three 
thousand years; and how gross 2 delusion does he 
practise upon his own mind who can persuade himself 
that it is reading to cram himself with words, the bare 
sense of which can hardly have time to glance, like 
> the lamps of a mail coach, upon his hurried and be- 
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wildered understanding! There is a picture at Oxford, 
which I saw when a boy, of an old man, with misery 
in his eye, in the act of copying a book ; and the story 
attached (I forget whether with any historic founda- 
tion) is that he was under a vow to copy out some 
great portion of the Bible before he allowed him- 
self (or was allowed) to eat. I dare say you know the 
picture; and perhaps I tell the Story wrong. How- 
ever, just such a man, and just so wo-begone, must 
this man of words appear when he is alone in his study ; 
with a frozen heart and a famished intellect ; and 
every now and then, Perhaps exclaiming with Alci- 
biades, “O ye Athenians! what a world of hardship 
I endure to obtain your applause!” So slightly is his 
knowledge worked into the texture of his mind, that I 


worthless ; being al 
with this difference, that Bouterwek’s are simply = o, 
being the mere rubbishy Sweepings from the works of 
literatuli long since defunct: but Schlegel's, agreeably 
to his natural haughtiness and superior talents, are bad 
in a positive Sense—being filled with such conceits, 
fancies, and fictions, as you would naturally expect 
from a clever man ‘talking about what he had never, 
in any true sense of the word, read. © genius of 


! The most disingenuous instan 
quaintance claimed with subject 
ignorant, are the numerous passages in which he speaks of philo- 
sophers, especially of Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Kant, In such 
cases his sentences are always must artificially and jesuitically 
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English good sense, keep any child of mine from ever 
sacrificing his peace and intellectual health to such a 
life of showy emptiness, of pretence, of noise, and of 
words ; and even with a view to the opinion of others, 
if it were worth while sacrificing very much to ¢hat, 
teach him how far more enviable is the reputation of 
having produced even one work, though but in a lower 
department of art, and which has given pleasure to 
myriads—(such, suppose, as “The Vicar of Wakefield”) 
—than to have lived in the wonderment of a gazing 
crowd, like a rope-dancer, or a posture-master, with 


one hand, and yet, on the other, to avoid committing himself by 
too much descent into particulars. So dangerous, however, is it 
for the ablest man to attempt speaking of what he does not 
understand, that, as a sailor will detect a landsman, however 
expert in the use of nautical diction, before he has uttered two 
Sentences, so, with all hig art and finesse, and speaking besides 
to questions of his own choosing, yet cannot Schlegel escape de- 
tection in any one instance when he has attempted to act the 
philosopher. Even where the thing said is not otherwise ob- 
Jectionable, it generally detects itself as the remark ofa novice, 
by addressing itself to something extra-essential in the philosophy, 
and which a true judge would have passed over as impertinent 
to the real business of the system. Of the ludicrous blunders 
Which inevitably arise in both Bouterwek and Schlegel, from 
hasty reading, or no reading at all, Inoted some curious instances 
in my pocket-book ; but, not having it with me, I shall mention 
two from memory. Bouterwek and Schlegel both would be 
highly offended, I suppose, if I were to doubt whether they had 
ever read the, ** Paradise Lost.” “O calumny, vile calumny ! We 
that haye given such fine criticisms upon it, not to have read it! 

Yes; but there is such a case in rerum naturé as thafof criticising 
a work which the critic had not even seen. Now, that Bouterwek 
had not read the “ Paradise Lost,” I think probable from this : 
Bodmer, during part of the first half of the last century, as is 
known to the students of German literature, was at the head of 
a party who supported the English literature against the French 
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the fame of incredible attainments that tend to no 
man’s pleasure, and which perish to the remembrance 
of all men as soon as their possessor is in his grave. 
Thus, at some risk of fatiguing you, I have en- 
deavoured to sharpen your attention to the extreme 
danger which threatens a self-instructor in the besetting 
temptations to an over-cultivation of languages; tempta- 
tions which, whether appealing to his vanity and love 
of ostentation, or to his craving for a: multifarious 
mastery over books, terminate in the same evil of sub- 
stituting a barren Study of words, which is, besides, the 
most lingering of all studies, for the healthy exercise 
of the intellect. Al] the great European poets, orators, 
and wits, are mentioned in a man’s hearing so often, 


party of the old dolt Gottsched. From some yore of Bodmer's, 
Bouterwek quotes with praise a passage which, from being in 
plain German Prose, he supposes to be Bodmer's, but which, un- 
fortunately, happens to be a passage in the ‘Paradise Lost,” and 
So memorable a passage that no one having once read it could 
have failed to recognize it. So much for Bouterwek, As to 


action of the ‘Paradise Lost? is, 
(Quoting from memory, and from a. memory some years old, I do 
not pretend to give thé^words, but this is the sense.) Now, face 
fanti viri, Milton did consider this, and has provided for it by a 
magnificent expedient, which a man who had read the ** Paradise 
Lost? would’have been likely to remember, namely by the Vision 
combined with the Narrative of the Archangel, in which his final 
restoration is made known to Adam ; without which, indeed, to 
Say nothing of Mr. Schlegel’s objection, the poem could not have 
closed with that repose necessary as the final impression of any 
great work of art. < 
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and so much discussion is constantly going on about 
their comparative merits, that a body of irritation and 
curiosity collects about these names, and unites with 
more legitimate feelings to persuade a man that it is 
necessary he Should read them all—each in his own 
language. In a celebrated satire (“The Pursuits of 
Literature”), much read in my youth, and which I my- 
self read about twenty-five years ago, I remember one 
counsel there addressed to young men, but, in fact, of 
universal application. “I call upon them,” said the 
author, “to dave to be ignorant of many things :" a 
wise counsel, and justly expressed ; for it requires much 
courage to forsake popular paths of knowledge, merely 
upon a conviction that they are not favourable to the 
ultimate ends “of knowledge. In you, however, that 
Sort of courage maybe presumed ; but how will you 
“dare to be ignorant ” of many things in opposition to 
the cravings of your own mind? Simply thus: destroy 
these false cravings by introducing a healthier state of 
the organ. A good scheme of study will soon show 
itself to be such by this one test—that it will exclude 
as powerfully as it will appropriate ; it will be a system 
of repulsion no less than of attraction ; once thoroughly 
possessed and occupied by the deep and genial 
pleasures of one truly intellectual pursuit, you will be 
easy and indifferent to all others "that had previously 
teased you with transient excitement ; Just as you will 
Sometimes see a man superficially irritated? as 1t were, 
With wandering fits-of liking for three or four women at 
Once, which he is absurd enough to call * being in 
love;" but, once profoundly in love (supposing him 
capable of being so), he never makes such a mistake 
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again, all his feelings after 7727 being absorbed iito a 
sublime unity. 

Now, without anticipating this scheme of stucy out 
of its place, yet in general you know whether your in- 
tentions lean most to science or to literature. For 
upon this decision revolves the whole motives which 
can determine your choice of. languages; as, for instance, 
if you are in quest of science or philosophy, no lan- 
guage in Europe at this day (unless the Turkish) is so 
slenderly furnished as the Spanish ; onthe other hand, 
for literature, I am disposed to think that after the 
English none is so wealthy (I mean in quality, not in 
quantity. Here, however, to prevent all mistakes, let 
me establish one necessary distinction. The word 
literature is a perpetual source of confusion, because it 
is used in two Senses, and those senses liable to be 
confounded with each other, In a philosophical use 
of the word, literature is the direct and adequate anti- 
thesis of books of knowledge. But, in a popular use, 
It is a mere term of convenience for expressing in- 
clusively the total books in a language. In this latter 
Sense, a dictionary, a grammar, a spelling-book, an 
almanac, a pharmacopceia, a Parliamentary report, a 
system of farriery, a treatise on billiards, the Court 
Calendar, etc., belong to the literature, But, in the 
philosophical Sense, not only would it be ludicrous to 


reckon these as parts of the literature, but even books 
of much higher P 


instance, books of Voyages and travels, 

books in which the matter to be c 

or form of its communication 

(“ornari res Ipsa negat, contenta doceri?) It is diffi- 
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cult+o construct the idea of “literature” with severe 
accuracy ; for it is a fine art—the supreme fine art, and 
liable, to the difficulties which attend such a subtle 
notion ; in fact, a severe construction of the idea must 
be the esu/? of a philosophical investigation into this 
subject, and cannot precede it. But, for the sake of 
obtaining some expression for literature that may 
answer our present purpose, let us throw the question 
into another form. I have said that the antithesis of 
literature is books of knowledge. Now, what is that 
antithesis to Anow/edge, which is here implicitly latent 
in the word literature? The vulgar antithesis is A/easure 
(* aut prodesse volunt, aut delectare poete ") Books, 
we are told, propose to zzs£zuc? or to amuse. Indeed! 
However, not to spend any words upon it, I suppose 
you will admit that this wretched antithesis will be of 
no service to us. And, by the way, let me remark to 
you, in this, as in other cases, how men by their own 
errors of understanding, by feeble thinking, and in- 
adequate distinctions, forge chains of meanness and 
servility for themselves. For, this miserable alternative 
being once admitted, observe what follows. In which 
class of books does the “Paradise Lost” stand? Among 
those which instruct, or those which amuse? Now, if 
à man answers among those which instruct, he lies ; 
for there is no instruction in it, nor could be in any 
great poem, according to the meaning which the word 
must bear in this distinction, unless it is méant that it 
should involve its owmantithesis. But if he says, *No; 
amongst those which amuse,” then what a beast must 
. he be to degrade, and in this way, what has done the 
' most of any human work to raise and dignify human 
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nature. But the truth is, you see that the idiot does 
not wish to degrade it; on the contrary, he would 
willingly tell a lie in its favour, if that would he ad- 
mitted ; but such is the miserable state of slavery to 
which he has reduced himself by his own puny dis- 
tinction ; for, as soon as he hops out of one of his little 
cells, he is under a necessity of hopping into the other. 
The true antithesis' to knowledge, in this case, is not 
Pleasure, but power. All that is literature seeks to 
communicate power ; all that is not literature, to com- 
municate knowledge. Now, if it be asked what is 
meant by communicating power, I, in my turn, would 
ask by what name a man would designate the case in 
which I should be made to feel vividly, and with a vital 
consciousness, emotions which ordinary life rarely or 


For which distinction, as for meet of the sound criticism 
on poetry, or any subject connected with it that I have ever met 
with, I must acknowledge my obligations to many years’ con- 
versation with Mr, Wordsworth. Upon this occasion it may be 


very different from the analytic one here introduced which, also, 
is due originally to Mr. Wordsworth, and will be found in no 
book before 1798; this is now become a regular slang term in 
London conversation. In reference to which, it is worth notice 
that a critic, speaking of the late Mr. Shelley, a year or two ago; 
in the most popular literary journal of the day, said, “It is 
alleged that there is péwer in Mr. Shelley's poetry; now, there 
can be no power shown in poetry, except bywriting good poems” 
(or words to that effect), Waiving, however, the question of 
Mr. Shelley'$ merits, so far is this rem 
the word was originally introduced expressly to provide for the 


Position, or from other causes, the stamina and matériel of good 
poetry as fine thinking and Passionate conceptions, could not be 
denied to exist, 
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never supplies occasions for exciting, and which had 
previously lain unwakened, and hardly within the dawn 
of consciousness—as myriads of modes of feelings are 
at this moment in every human mind for want of a 
poet to organize them? I say, when these inert and 
sleeping forms aze organized, when these possibilities 
are actualized, is this conscious and living possession 
of mine power, or what is it? 

When, in * King Lear,” the height, and depth, and 
breadth, of human passion is revealed to us, and, for 
the purposes of a sublime antagonism, is revealed in 
the weakness of an old man’s nature, and in one night 
two worlds of storm are brought face to face—the 
human world, and the world of physical nature— 
mirrors of each other, semi-choral antiphonies, strophe 
and antistrophe heaving with rival conyulsions, and 
with the double darkness of night and madness, when 
I am thus suddenly startled into a feeling of the infinity 
of the world within me, is this power, or what may I 
callit? Space, again, whatis it in most men's minds ? 
The lifeless form of the world without us, a postulate 
of the geometrician, with no more vitality or real exist- 
ence to their feelings than the square root of two. 
But, if Milton has been able to inform this empty 
theatre, peopling it with Titanic shadows, forms that 
sat at the eldest counsels of the infent world, chaos and 
original night,— *' i 

Ghostly shapes, [] 


To meet at noontide, Fear and trembling Hope, 
$e Death the Skeleton, 


And Time the Shadow,— 


agrams, 


? so that, from being a thing to inscribe with di 
T 
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‘it has become under his hands a vital agent on. the 
human mind,—I presume that I may justly express the 
tendency of the “Paradise Lost,” by saying that it com- 
municates power ; a pretension far above all conimuni- 
cation of knowledge. Henceforth, therefore, I shall 
use the antithesis power and knowledge as the most 
philosophical expression for literature (that is, Literee 
Humaniores) and anti-literature (that is, Literze di- 
dacticee—Mardea. 

Now, then, prepared with this distinction, let us in- 
quire whether—weighing the difficulties against the 
benefits—there is an overbalance of motive for you 
with your purposes to Study what are inaccurately 
termed the “classical ” languages. And first with 
respect to Greek, we have often had. the question 
debated, and in our own days, solemn challenges 
thrown out, and solemn adjudications given on the 
question, whether any benefit corresponding to the 
time and the labour can be derived from the study of 


1 A late writer has announced it 


as a matter of discovery, that 
the term ‘classics? 


is applicable also to the modern languages. 
But, surely, this was never doubted by any man who considered 
the meaning and origin of the term. It is drawn, as the reader 
niust be reminded, from the political economy of Rome. Such 
a man was rated as to his income in the third class, such another 
in the fourth, and so 9n; but he who was in the highest was 
said emphatically to be; of the class, “classicus,” a class-man; 
without adding the number, as in that case.euperfluous. Hence, 
by an obvious analogy, the best authors were rated as classici, oF 
men of the highest class; just as in English we say, “ men of 
rank,” absolutely, for men who are in the highest ranks of the 
State. The particular error by which this mere formal term of 
relation was materiated (if I may so say) in one of its accidents 


(namely, the application to Greek and Roman writers), is one of 
the commonest and most natural, 
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the ancient classics. Hitherto, however, the question 
could not be rightly shaped ; for, as no man chose to 
plead “amusement ” as a sufficient motive for so great 
an undertaking, it was always debated with a single 
reference to the Anow/edge involved in those literatures. 
But this is a ground wholly untenable. For, let the 
knowledge be what it might, all knowledge is trans- 
lateable ; and translateable without one atom of loss. 
If this were all, therefore, common sense would pre- 
scribe that faithful translations should be executed of 
all the classics, and all men in future depend upon 
these vicarious labours. With respect to the Greek, 
this would soon be accomplished ; for what is the 
knowledge which lurks in that language? All know- 
ledge may be commodiously distributed into science 
and erudition; of the latter (antiquities, geography, 
philology, theology, etc.), there is a very considerable 
body; of the former, but little, namely, the mathe- 
matical and musical works, and the medical works— 
what else? Nothing that can deserve the name of 
science, except the single ozganon of Aristotle.’ With 
Greek medicine I suppose that you have no concern. 
As to mathematics, a man must be an idiot if he were 
to study Greek for the sake of ‘Archimedes, Apollonius, 
or Diophantus. In Latin or in French you may 
find them all regularly translated; and. parts of them 
embodied' in the' works of English mathematicians. 
Besides, if it were otherwise, where the notions and all 
the relations are so, few, elementary, and determinate, 
and the vocabulary therefore so scanty, a° in mathe- 
matics, it could not be necessary to learn Greek, even 
if you were disposed to read the mathematicians in 
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that language. I see no marvel in Halley’s having 
translated an Arabic manuscript on mathematics, with 
no previous knowledge of Arabic ; on the contrary, it 
is a case (and not a very difficult case) of the ‘art of 
deciphering, so much practised by Wallis and other 
great mathematicians contemporary with Halley. But 
all this is an idle disputation ; for the knowledge of 
whatsoever sort which lies in Grecian mines, wretchedly 
as we are furnished with vernacular translations, the 
Latin version will always Supply. This, therefore, is 
not the ground to be taken by the advocate of Greek 
letters. It is not for knowledge that Greek is worth 
learning, but for power. Here arises the question, Of ' 
what value is this power? that is, how is the Grecian 
literature to be rated in relation to other literatures ? 
Now, is it not only because * De Carthagine satius est 
silere quam parcius dicere," but. also because in my 
judgment there is no more offensive form of levity 
than the readiness to speak on great problems, inci- 
dentally and occasionally—that T shall wholly decline 
this question. We have hitherto seen no rational 
criticism on Greek literature ; nor, indeed, to say the 
truth, much criticism which teaches anything, or solves 
anything, upon any literature. I shall simply suggest 
one consideration to you. The question is limited 
wholly, as you see, fo the value of the literature in the 
proper sense of that word. Now, it is my private 
theory, to which you will allow what degree of weight 
you please, that the antique or Dagan literature is à 
polar antagonist to the modern or Christian literature ; 
that each is an evolution from a distinct principle, 
having nothing in common but what js necessarily 
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common to all modes of thought, namely, good sense 
and logic; and that they are to be criticised from dif- 
ferent stations and points of view. This same thought 
has occurred to others ; but no great advance is made 
simply by propounding the general thesis ; and as yet 
nobody has done more. It is only by the develop- 
ment of this thesis that any real service can be per- 
formed. ‘This I have myself attempted, in a series of 
" reveries? on that subject; and, if you continue to 
hesitate on the question of learning Greek, now that 
you know exactly how that question is shaped, and to 
what it points, my manuscript contains all the assist- 
ance that it is in my power to offer you in sucha 
dilemma. The difference of the antique from the 
Christian literature, you must bear in mind, is not like 
that between English and Spanish literature—species 
and species—but as between genus and genus. The 
advantages therefore are—i, the power which it offers 
generally as a literature; 2, the new phases under 
Which it presents the human mind ; the antique being 
the other hemisphere, as it were, which, with our own 
or Christian hemisphere, composes the entire sphere 
of human intellectual energy. 

So much for the Greek. Now, as to the Latin, the 
Case is wholly reversed. Here the literature is of far 
less value; and, on the whole, with your views, it 

Nor do I much expect will do more: which opinion I build 
on the particular formula chosen for expressing the opposition of 
the antique and the Chaistian literature, namely, the classical 
and the romantic, This seeming to me to imply 2 total puscan 
ception of the true principle on which the distinction rests, I 
naturally look for no further developments of the thesis from that 
quarter. 
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might be doubted whether it would recompense ‘your 
pains. But the anti-literature (as for want of a strict 
antithesis I must call it) is inestimable ; Latin having 
been the universal language of Christendom for so 


of letters are alone of immense value for knowledge of. 
every kind; much Science, inexhaustible erudition ; 
and to this day in Germany and elsewhere on the 
Continent, the best Part of the latter is communicated 
in Latin. Now, though all knowledge 2s (which power 
is not) adequately communicable by translation, yet as 
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LETTER IV. 
ON LANGUAGES, CONTINUED. 


My DEAR Sim,—It is my misfortune to have been 
under the necessity too often of writing rapidly, and 
Without opportunities for after-revision. In cases where 
much composition’ is demanded, this is a serious mis- 
fortune, and sometimes irreparable, except at the price 
Of recasting the whole work. But, to a subject like 
the present, little of what is properly called composi- 
tion is applicable ; and somewhat the less from the in- 
determinate form of Zz/fers into which I have purposely 
thrown my communications. Errors in composition 
apart, there can be no others of importance, except 
Such as relate to the matter ; and those are not at all the 
more incident to a man because he is in a hurry. Not 
to be too much at leisure is, indeed, often an ad- 
vantage. On no occasion of their lives do men gener- 
ally speak better than on the scaffold, and with the 


i “Composition.” —This word I use in a seflse, not indeed 
peculiar to myself, byt yet not very common, nor anywhere, that 
I know of, sufficiently developed. It is of the highest import- 
ance in criticism ; and, therefore, I shall add a note upon the true 
Construction of the idea, either at the end of this letter or the 
Next, according to the space left. - 
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executioner at their side ; partly, indeed, because they 
are then most in earnest, and unsolicitous about effect 5 
but partly, also, because the pressure of the time 
sharpens and condenses the faculty of abstracting the 
capital points at issue. On this account I do not 
plead haste as an absolute and unmitigated disad- 
vantage. Haste palliates what haste occasions. Now, 
there is no haste which can Occasion oversights, as to 
the matter, to him who has meditated sufficiently upon 
his subject ; all that haste can do in such a case is to 
affect the language with respect to accuracy and pre- 
cision ; and thus far I plead it. I shall never plead it 
as shrinking from the Severest responsibility for the 
thoughts and substance of anything I say; but often 
in palliation of expressions careless or ill&hosen. And 
at no time can I stand more in need of such indulgence 
than at present, when I write both hastily and under 
such circumstances of —But no matter what. Believe, 
in general, that I write under circumstances as un- 
favourable for careful selection of words as can well be 
imagined, 


necessity, think it so in the drama, and generally in 

poetry Kaz’ ékoyny, Indeed, for some forms of poetry, 

even of the lower order, it was the misfortune of the 

Roman literature that they were not cultivated until 

the era of fastidious taste, which in every nation takes 
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plaee at a certain stage of society. They were harshly 
transplanted as exotics, and never passed through the 
just degrees of a natural growth on Roman soil. Not- 
withstanding this, the most exquisite specimens of the 
lighter lyric which the world has yet seen must be 
sought for in Horace; and very few writers of any 


_. country have approached to Virgil in the art of com- 


position, however low we may be disposed at this day to 
rank him as a poet, when tried in the unequal contest 
with the sublimities of the Christian literature. The 
truth is (and this is worth being attended to), that the 
peculiar sublimity of the Roman mind does not express 
itself, nor is it at all to be sought, in their poetry. 
Poetry, according to the Roman idea of it, was not an 
adequate organ for the grander movements of the 
national mind. Roman sublimity must be looked for 
in Roman acts and in Roman sayings. For the acts, 
see their history for a thousand years, the early and 
fabulous part not excepted,—which, for the very 
reason that it 7s fabulous, must be taken as so much 


1 In addition to the arguments lately urged in the “ Quarterly 
Review,” for bastardizing and degrading the early history of 
Rome, I may here mention two others, alleged many years ago in 
conversation by a friend of mine. 1. Z#e immoderate length of time 
assigned to the reigns of the kings. For though it is possible that 
one king’s reign may cover two entire %énerations (as that of 
George IIT. or ever two and a half (as that of Louis XIV.), 
yet it is in the highest degree improbable that a series of seven 
kings, immediately consecutive, should average, in the most 
favourable cases, more than twenty-four years for each: for the 
proof of which, see the Collective Chronology of Ancient and 
Modern Europe. 2. Zhe dramatic and artificial casting of the 
parts for these kings. Each steps forward as a. scenical person to 
play a distinct part or character. One makes Rome; another 
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the purer product of the Roman mind. Even the in- 
fancy of Rome was like the cradle of Hercules, 
glorified by splendid marvels,—“Nec licuit populis 
parvum te, Nile, videre.” For their sayings, for their 
anecdotes, their serious bon-mots, there are none equal 
to the Roman in grandeur. “ Englishman!” said a 
Frenchman once to me, “ you that contest our claim. 
to the sublime, and contend that ‘la manière noble’ of 

our artists wears a falsetto character, what do you 
think of that saying of a king of ours, that it became 
not the King of France to avenge the injuries of the 
Duke of Orleans (that is, of himself, under that title) ?” 
“Think!” said I, “why, I think it is a magnificent 
and regal speech, and such is my English generosity, 
that I heartily wish the Emperor Hádrian had not 
said the same thing fifteen hundred years before.” I 
would willingly give five shillings myself to purchase 
the copyright of the saying for the French nation ; for 
they want it, and the Romans could Spare it. Pereant 
qui ante nos nostra dixerunt! Cursed be the name of 
Hadrian that stands between France and the sublimest 
of bon-mots! Where again, will you find a more 
adequate expression of the Roman majesty than in the 
saying of Trajan—Imperatorem oportere stantem mori 
makes laws ; another makes an army ; another, religious rights, 
etc. And last of all comes a gentleman who “enacts the brute 
part,” of destroying, in effect, what his predecessors had con- 


structed ; and thus furnishes a decorous catastrophe for the whole 
play, and a magnificent birth for the republican form of govern- 
ment. 

1 Submonente quodam ut in pristinos inimicos animadverteret, 
negavit se ita lecturum? adjectá civili voce,—Minime licere 
Principi Romano, ut quiz privatus putasset odia—ista Imperator 
exequi. Spartian in Had. Vide“ Histor. August.” 
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—that Cesar ought to die standing, a speech of im- 
peratorial grandeur; implying that he, who was “ the 
foremost man of all this world,” and, in regard to all 
other nations, the representative of his own, should 
express its characteristic virtue in his farewell act,— 
should die » procinctu,—and should meet the last 
enemy,” as the first, with a Roman countenance, and 
in a soldier’s attitude. If this had an imperatorial, what 
follows had a consular majesty, and is almost the 
grandest story upon record. Marius, the man who 
rose à ca/jgá to be seven times consul, was in a dun- 
geon, and a slave was sent in with commission to put 
him to death. These were the persons,—the two ex- 
tremities of exalted and forlorn humanity, its vanward 
and its rearward man, a Roman consul and an abject 
slave. But their natural relations to each other were, 
by the caprice of fortune, monstrously inverted. The 
consul was in chains: the slave was for a moment the 
arbiter of his fate. By what spells, what magic, did 
Marius reinstate himself in his natural prerogatives? 
By what marvels, drawn from heaven or from earth, 


1 Neither let it be objected that it is irrational to oppose what 
there is no chance of opposing with success. When the Roman 
Senate kept their seats immovably upon the entrance of the Gauls 
reeking from the storm of Rome, they did it not as supposing that 
this spectacle of senatorial dignity could disarm the wrath of 
their savage enemy’ if they had, their act would have lost all its 
splendour. The language of their conduct was this: So far as 
the grandeur of the will is concerned, we have carried our resist- 
ance to the last extreasity, and have expressed it in the way suit- 
able to our rank. For all beyond we were not answerable ; and, 
having recorded our ‘ protest” in such an emphatic language, 
death becomes no dishonour. The s/antem: mori expresses the 
same principle, but in a symbolic act. 
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did he, in the twinkling of an eye, again invest himself 
with the purple, and place between himself and his 
assassin a host of shadowy lictors ? By the mere blank 
supremacy of great minds over weak ones. He fasci- 
zated the slave, as a rattlesnake does a bird. Standing 
“like Teneriffe,” he smote him with his eye, and said, 
“Tunc, homo, audes occidere C, Marium?" Dost 
thou, fellow, presume to kill Caius Marius? Whereat 
the reptile, quaking under the voice, not daring to 
affront the consular eye, sank gently to the ground, 
turned round upon his hands and feet, and, crawling 
out of the prison like any other vermin, left Marius 
standing in Solitude, as Steadfast and immovable as 
the capitol, 

In such anecdotes as these it is—in the actions of 
trying emergencies and their appropriate circumstances 
—that I find the tevelation of the Roman mind under 
its highest aspect. The Roman mind was great in the 
presence of man, mean in the presence of nature ; im- 
potent to comprehend or to delineate the internal strife 
of passion,’ but powerful beyond any other national 
mind to display the energy of the w#/7 victorious 
over all passion. Hence it is that the true Roman 
sublime exists nowhere in such purity as in those 
Works which were zot composed with a reference to 
Grecian morals, On this account I wholly dissent 
from the shallow Classification which expresses the re- 
lations of mérit between the writers of the Augustan 
period and that which followed, uxder the type of a 
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golden and silver age. As artists, and with reference 
to composition, no doubt many of the writers of the 
latter age were rightly so classed; but an inferiority 
quoad: hoc argues no uniform and absolute inferiority ; 
and the fact is, that, in weight and grandeur of thought, 
the silver writers were much superior to the golden. 
Indeed, this might have been looked for on à priori 
grounds ; for the silver writers were more truly Roman 
writers from two causes: first, because they trusted 
more to their own native style of thinking, and, looking 
less anxiously to Grecian archetypes, they wrote more 
naturally, feelingly, and originally ; secondly, because 
the political circumstances of their times were advan- 
tageous, and liberated them from the suspicious caution 
Which cramped the natural movements of a Roman 
mind on the first establishment of the monarchy. 
Whatever outrages of despotism occurred in the times 
of the silver writers were sudden, transient, capricious, 
and personal, in their origin and in their direction: 
but, in the Augustan age, it was not the temper of 
Augustus, personally, and certainly not the temper of 
the writers leading them to any excesses of licentious 
Speculation, which created the danger of bold thinking. 
The danger was in the times, which were unquiet and 
revolutionary. ‘The struggle with the republican party 
was yet too recent; the wounds and cicatrices of the 
State too green ; the existing order of things too imma- 
ture and critical: the triumphant party stilt viewed as 
@ party, and for ‘that cause still feeling itself a party 
militant. Augustus had that chronic complaint of a 
“crick in the neck,” of which later princes are said to 
have an acute attack every 3oth of January. Hence a 
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servile and timid tone in the literature. The fiercer 
republicans could not be safely mentioned. Even 
Cicero it was not decorous to praise ; and Virgil, as 
perhaps you know, has, by insinuation, contrived to 
insult* his memory in the “Aeneid,” But, as the irre- 
sponsible power of the emperors grew better secured, 
their jealousy of republican sentiment abated much of 
its keenness. And, considering that republican freedom 
of thought was the very matrix of Roman sublimity, it 
ought not to surprise us, that as fast as the national 
mind was lightened from the pressure which weighed 
upon the natural style of its sentiment, the literature 
should recoil into a freer movement, with an elasticity 
proportioned to the intensity and brevity of its de- 
pression. . Accordingly, in Seneca the philosopher, in 
Lucan, in Tacitus, even in Pliny the Younger, etc., but 
especially in the two first, I affirm that there is a 
loftiness of thought more eminently and characteristic- 
ally Roman than in any preceding writers: and in ¢hat 
view to rank them as writers of a silver age, is worthy 


only of those who are servile to the commonplaces of 
unthinking criticism. 


1 Orabunt alii causas melius. “Æn.” VT. — An opinion upon the 
Grecian superiority in this point, which is so doubtful even to us 
inour perfect impartiality at this day, as a general opinion without 
discrimination of persons, that we may be sure it could not spon- 
taneously have occurred to a Roman ina burst of patriotic feeling, 


and must have been deliberately manufactured to meet the 
malignant wishes of Augustus, 


€ arts of painting, statuary, etc., 
€ arts of forensic eloquence as 
ith that principle. 
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The style of thought in the silver writers, as a raw 
material, was generally more valuable than that of 
their predecessors, however much they fell below them 
in the art of working up that material. And I shall 
add further that, when I admit the vast defects of 
Luther, for instance, as an artist, I would not be under- 
stood as involving in that concession the least toleration 
of the vulgar doctrine, that the diction of the silver 
writers is in any respect below the standard of pure 
Latinity as existing in the writers of the Ciceronian 
age. A better structure of Latinity, I will affirm boldly, 
does not exist than that of Petronius Arbiter ; and 
takenas a body, the writers of what is denominated the 
silver age are for diction no less Roman, and for 
thought much «more intensely Roman, than any other 
equal number of writers from the preceding ages ; and, 
with a. very few exceptions, are the best fitted to take a 
permanent station in the regard of men at your age or 
mine, when the meditative faculties, if they exist at all, 
are apt to expand and to excite a craving for a greater 
weight of thought than is usually to be met with in the 
elder writers of the Roman literature. 

'This explanation made, and having made that 
* amende honorable" to the Roman literature which 
my own gratitude demanded, I come to the remaining 
part of my business in this letter, namely, the grounds 
of choice àmongst the languages of Europe, reserving 
to my conclusion anything I may have t$ say upon 
these danguages, as depositories of Zierafure, properly 
so called, I shall first speak of them as depositories of 
knowledge. Among the four great races of men in: 


^ Europe, namely—z. The Celtic, occupying a few of 
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the western extremities’ of Europe; 2. The Teutenic, 
occupying the northern and midland parts ;* 3. The 
Latin (blended with Teutonic tribes) occupying the 
south ;* and, 4. The Sclavonic,* occupying the éast, it 
is evident that of the first and the last it is unnecessary 
to say anything in this place, because their pretensions 
to literature do not extend to our present sense of the 


word: No Celt even, however extravagant, pretends ` 


to the possession of a body of Celtic philosophy and 
Celtic science of independent growth. The Celtic and 
Sclavonic languages, therefore, dismissed, our business 
at present is with those of the Latin and the Teutonic 
families. Now three of the Latin family, namely, the 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, are at once excluded 
for the purpose before us : because it ismotorious that, 
from political and religious causes, these three nations 
have but feebly participated in the general scientific 
and philosophic labours of the age. Italy, indeed, has 
cultivated natural philosophy with an exclusive zeal; a 
direction probably impressed upon the national mind 


! Namely: r. In the Cornish, Welsh, Manks, Highlands, 
Scotch, and Irish provinces of the British Empire (in the first 
and last it is true that the barbarous Celtic blood has been too 
much improved by Teutonic admixture to allow of our consider- 
ing the existing races as purely Celtic ; this, however, does not 
affect the classificationcof their genuine literary relics); 2. In 
Biscay; and 3..In Basse Bretagne (Armorica): to say nothing 
of a Celtic district said to exist in the Alps, etc. 

2 Namely:"Iceland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Germany, 
Netherlands, England, and Scotch Lowlands, 

? Namely : Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal. 

t Namely: a zone belting Europe from the Frozen Ocean, 
through the Russian Empire (including Poland) to the Illyrian 
province on the Adriatic, 
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by.patriotic reverence for her great names in that de- 
partment. But, merely forthe sake of such knowledge 
(supposing no other motive), it would be idle to pay 
the price of learning a language,—all the current con- 
tributions to science being regularly gathered into the 
general garner of Europe by the scientific journals both 
at home and abroad. Of the Latin languages, there- 
fore, which are wholly the languages of Catholic nations, 
but one—thatis, the French—can present any sufficient 
attractions to a student in pursuit of general knowledge. 
Of the Teutonic literatures, on the other hand, which 
are the adequate representatives of the Protestant in- 
tellectual interest in Europe (no Catholic nations 
speaking a Teutonic language except the southern 
states of Germany and part of the Netherlands), all 
give way at once to the paramount pretensions of the 
English and the German. I do not say this with the 
levity of ignorance, as if presuming, as a matter of 
course, that in a small territory, such as Denmark, e.g., 
the literature must, of necessity, bear a value pro- 
portioned to its political rank. On the contrary, I 
have some acquaintance with the Danish literature 3 

| I take this opportunity of mentioning a curious fact which I 
ascertained about twelve years ago, when studying the Danish. 
The English and Scotch philologists have generally asserted that 
the Danish invasions in the ninth and%enth centuries, and their 
settlements in varions parts of the island (as Lincolnshire, Cum- 
berland, etc.), had left little or no traces of themselves in the 
language. This opinion has been lately reasserted in Dr. 
Murray’s work on the European languages. It is, however, in- 
accurate, For the remarkable dialect spoken amongst the lakes 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland, together with the names of 


the mountains, tarns, etc., most of which resist all attempts to 
unlock their meaning from the Anglo-Saxon, or any other form 
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and though, in the proper sense of the word literature 
as a body of creative art, I cannot esteem it highly, yet 
asa depository of knowledge in one particular direction 
—namely, the direction of historical and antiquarian 
research—it has, undoubtedly, high claims upon the 
student's attention. But this isa direction in which a 
long series of writers descending from a remote 
antiquity is of more importance than a great contem- 
porary body ; whereas, for the cultivation of knowledge 
in a more comprehensive sense, and arrived at its 
present stage, large simultaneous efforts are of more 
importance than the longest successive efforts. Now, 
for such a purpose, it is self-evident that the means at 
the disposal of every State must be in due proportion 
to its statistical rank ; for not only must the scientific 
institutions, the purchasers of books, etc., keep pace 
with the general progress of the country, but commerce 
alone, and the arts of life, which are so much benefited 
by science, naturally react upon science in a degree 
proportioned to the wealth of every State in their de- 
mand for the aid of chemistry, mechanics, engineering, 
etc., etc.; a fact with its inevitable results, to which I 
need scarcely call your attention. Moreover, waiving 
all mere presumptive arguments, the bare amount of 
books annually published in the several countries of 
of the Teutonic, are pure Danish—generally intelligible from the 
modern Danish of this day, but in all cases from the elder form 
of the Danish! Whenever my Ofera Omnia are collected, I 


shall reprint a little memoir on this subject, which I inserted 
about four years ago in a provi e 


` before that event, for the amusement of the lake tourists, Mr. 
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Europe puts the matter out of all doubt that the great 
commerce of thought and knowledge in the civilized 
world is at this day conducted in three languages—the 
English, the German, and the French. You, therefore, 
having the good fortune to be an Englishman, are to ' 
make your choice between the two last ; and this being 
so, I conceive that there is no room for hesitation, — 
the “ detur pulchriori " being, in this case (that is, re- 
member, with an ‘exclusive reference to Zezedge), a 
direction easily followed. 

Dr. Johnson was accustomed to say of the French 
literature, as the kindest thing he had to say about it, 
that he valued it chiefly for this reason—that it had a 
book upon every subject. How far this might be a 
reasonable opinion fifty years ago, and understood, as 
Dr. Johnson must have meant it, of the French litera- 
ture, as compared with the English of the same period, 
I will not pretend to say. It has certainly ceased to 
be true even under these restrictions, and is in flagrant 
Opposition to the truth if extended to the French in its 
relation to the German. Undoubtedly the French 
literature holds out to the student some peculiar ad- 
vantages, as what literature does not?—some, even, 
which we should not have anticipated ; for, though . 
we justly value ourselves as a nation upon our clas- 
Sical education, yet no literature is poorer than the 
English ih the learning of classical antiquities,—our 
Bentleys, even, and our Porsons, having thrown all 
their learning into the channel of philology ; whilst a 
single volume of the Memoirs of the French Academy 
of Inscriptions contains more useful antiquarian re- 
search than a whole English library. In digests of 
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history, again, the French language is richer than oars, 
and in their dictionaries of miscellaneous knowledge 
(zot in their encyclopedias). But all these are advan- 
tages of the French only in relation to the English, and 
` not to the German literature, which, for vast compass, 
variety, and extent, far exceeds all others as a deposi- 
tory for the current accumulations of knowledge.: The 
mere number of books published annually in Germany, 
compared with the annual product of France and 
England, is alone a satisfactory evidence of this asser- 
tion. With relation to France, it is a second argument 
in its favour that the intellectual activity of Germany 
is not intensely accumulated in one great capital, as it 
is in Paris; but whilst it is here and there converged 
intensely enough for all useful purpose? (as at Berlin, 
Konigsberg, Leipsic, Dresden, Vienna, Munich, etc.), 
it is also healthily diffused over the whole territory. 
There is not a sixth-rate town in Protestant Germany 
which does not annually contribute its quota of books : 
intellectual culture has manured the whole soil: not a 
district but it has penetrated, 
Like Spring, 
Which leaves no corner of the land untouched. 

A third advantage on the side of Germany (an 
advantage for this purpose) is its division into a great 
number of independent states. From this circum- 
stance it derives the benefit of an internal rivalship 
amongst its several members, over and above that 
general external rivalship which it <aaintains with other 
nations. An advantage of the same kind we enjoy in 
England. The British nation is fortunately split into 
three great divisions, and thus a national feeling of 
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emulation and contest is excited,—slight, indeed, or 
none at all on the part of the English (not from any 
merit, but from mere decay of patriotic feeling), stronger 
on the part of the Irish, and sometimes illiberally and 
odiously strong on the part of the Scotch (especially 
as you descend below the rank of gentlemen). But, 
disgusting as it sometimes is in its expression, this 
nationality is of great service to our efforts in all direc- 
tions. A triple power is gained for internal excitement 
of the national energies ; whilst, in regard to any ex- 
ternal enemy or any external rival, the three nations 
act with the unity of a single force. But the most 
conspicuous advantage of the German literature is its 
great originality and boldness of speculation, and the 
character of musculine austerityand precision impressed 
upon their scientific labours by the philosophy of 
Leibnitz and Wolff heretofore, and by the severer 
philosophy of modern days. Speaking of the German 
literature at all, it would be mere affectation to say 
nothing on a subject so far-famed and so much mis- 
represented as this. Yet, to summon myself to an 
effort of this kind at a moment of weariness and ex- 
hausted attention, would be the certain means of in- 
flicting great weariness upon you. For the present, 
therefore, I take my leave. 


^ 
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LETTER V. 
ON THE ENGLISH NOTICES OF KANT. 


My DEAR Sir,—In my last letter, having noticed the 
English, the German, and the French, as the three 
languages in which the great commerce of thought and 
knowledge in the civilized world is at this day con- 
ducted, and having attributed three very considerable 
advantages to the German, as compared with the 
French, I brought forward in conclusion, as an ad- 
vantage more conspicuous even than any I had before 
insisted on, the great originality and boldness of 
speculation which have distinguished the philosophic 
researches of Germany for the last hundred and fifty 
years. On this point, as it stood opposed to some 
prejudices and gross mis-statements among ourselves, 
I naturally declined to speak at the close of a letter 
which had, perhaps, already exhausted your attention. 
But, as it would be mere affectation wholly to evade 
a question about which so much interest? has gathered, 
and an interest which, from its objects and grounds, 

1 I have heard it alleged as a reason v-hy no great interest in 
the German philosophy can exist or can be created amongst the 
English that “there is no demand for books on that subject ;” in 


which remark there is a singular confusion of thought. Was 
there any “‘demand” for the Newtonian Philosophy, until the 
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must be so durable, I gave you reason to expect that 
I would say a few words on that which is at this time 
understood by the term German Philosophy, that is, the 
philósophy of Kant. This I shall now do. But, let 
me remind you for what purpose, that you may not 
lay to my charge, as a fault, Za? limited notice of my 
subject which the nature and proportions of my plan 
prescribe. In a short letter it cannot be supposed 
possible, if it were otherwise right on this occasion, 
that I should undertake an analysis of a philosophy so 
comprehensive as to leave no track of legitimate 
interests untouched, and so profound as to presuppose 
many preparatory exercises of the understanding. 


Newtonian philosophy appeared? How should there be any 
«t demand” for books which do not exist? But, considering the 
lofty pretensions of thg Kantean philosophy, it would argue a 
gross ignorance of human nature to suppose that no interest had 
already attended the statement of these pretensions whenever 
they have been made known ; and, in fact, amongst thoughtful 
and intellectual men a very deep interest has long existed on the 
subject, as my own experience has been sufficient to convince me. 
Indeed, what evidence could be alleged more strong of apathy and 
decay in all intellectual activity, and in all honourable direction 
of intellectual interests, than the possibility that a systematic 
philosophy should arise in a. great nation near to our own, and 
should claim to have settled for ever many of the weightiest 
questions which concern the dignity and future progress of the 
human species, and should yet attracÜno attention Or interest ? 
We may be assured that no nation not thoroughly emasculated in 
power of mind—that is, so long as any severe studies survive 
amongst her—can ever be so far degraded. But'these judgments 
come of attending tgo much to the movements of what is called 
‘the literary world ;” literature very imperfectly represents the 
intellectual interests of any people ; and literary people are, in à 
ae proportion, as little intellectual people as any one meets 
with, 
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What the course of my subject demands is, that I 
should liberate the name and reputation of the Kantean 
philosophy from any delusion which may collect about 
its purposes and pretensions, through the represénta- 
tions of those who have spoken of it amongst our- 
selves. The case is this: I have advised you to paya 
special attention to the German literature, as a. litera- 
ture of knowledge, not of power ; and, amongst other 
reasons for this advice, I have alleged the high 
character and pretensions of its philosophy. Butthese 
pretensions have been met by attacks, or by gross mis- 
representations, from all writers, within my knowledge, 
who have at all noticed the philosophy in this country. 
So far as these have fallen in your way, they must 
naturally have indisposed you to my advice; and it 
becomes, therefore, my business to point out any facts 
which may tend to disarm the authority of these writers, 
just so far as to replace you in the situation of a neutral 
and unprejudiced student. 

The persons who originally introduced the Kantean 
philosophy to the notice of the English public, or 
rather attempted to do So, were two Germans—Dr. 
Willich and (not long after) Dr. Nitsch. Dr, Willich, 
I think, has been gone to Hades for these last dozen 
years; certainly his Works have: and Dr. Nitsch, 
though not gone to Hades, is gone (I understand) to 
Germany, which answers my purpose as well ; for it is 
not likely th&t a few words uttered in London will 
contrive to find out a man buried in the throng of 
thirty million Germans. Quoad hoc, therefore, Dr. 
Nitsch may be considered no less defunct than Dr. 
Willich : and I can run no risk of wounding anybody's 
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feelings if I should pronounce both doctors very 
eminent blockheads. It is difficult to say which wrote 
the more absurd book. Willich’s is a mere piece of 
book-thaking, and deserves no sort of attention. But 
Nitsch, who seems to have been a painstaking man, 
has produced a work which is thus far worthy of 
, „mention, that it reflects as in a mirror one feature 
common to most of the German commentaries upon 
Kant's works, and which it is right to expose. With 
very few exceptions, these works are constructed upon 
one simple principle : Finding it impossible to obtain 
any glimpse of Kant's meaning or drift, the writers 
naturally asked themselves what was to be done. ` Be- 
cause a man does not understand one iota of his author, 
.is he thereforé not to comment upon him? That 
were hard indeed ; and a sort of abstinence which it is 
more easy to recommend than to practise. Com- 
mentaries must be written ; and if not by those who 
understand the system (which would be the best plan), 
then (which is clearly the second-best plan) by those 
who do zof understand it. Dr. Nitsch belonged to 
this latter very respectable body, for whose great 
numerical superiority to their rivals, I can take upon 
myself to vouch. Being of their body, the worthy 
doctor adopted their expedient, which is simply this : 
never to deliver any doctrine except in the master's 
words ; on all occasions to parrot the ipsissima verba . 
of Kant ; and not even to venture upon the®xperiment 
of a new illustration drawn from their own funds. 
Pretty nearly upon this principle was it that the 
wretched Brucker and others have constructed large 
histories of philosophy. Having no comprehension of 
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the inner meaning and relations of any philosophic 
opinion, nor suspecting to what it tended, or in what 
necessities of the intellect it had arisen, how could the 
man do more than superstitiouslyadhere to that formula 
of words in which it had pleased the philosopher to 
clothe it? It was unreasonable to expect he should. 
To require of him that he should present it inany new |, 
aspect of his own devising would have been tempting 
him into dangerous and perplexing situations : it would 
have been, in fact, a downright aggression upon his 
personal safety, and calling upon him to become felo 
de se. Every turn of a sentence might risk his break- 
ing down; and no man is bound to risk his neck, 
credit, or understanding, for the benefit of another 
man's neck, credit, or understanding. ¢ “It’s all very 
well,” Dr. Nitsch and his brethren will say,—* it's all 
very well for you, gentlemen, that have no commenting 
to do, to understand your author ; but, to expect us to 
understand him also, that have to write commentaries 
on him for two, four, and all the way up to twelve 
volumes 8yo, just serves to show how far the unreason- 
ableness of human nature can go.” The Doctor was 
determined on moral principles to make no com- 
promise with such unreasonableness ; and, in common 
with all his brethren, set his face against understanding 
each and every chapter, Paragraph, or sentence, of 
Kant, so long as they were expected to do duty as 
commentators. I treat the matter ludicrously ; but, in 
substance, I assure you that I də no wrong to the 
learned commentators ; ' and, under such auspices, 

! Under this denomination I comprehend all the rabble of 
abbreviators, abstractors, dictionary makers, etc., etc., attached 
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you will not suppose that Kant came before the 
English public with any advantage of patronage. Be- 
tween two ‘such supporters as a Nitsch on the right 
hand,” and a Willich on the left, I know not ¢hat 
philosopher that would escape foundering. But, 
fortunately for Kant, the supporters themselves 

. foundered ; and no man that ever I met with had seen 

- or heard of their books, or seen any man that Aad seen 
them. It did not appear that they were, or, logically 
speaking, could be forgotten; for no man had ever 
remembered them. 

The two doctors having thus broken down, and de- 
parted severally to Hades and Germany, I recollect no 
authors of respectability who have since endeayoured 
to attract the"attention of the English public to the 
Kantean philosophy,,except—1. An anonymous writer 
in an early number of the “Edinburgh Review”; 2. Mr. 
Coleridge ; 3. Mr. Dugald Stewart; 4. Madame de 
Staél, in a work published, I believe, originally in this 
country, and during her residence amongst us. I do 
not add Sir William Drummond to this list, because 
my recollection of anything he has written on the 
subject of Kant (in his Academical Questions) is very 


to the establishment of the Kantean philosophy. One of the 
last, by the way, Schmidt, the author ôf a Kantean dictionary, 
may be cited as tha Ja idéal of Kantean commentators. He 
was altogether agreed with Dr. Nitsch upon the duty of not un- 
derstanding one’s author ; and acted up to his principle through 
life—being, in fact, what the Cambridge men call a Bergen-op- 
zoom, that is, one that sturdily defies his author, stands a siege 
of twelve or twenty years upon his understanding, and holds 
out to the last, impregnable to all the assaults of reason or ar- 
gument, and the heaviest batteries of common sense. 
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imperfect; nor Mr. W. , the reputed author of an 
article on Kant (the most elaborate, I am told, which 
at present exists in the English language) in the En- 
cyclopzdia Londinensis ; for this essay, togethér with 
a few other notices of Kant in other encyclopzedias, or 
elsewhere, have not happened to fall in my way. The 
four writers above mentioned were certainly the only A 
ones on this subject who commanded sufficient influ- 
ence, either directly in their own persons, or (as in the 
first case) vicariously in the channel through which the 
author communicated with the public, considerably to 
affect the reputation of Kant in this country for better 
or worse. None of the four, except Mr. Coleridge, 
having, or professing to have, any direct acquaintance 
with the original works of Kant, but diawing their in- 
formation from imbecile French books, etc., it would 
not be treating the other three with any injustice to 
dismiss their opinions without notice ; for, even upon 
any one philosophical question, much more upon the 
fate of a great philosophical system supposed to be sub 
judice, it is as unworthy of a grave and thoughtful critic 
to rely upon the second-hand report of a flashy rhetori- 
cian, as it would be unbecoming and extra-judicial in 
a solemn trial to occupy the ear of the court with the 
gossip of a country town. 

However, to omit no point of courtesy to any of 
these writers, I shall say a word or two upon each of 
them separátely. "The first and the third wrote in a 
spirit of hostility to Kant 3 the second and fourth as 
friends. In that order I shall take them, The writer 
of the article in the “ Edinburgh Review,” I suppose, 
upon the internal evidence, to have been the late Dr. 
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Thomas Brown, a pupil of Mr. Dugald Stewart's, and 
his successor in the Moral Philosophy chair at Edin- 
burgh. This is a matter of no importance in itself ; 
nor an I in the habit of troubling myself or others with 
literary gossip of that sort ; but I mention it as a con- 
jecture of my own ; because, if I happen to be right, 
it would be a very singular fact that the only two 


writers within my knowledge who have so far forgot the 


philosophic character as to attempt an examination of 
a vast and elaborate system of philosophy not in the 
original, not in any authorized or accredited Latin 
version (of which there were two even at that time), 
not in any version at all, but in the tawdry rhetoric of 
a Parisian philosophie à la mode, a sort of philosophie 
pour les dames,—that these two writers, remarkably 
agreeing in their readiness to forget the philosophic 
character, should also happen to have stood nearly 
connected in literary life. In such coincidences we 
suspect something more than a blind accident; we 
suspect the natural tendency of their philosophy, and 
believe ourselves furnished with a measure of its power 
to liberate the mind from rashness, from caprice, and 
injustice, in such deliberate acts, which it either sug- 
gests or tolerates. If their own philosophic curiosity 
was satisfied with information so slender, mere justice 
required that they should not, én so slight and sus- 
picious a’ warrant, have grounded anything in dispar- 
agement of the philosophy or its founder.e The book 
reviewed by the Edinburgh reviewer, and relied on for 
his account of the Kantean philosophy; is the essay of 
Villiers; a book so entirely childish, that perhaps no 
mortification more profound could have fallen upon the 
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reviewer than the discovery of the extent to which he 
had been duped by his author. Of this book no more 
needs to be said than that the very terms do not occur 
in it which express the hinges of the systems Mr. 
Stewart has confided chiefly in Dégérando ; a much 
more sober-minded author, of more good sense, and a 
greater zeal for truth, but, unfortunately, with no more 
ability to penetrate below the surface of the Kantean “ 
system. M. Dégérando is represented as an unex- 
ceptionable evidence by Mr. Stewart, on the ground 
that he is admitted to be so by Kant's countrymen. 
The “countrymen ” of Kant! merely as countrymen, 
can have no more title to an opinion upon this point 
than a Grantham man could have a right to dogmatize 
on Sir Isaac Newton’s philosophy, on the ground that 
he was a fellow-townsman of Sir Isaac’s. The air of 
Konigsberg makes no man a philosopher. But, if Mr. 
Stewart means that the competency of M. Dégérando 
has been admitted by those countrymen of Kant's 
whose educations have fitted them to understand him, 
and whose writings make it evident that they Aave 
understood him (such, for instance, as Reinhold, 
! The reader may suppose that this could not possibly have 
been the meaning of Mr. Stewart. But a very general mistake 
exists as to the terminology of Kant—as though a foreigner must 
find some difficulties in £ which are removed to a native. **His 
own countrymen,” Says a respectable literary journal, when 
speaking of Kant (** Edinburgh Monthly Review” for August, 
1820, p. 168). His own countrymen find it difficult to compre- 
hend his meaning; and they dispute about it to this day." Why 
not? The terminology of Kant is partly Grecian, partly scholastic ; 
and how should either become intelligible to a German gua 


German, merely because they are fitted with German termina- 
tions and inflections ? 
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Schulze, Tieftrunk, Bech, Fichte, and Schelling), then 
he has been misinformed. The mere existence of such 
works as the * Histoire Comparé” of M. Dégérando, 
which cannot be regarded in a higher light than that of 
verbal indices to the corpus philosophiz, is probably un- 
known to them ; certainly, no books of that popular class 
are ever noticed by any of them, nor could rank higher 
‘in their eyes than an elementary school algebra in the 
eyes of a mathematician. If any man acknowledges 
Dégérando's attempt at a popular abstract of Kant as 
a sound one, iso facto, he degrades himself from the 
right to any opinion upon the matter. The elementary 
notions ôf Kant, even the main problem of his great 
work, are not once so much as alluded to by Dégér- 
ando. And, by the way, if any man ever talks in your 
presence about Kant, and you suspect that he is talking 
without knowledge, ahd wish to put a stop to him, I 
will tell you how you shall effect that end. Sayto him 
as follows: “Sir, I am instructed by my counsel, 
learned in this matter, that the main problem of the 
philosophy you are talking of, lies involved in the term 
transcendental, and that it may be thus expressed: ‘dz 
detur aliquid transcendentale in mente humaná—]s there 
in the human mind anything which realizes the notion 
of Zrauscendental (as that notion is regulated and used 
by Kant)? Now, as this makes if necessary above all 
things to master that notion in the fullest sense, I will 
thank you to explain it to me. And, as Team further 
instructed that the answer to this question is affirmative, 
and is involved in the term synthetic unity, I will 
trouble you to make it clear to me wherein the differ- 
o ence lies between this and what is termed analytic 
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unity.” Thus speaking, you will in all probability gag 
him ; which is, at any rate, one desirable thing gained 
when a man insists on disturbing a company by disput- 
ing and talking philosophy. € 

But, to return : as there must always exist a strong 
presumption against philosophy of Parisian manufacture 
(which is in that department the Birmingham ware of 
Europe) ; secondly, as M. Dégérando had expressly“ 
admitted (in fact, boasted) that he had a little trimmed 
and embellished the Kantean system, in order to fit it 
for the society of “ Zes gens comme il faut;” and, finally, 
as there were Latin versions, etc., of Kant, it must 
reasonably occur to any reader to ask whyMf. Stewart 
should not have consulted these. To this question 
Mr. Stewart answers, that he could not tolerate their 
“barbarous” style and nomenclature. I must confess 
that in such an answer I see nothing worthy of a philo- 
sopher : and should rather have looked for it from a 
literary petit maitre than from an emeritus Professor 
of Moral Philosophy. Will a philosopher decline a 
useful experiment in physics because it will soil his kid 
gloves? Who thinks or cares about style in such 
studies, that is sincerely and anxiously in quest of. 
truth?! In fact, sty/e, in any proper sense, is no more 
a possible thing in such investigations as the under- 


' The diction of the particular book which had ‘been recon- 
mended to Mr. Stewart's attention, namely, the “ Expositio 
Systematica ” of Phiseldek, a Danish professor, has all the merits 
which a philosophic diction can have,“ being remarkably pet- 
spicuous, precise, simple, and unaffected. It is too much of a 
mere metaphrase of Kant, and has too little variety of illustration 5 
otherwise, I do not know a better digest of the philosophy. 
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standing is summoned to by Kant, than it is in Euclid’s 
Elements. As to the nomenclature again, supposing 
that it Aad been barbarous, who objects to the nomen- 
clature of modern chemistry, which is gvoad materiam, 
not only a barbarous, but a hybrid nomenclature ? 
Wherever law and intellectual order prevail, they de- 
barbarise (if I may be allowed such a coinage) what in 
its elements might be barbarous: the form ennobles 
the matter. But, how is the Kantean terminology 
barbarous, which is chiefly composed of Grecian or 
Latin terms? In constructing it, Kant proceeded in 
this way :_ where it was possible, he recalled obsolete 
and forgotten terms from the Platonic philosophy, and 
from the schoolmen, or restored words abused by 
popular use tô their original philosophic meaning. In 
other cases, where,there happen to exist double ex- 
pressions for the same notion, he called in and re- 
minted them, as it were. In doing this he was some- 
times forestalled in part, and guided by the tendency of 
languageitself. Alllanguages, as it has been remarked, 
tend to clear themselves of synonymes a5 intellectual 
culture advances,—the superfluous words being taken 
up and appropriated by new shades and. combinations 
of thought evolved in the progress of society. And, 
long before this appropriation is fixed and petrified, as 
it were, into the acknowledged vocabulary of the lan- 
guage, an insensible czamen (to borrow a Lucretian 
word) prepares the way for it. Thus, for instance, long 
before Mr. Wordsworth had unveiled the great philo- 
sophic distinction between the powers of fancy and 
imagination, the two words had begun to diverge from 
each other; the first being used to express a faculty 
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somewhat capricious’ and exempted from law, the 
latter to express a faculty more self-determined. When, 
therefore, it was at length perceived that under an 
apparent unity of meaning there lurked a real dualism, 
and for philosophic purposes it was necessary that this 
distinction should have its appropriate expression, this 
necessity was met half way by the c/inamen which had 
already affected the popular usage of the words. So, 
again, in the words Deis? and Theist ; naturally, they 
should express the same notion: the one to a Latin, 
the other to a Grecian ear. But, of what use are such 
duplicates? It is well that the necessities. of the 
understanding gradually reach all such ca§¢s by that 
insensible c/izamen which fits them for a better pur- 
pose than that of extending the mere waste fertility of 
language, namely, by taking them up into the service 
of thought. In this instance Deist was used pretty 
generally throughout Europe to express the case of him 
who admits a God, but under the fewest predicates 
that will satisfy the conditions of the understanding. 
A Theist, on the other hand, even in popular use, de- 
noted him who admits a God with some further (tran- 
scendental) predicates ; as, for example, under the rela- 
tion of a moral governor to the world. In such cases 
as this, therefore, where Kant found himself already 


* Which distinction comes out still more. strongly in the se- 
condary derivative fanciful, and the primary derivative fantastic. 
Isay primary dérivative, in reference to the history of the word :— 
I, $avracia, whence Phantasy : 2, for metrigal purposes, phant y 
(as it is usually spelt in Sylvester’s **Du Bartas,” and other 
scholarlike poems of that day: 3, by dropping the ¢ in pro- 
nunciation; phansy or fancy. Now from No. I comes fantastic ; 
from No. 3 comes fanciful, 
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anticipated by the progress of language, he did no more 
than regulate and ordinate the evident wésus and 
tendency of the popular usage into a severe definition. 
Whefe, however, the notions were of too subtle a 
nature to be laid hold of by the popular understanding, 
and too little within the daily use of life to be ever 
effected by the ordinary causes which mould the course 
of a language, there he commenced and finished the 
process of separation himself. 

And what were the uses of all this? Why, the uses 
were these: firs/, in relation to the whole system of 
the transcendental philosophy: the new notions which 
were thus fixed and recorded were necessary to the 
system ; they were ‘useful in proportion as Za? was 
useful, that is?in proportion as it was true. Secondly, 
they extended the domain of human thought, apart 
from the system and independently of it. A perpetual 
challenge or summons is held out to the mind in the 
Kantean terminology to clear up and regulate its own 
conceptions, which, without discipline, are apt, from 
their own subtle affinities, to blend and run into each 
other. The new distinctions are so many intellectual 
problems to be mastered. And, even without any 
view to a formal study of the transcendental philo- 
sophy, great enlargement would be given to the under- 
standing by going through a Kantean dictionary, well 
explained and Well illustrated? This terminology, 
therefore, was useful: 1. As a means to an end (being 
part of the systenf); 2. As an end in itself. So much 


1 In some cases it is true that the construction of the ideas is 
posterior to the system, and presupposes a knowledge of it, rather 
than precedes it; but this is not generally true. 
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for the uses. As to the power of mind put forth in 
constructing it (between which and the uses lies the 
valuation of Kant’s service ; for, if no uses, then we 
do not thank him for any difficulty he may havé over- 
come; if no difficulty overcome, then we do not 
ascribe as a merit to him any uses which may flow 
from it),—as to the power of mind put forth in con- . 
structing it, I do not think it likely that you will make 
the same mistake which I have heard from some un- 
reflecting persons, and Which, in fact, lurks at the 
bottom of much that has been written against Kant's 
obscurity, as though Kant had done no more than 
impose new names. Certainly, if that wére all, the 
merit would not be very conspicuous. It would cost 
little effort of mind to say, Let this be ^A, and that be 
D: let this notion be called transcendent, and that be 
called transcendental, Such a statement, however, 
supposes the ideas to be already known and familiar, 
and simply to want names. In this lies the blunder. 
When Kant assigned the names, he created the ideas ; 
that is, he drew them within the consciousness, In 
assigning to the complex notion X the name /Za7- 
scendental, Kant was not simply transferring a word 
which had previously been used by the schoolmen to 
a more useful office : he was bringing into the service 
of the intellect a new birth ; that is, drawing into à 
synthesis, which had not existed before as a synthesis, 
parts or elements which exist and come forward hourly 
in every man’s mind. I urge this upon your atten- 
tion, because you will often hear such challenges 


thrown out as this (or others involving the same error), 


“Now, if there be any sense in this Mr. Kant’s writings, 
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let us have it in good old mother English.” That is, 
in other words, transfer into the unscientific language 
of life, scientific notions and relations which it is not 
fitted*to express. The challenger proceeds upon the 
common error of supposing all ideas fully developed 
to exist in esse in all understandings, ezgo in his own ; 


à and all that are in his own he thinks that we can ex- 


press in English. Thus the challenger, on his notions, 
has you in a dilemma, at any rate; for, if you do not 
translate it, then it confirms his belief that the whole 
is jargon ; if you do (as, doubtless, with the help of 
much periphrasis, you may translate it into English, 
that will De intelligible to a man who already under- 
stands the philosophy), then where was the use of the 
new terminolegy? But the way to deal with this 
fellow is as follows : My good sir, I shall do what you 
ask; but, before I do it, I beg that you will oblige me 
by—r. Translating this mathematics into the language 
of chemistry; 2. By translating this chemistry into 
the language of mathematics; 3. Both into the lan- 
guage of cookery; and, finally, solve me the Cam- 
bridge problem, ‘‘ Given the captain's name, and the 
year of our Lord, to determine the longitude of the 
ship.” This is the way to deal with such fellows. 

The terminology of Kant, then, is not a rebaptism 
of ideas already existing in the universal consciousness; 
it is in part an ‘enlargement of the understanding by 
new territory (of which I have spoken), &nd in part a 
better regulation ef its old territory. "This regulation 
is either negative, and consists in limiting more ac- 
curately the boundary-line of conceptions that had 
hitherto been imperfectly defined ; or it is positive, and 
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consists in the substitutions of names which express 
the relations and dependencies of the object ' (termint 
organici) for the conventional names which have arisen 
from accident, and do zo express those relátions 
(termini bruti). It is on this principle that the nomen- 
clature of chemistry is constructed: substances that 
were before known by arbitrary and non-significant 
names are now known by systematic names ; that is, 
such as express their relations to other parts of the 
system. In this way a terminology becomes, in a 
manner, organic ; and, being itself a product of an 
advanced state of the science, is an important re-agent 
for facilitating further advances, T 

These are the benefits of a sound terminology ; to 
which let me add, that no improved terminology can 
ever be invented—nay, hardly any plausible one— 
which does not presuppose an improved theory. Now, 
surely benefits such as these ought to outweigh any of- 
fence to the ears or the tastes, if there were any. But 


' Ina conversation which I once had with the late Bishop of 
Llandaff, on the subject of Kant, he objected chiefly to the ter- 
minology, and assigned as one instance of what seemed to him 
needless innovations, the word apperception: “If this word 
means self-consciousness,” said he, ** I do not see why Mr. Kant 
might not have contented himself with what contented his 


, that this word exactly illustrates the 


father. But the truth is, 
explanation made above: it expresses one fact in a system s4% 
"This would have been 


ratione, and with a retrospect to another. 

the apology for the word : however, in this particular instance, J 
chose rather to apologize for Kant, by alleging that Wolf and 
Leibnitz had used the word ; so that it was an established word 
before the birth of the transcendental philosophy, and it might, 
therefore, be doubted whether Mr, Kant, senior, ad contented 
himself in this case with less than Mr. Kant, junior. 
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the elegance of coherency is the sole elegance which 
aterminology needs to possess, or indeed can possess. 
The understanding is, in this case, the arbiter; and where 
that approves, it must be a misplaced fastidiousness 
of feeling which does not submit itself to the presiding 
faculty. As an instance of a repulsive terminology, I 
would cite that of Aristotle, which has something harsh 


. and technical in it that prevents it from ever blending 


with the current of ordinary language ; even to this, 
however, so far as it answers its purpose, the mind soon 
learns to reconcile itself. But here, as in other more 
important points, the terminológy of Kant is advan- 
tageously Uistinguished from the Aristotelian, by adapt- 
ing itself with great ductility to any variety of structure 
and arrangement incident to a philosophic diction. 

I have spoken so much at length on the subject of 
Kant’s terminology, because this is likely to be the 
first stumbling-block to the student of his philosophy ; 
and because it has been, in fact, the main subject 
of attack amongst those who have noticed it in this 
country ; if Za can be called attack which proceeds 
in acknowledged ignorance of the original works. 

A much more serious attack upon Kant has been 
the friendly notice of Madame de Staël. The sources 
from which she drew her opinions were understood to 
be the two Schlegels, and, probably, M. Dégérando. 
Like sóme countrymen of Kant's (e£. Kiesewetter), 
she has contrived to translate his philosophy into a 
sense which leaves it tolerably easy to apprehend ; 
but unfortunately at the expense of all definite purpose, 
applicability, or philosophic meaning. On the other 
hand, Mr. Coleridge, whose great philosophic powers 
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and undoubted acquaintance with the works of Kant 
would have fitted him beyond any man to have ex- 
plained them to the English student, has unfortunately 
too little talent for teaching or communicating: any 
sort of knowledge, and apparently too little simplicity 
of mind or zealous desire to do so. Hence it has 
happened that, so far from assisting Kant's progress in 
this country, Mr. Coleridge must have retarded it by 
expounding the oracle in words of more Delphic 
obscurity than the German original could have pre- 
sented to the immaturest student. It is, moreover, 
characteristic of Mr. Coleridge's mind that it never 
gives back anything as it receives it. All «hgs are 
modified and altered in passing through his thoughts ; 
and from this cause, I believe, combined with. his 
aversion to continuous labour, arises his indisposition 
to mathematics; for that he must’ be content to take 
as he finds it. Now, this indocility of mind greatly 
unfits a man to be the faithful expounder of a philo- 
sophic system; and it has, in fact, led Mx. Coleridge 
to make various misrepresentations of Kant ; one only, 
as it might indispose you to pay any attention to Kant, 
I shall notice. In one of his works he has ascribed 
to Kant the foppery of an exoteric and an esoteric 
doctrine ; and that upon grounds wholly untenable. 
The direct and simple-minded Kant, I am persuaded, 
would have been more shocked at this: suspicion than 
any other witl: which he could have been loaded. 

I throw the following remarks together, as tending 
to correct some of the deepest errors with which men 
come to the examination of philosophic systems; 
whether as students or as critics. 
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1. A good terminology will be one of the first results 
from a good theory; and hence, though a coherent 
terminology is not a sufficient evidence in favour of a 
system, the absence of such a terminology is a sufficient 
evidence against it. 

2. It is asked which is the true philosophy. But 
this is not the just way of putting the question. The 
purpose of philosophy is not so much to accumulate 
positive truths in the first place, as to rectify the posi- 
tion of the human mind, and to correct its mode of 
seeing. The progress of the human species in this 
path is not direct, but oblique. ‘One philosophy does 
not difer Pom another solely by the amount of truth 
and error which it brings forward ; there is none which 
has ever had much interest for the human mind but 
will be found to contain some truth of importance, or 
some approximation. to it. One philosophy has differed 
from another rather by the station it has taken, and the 
aspect under which it has contemplated its object. 

3. It has been objected to Kant, by some critics in 
this country, that his doctrines are, in some instances, 
reproductions only of doctrines brought forward by 
other philosophers. The instances alleged have been 
very unfortunate; but, doubtless, whatsoever truth is 
contained (according to the last remark) in the 
erroneous systems, and sometimes in the very errors 
themselves of thé human mind, will be gathered up in 
its progress by the true system. Where the erroneous 
path has wandered in all directions, has returned upon 
itself perpetually, and crossed the field of inquiry with 
its mazes in every direction, doubtless the path of 
truth will often intersect it, and perhaps for a short 
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distance coincide with it; but that in this coincidence 
it receives no impulse or determination from that with 
which it coincides, will appear from the self-determin- 
ing force which will soon carry it out of the*same 
direction as inevitably as it entered it. 

4. The test of a great philosophical system is often 


falsely conceived. Men fancy a certain number of _ 


great outstanding problems of the highest interest to 
human nature, upon which every system is required to 
try its strength; and z%aź will be the true one, they 
think, which solves them all; and shat the best 
approximation to the true one which solves most. .Dut 
this is a most erroneous way of judging. ‘True Philo- 
sophy will often have occasion to show that these 
supposed problems are no problems at all, but mere 
impositions of the mind upon itself, arising out of its 
unrectified position—errors grounded upon errors. A 
much better test of a sound philosophy than the 
number of the pre-existing problems which it solves 
will be the quality of those which it proposes. By 
raising the station of the spectator, it will bring a region 
of new inquiry within his view ; and the very faculty of 
comprehending these questions will often depend on 
the station from which they are viewed. For, as the 
earlier and ruder Problems that stimulate human 
curiosity often turn out baseless and unreal, so again the 
higher order of problems will be incomprehensible to 
the undisciplined understanding. This is a fact which 
should never be lost sight of by those who presume 
upon their natural and uncultivated powers of mind to 
judge of Kant, Plato, or any other great philosopher. 
5. But the most general error which I have ever met 
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with, as a ground for unreasonable expectations in re- 
ference not to Kant only, but to all original philo- 
sophers, is the persuasion which men have that their 
undetstandings contain already in full development all 
the notions which any philosophy can demand ; and 
this not from any vanity, but from pure misconcep- 
tion. Hence they naturally think that all which the 
philosopher has to do is to point to the elements 
of the knowledge as they exist ready prepared, and 
forthwith the total knowledge of the one is trans- 
ferred to any other mind. Watch the efforts of any 
man ta master a new doctrine ih philosophy, and you 
will find that involuntarily he addresses himself to the 
mere dialectic labour of transposing, dissolving, and 
re-combining?the notions which he already has. But 
it is not thus that,any very important truth can be 
developed in the mind. New matter is wanted as well 
as new form. And the most important remark which 
Ican suggest as a caution to those who approach a 
great system of philosophy as if it were a series of 
riddles and their answers, is this: No complex ór very 
important truth was ever yet transferred in full develop- 
ment from one mind to another. Truth of that 
character is not a piece of furniture to be shifted ; it 
isa seed which must be sown, and pass through the 
several stages of growth. No doctrine of importance 
can be tfansferréd in a matured shape into any man's 
understanding from without: it must arise by an act 
of genesis within the understanding itself. 

With this remark I conclude; and am, most truly 
yours. 
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